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| Loveliness | 


is easy enough of attainment if, | 
every time you wash yourself, you use | 


Pears’ Soap | 


It forms such an effective combination of detergent and 
emollient properties, that, as the late Professor Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, the greatest skin specialist of the 19th century said, 





*‘Pears is the most refreshing and agree- : 
able of balms for the skin’’—and it is 
Matchless for the 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAFS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
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Philadelphia 














ee. With a Victor or Victor-Victrola you can enjoy the music 
of the most famous bands and orchestras without going a step 
away from home. 

You can make up a program to suit yourself, and hear in 
one afternoon or evening twelve of the world’s greatest musical 





organizations: 

35000 { INE RMN 525 355 45.414 io. 'oc) W'014-5,¢ woble a vives Sa heey new Sousa’s Band 

Freischutz Overture... ......... 0.0 c ccc ccccceccccccce Sousa’s Band 
16959 { RE EEO iia o.5)66.s.00:0-0:0 0:5 ssid ad opumieenlee U. S. Marine Band 

PARNER IN 566 8 6-k514.5.6,0 4's 2.0 Sale’ ela sieiacinnaaise ed Pryor’s Band 
31831 Cavalleria Rusticana Prelude................ Vessella’s Italian Band 
31832 Sakuntala Overture ..................ccceeee Kryl’s Bohemian Band 
31576 conn EOC OIID 5 5 sv oos vs Seas Geaulewan Police Band of Mexico 
16958 {5 s March ....... Garde Republicaine Band of France 

Apache Yn gata Sie at, S034 6 S80", TEN Black Diamonds Band of London 
16479 13 ‘De Guardia” Two-Step Sasi. baiaie ate Royal Military Band of Madrid 

Dance “Luis Alonzo” ................ Royal Military Band of Madrid 
70070 Dance of the Hours..................... Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 
58021 Faust Ballet Music—Finale....... L’Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 
31779 Lohengrin Prelude..................... La Scala Orchestra of Milan 


Hundreds of other band selections, and grand opera arias, sacred 
music, popular song hits—everything you wish. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your 
favorite music and demonstrate to age" the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., den, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., oe Cus Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrolas Victors 3 
r $15 to $200 $10 to $100 | 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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: WE INVITE 


EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man 

or woman can afford to ignore. We in- 
vite you to try a new treatment called 
“Sargol” that helps digest the food you 
eat—that puts good, solid flesh on jpeople 
that are thin and under weight. 
. How can “Sargol’” do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent. It increases cell 
growth, the very substance of which our 
bodies are made—puts red corpuscles in 
the blood which every thin person so 
sadly needs, strengthens the nerves and 
puts the digestive tract in such shape 
that every ounce of food gives out its 
full amount of nourishment to the blood 
instead of passing through the system 
undigested and unassimilated. j 

Women who never appeared stylish in 
anything they wore because of their 
thinness, men under weight or lacking in 
nerve force or energy have been made to 
enjoy the pleasures of life—been fitted 
to fight life’s battles, as never for years, 
through the use of “Sargol.”’ 

If you want a beautiful and well- 
rounded figure of which you can be 
justly proud—a body full of throbbing 
life and energy, write the Sargol Com- 
pany, 390-V, Herald Bldg., Binghamton, 
N. Y., today, for 50c. box “Sargol,” ab- 
solutely free, and use with every meal. 





But you say you want proof! Well, 
here you are. Here is the statement of 
those who have tried—been convinced— 
and will swear to the virtues of this 
preparation; 

REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 


“Thave made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment and 
must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. I have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and, what 
is better, 1 have gained the days of my boyhood. It has been 
the turning point in my life.” 

MRS. A. I. RODENHEISER writes: 

“T have gained immensely since I took Sargol, for IT only 
weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it and now I weigh 
130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds, 1 feel 
stronger and am looking better than ever before,and now I carry 
rosy cheeks, which is something 1 could never say before.” 

CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. lam get- 
ting back to my proper weight again. When I began to take 
Sargol lonly weighed 188 pounds. and now, four weeks later, I 
am weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.” 

F. GAGNON writes: 

“Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. Iam 
a man 67 vears of age, and was al! run down to the very bottom, 
Thad to quit work, asI was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like a new man. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treat- 
ment. I cannot tell you how happy I feel.” 

MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 

“Sargolis certainly the grandest treatment I ever used. I 
took only two boxes of Sargol. My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for five vears. 
am now as fleshy as I want to be and shall certainly recommend 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do.” 


Full address of any of these people if 
you wish. 

Probably you are now _ thinking 
whether all this can be true. Stop it! 
“Sargol’ does make thin people add 
flesh, but we don’t ask you to take our 
word for it. Write us today and we will 
send you absolutely free a 50c. package 
for trial. 

Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 








COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50e package of Sargol. the concentrated Flesh Builder 
(provided you have never tried it), and that 10c is enclosed to cover postage, packing, ete. Read our ad- 
vertisement printed above, and then put 10¢c in stamps in letter today, with coupon, and the full 50¢e pack- 
age will be sent to you by return of post. Address: The Sargol Company, 390-V, Herald Bldg., Binghamton, 
Y. Write your name and address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A big complete novel by ANNE O’HAGAN, “The 
King’s Carrylton Cups.” This is a stirring love story, with 
a baffling mystery and an interest that never flags, a story of 


yesterday and to-day. 





“THE JOY BRINGER” 


a serial story with its scene laid in the Arizona Desert, by 
Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
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by such authors as Marion Short, Holman F. Day, Edith 
Summers Updegraff, Edward Boltwood, Wincna Godfrey, and 
Frank X. Finnegan. 
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on “The Medieval Male,” by Elizabeth Newport Hepburn, and 
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an interesting and authoritative article on a subject of interest 
to all women, by Dr. Lillian Whitney. 
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Author of “The Singing Hand,” “Roxanna,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


UNE had stolen a day from October, 
and shouted in and out of gardens, 
banging shutters, rattling doors, and 

whipping clothes on the line with fantas- 
tic mimicry of their owners’ ordinary 
motions. Great white clouds, driven on 
by the imperious wind, swept across the 
sky. The river was blue, as if some 
strange Oriental dye had been stirred 
into it with the long stick of the wind. 

Melanie Gault stepped out of Judge 
Hill's front door, looked into the empty 
street, caught the spirit of the day, 
blown in to her on a keen gust, and went 
lightly out through the gate. At once 
the wind snatched at her skirts, tilted 
her hat back on her neck, and fluttered 
her hair about her forehead like little 
flags. Melanie exulted to be abroad, the 
day’s mood so fitted into her own, law- 
less, free. 

-“T’m a-goin’ to walk over to Lost 
Cove. I’ve always wanted to see if I 
could do it,” she told herself. 

She pulled a rose from a vine gossip- 








R. EMMETT OWEN 

ing over the fence, stuck it jauntily in 
her dress, and set off down the grass- 
grown street. 

Soon the village, with its white-faced 
houses and flowered gardens, was be- 
hind her, and the green of the salt 
marshes, cut by the winding creek, 
spread themselves for her delight. The 
air tanged of salt, piles of shells 
bleached bone-white lined the road, and 
the squeak of cordage and the thump of 
oars were the voices of the morning. 

The last of the road ran straight up 
into the sky; and there, overlooking all 
the kingdoms of the earth, was Aunt. 
Arity Pellet’s farm, big and kind, like 
its mistress. Melanie sat on a stone to 
breathe after her long day’s tramp, and 
to be enchanted by the valley of the 
Connecticut, peaceful in the evening 
twilight after the day’s turmoil, and 
guarded by a mighty fortress of gold- 
tinged clouds. What a great play- 
ground of a world where a girl might 
find her pleasure ranging free! 
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“There, if it ain’t little Mel!” Aunt 
Arity kissed her niece with solemn ten- 
derness, as if she were a guest at a 
funeral. 

Melanie clung to her rosy-cheeked, 
placid-eyed aunt with a passion of af- 
fection. This one member of her fam- 
ily, understanding no more than. the 
others, still loved her. 

“You reason’bly comfortable, dear?” 
asked her aunt as she led her to the 
house. 

Knowing her aunt “loved to pasture 
her mind upon all the sadder and more 
serious elements of life,” Melanie rec- 
ognized this as an expression of great 
cheerfulness, and answered accord- 
ingly : 

“Oh, terrible well, thank you! How’s 
everything here?” 

Aunt Arity heaved a long sigh from 
her wide, comfortable bosom. 

“We're in dreadful poor case, child, 
dreadful,” in her tranquil monotone. 
“Judah’s got one o’ his asthmy turns 
an’s flat on his back. Baby’s complain- 
in’ day an’ night—with his teeth. Th’ 
well’s dry, an’ Judah’s mother an’ sister 
from New Hampshire has come to pass 
a fortnight.” She dwelt on each sad 
item equally. 

“My stars!” laughed her niece. “I 
guess my room’s better’n my company.” 

“Don’t say that word, Mel!” The 
older woman turned on the younger a 
look of deep kindness. “Judah an’ me’ll 
share th’ last crumb in th’ jar an’ th’ 
last drop in th’ well with you, an’ glad 
to.” 
“T thought th’ well was dry,” laughed 
the girl in a quivering note, then deeply : 
“Why, Aunt Arity, I’m a rich woman 
now. Father’s estate’s all settled, and 
I got right here with me a check for 
the——” 

Her aunt had left her at the imperi- 
ous cry of a child within the house. The 
girl followed her into a bedroom where, 
incensed like some joss, Uncle Judah 
lay in clouds of smoke. 

“That you, Mel?” he called jerkily. 
“Your aunt’s got th’ room so fogged up 
with some doctor’s trade, I can’t more’n 
just make you out. Set down, daugh- 
ter, an’ tell us how you be. You've 


’ 


been hauled through a master sight 0’ 
trouble since I see you last. The world’s 
an ugly place, my girl, sometimes.” 

He took her hand in his and wrung 
it hard. 

This solemnity from Uncle Judah, 
as jocular a spirit as his wife was 
brooding, made Melanie wince ’way 
down in her soul. Could no one be to 
her as formerly ; just carelessly kind? 

Melanie slipped out to make room for 
Aunt Arity with some new medicament. 

All through supper Mother Pellet, 
a terrible old woman, with eyes like blue 
stones, and her daughter, young Mrs. 
Dow, pretty and smug, watched Melanie 
furtively, while they kept the outer 
forms of extreme ceremony. 

“Arity has got her hands just about 
full,’ remarked the old woman once 
when her daughter-in-law had left the 
room. 

“I don’t see how she can swing to 
another respons’bil’ty,”’ from Lucinda 
Dow, in her turn. 

“Goin’ to make a long stay this part 
o’ th’ State?’ came next from the 
enemy. 

“T ain’t made any plans beyond helpin’ 
Aunt Arity with the dishes,” the girl 
laughed back as she swept up her plate 
and cup, too wise to try a tilt with this 
weathered old soldier. 

“IT guess I got as much right in my 
father’s own sister’s house as some other 
folks,” she cried vengefully to herself 
as she thumped hot water into the dish- 
pan. 

She sat for a while on the steps 
watching the twilight sift down from the 
sky; but a mist crawled up out of the 
valley, cutting off the hill into an island 
in a-lonesome sea; and the farm, late so 
great a stretch of the world, now seemed 
“cabined, cribbed, confined.” She 
slipped into the kitchen, empty of guests, 
and began to read the county paper. 
Not till she had read a page did she 
realize the paper was one brought down 
from the State of New Hampshire. 

“Oh, well,” she told herself listlessly, 
and read on. 

Her face, all day mischievous as a 
child truant from school, grew dull, and 
small lines of hard experience beyond 
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THE END OF 


any child’s enduring showed round her 
eyes. Suddenly she sat alert and star- 
tled. 

“Forever! It’s like openin’ th’ Bible 
for a verse to go by.” 

She shook the paper in her hand, and 
her glance went back to the words she 
had just read. 

Wantep: An experienced woman to keep 
house; a good home and excellent wages. 
Apply to NATHANIEL BuCKINGHAM, Bound 
Brook, Lathrop Township. 

“What if I should go up north 
there?’ Her cheeks flushed, and her 
eyes began again to dance. “I got to get 
away somewhere, somehow, an’ this'll 
seem sort o’ reasonable to folks. No- 
body up there has ever heard 0’ poor ol’ 
me. They won't say, ‘Goin’ to stay long 
in these part;?"” 

Her lips curled as she mimicked 
Mother Pellet’s insinuating voice. 

An all-day journey in the train, a 
night at a country inn, and a long drive 
over the mountains in a loose-boned 
stage filled Melanie’s body with weari- 
ness, her untraveled mind with wonder. 
Sometimes she pondered on the un- 
known lives lived amid the austere beau- 
ties of this northern land; sometimes 
she guessed at who Nathaniel Bucking- 
ham might be, and what his state that 
he cried to the world for help; some- 
times she bathed her spirit in the 
grandeur of mountains and valleys. 

“Here you be,” announced the driver 
suddenly. ‘Follow them sheep tracks 
up the hill, an’ you'll come onto Nat 
Buckingham’s place. There’s a smooth- 
er ro'd for a wagon, but this’s your 
quickest way. That mountain’s Seven 
Days’ Work.” Without more words he 
drove on. 

Melanie stood on the edge of a great 
meadow full of yellow and white daisies, 
blue flags, and sweet-smelling grasses. 
Below her foamed tthe river; above her, 
dark and solemn, rose the mountains. 
Not a sheep bell tinkled, not a thread 
of smoke wavered to the sky. The 
world was absolutely lonely. 

“*Most sunset. I'd better be gettin’ 
there.” 

She climbed the stony path, dipped 
over the ridge, and saw, in a fold of the 
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hills, acres of tilled land and the farm- 
house that owned them. “Old, and gray, 
and full of cares,” it yet held its own 
steadfastly against the years and the 
storms, and roses climbed over its win- 
dows. A stiff row of white pickets 
fenced off a little pale of bloom from 
the fields of barley and rye. A tall, old 
man got up from his knees, where, hid- 
den by a bush, he had been weeding the 
garden. 

“Good evenin’, ma’am,” he said, in a 
slow, gentle voice. “You lookin’ for my 
nephew ?” 

“T came to see Mr. Nathaniel Buck- 
ingham,” said Melanie, all her fear 
dropping away from her in that mild, 
old presence. 

“Here I be, ma’am.” 

He waited, with a smile so warm and 
kind it made his pale, wrinkled, old face 
shine with welcome. He had beautiful 
silver hair like a halo and a poet's eyes, 
very blue and bright with dreams. 

“I’m Melanie Gault. I saw your 
piece in th’ paper about wantin’ a house- 
keeper.” 

She gav’ him back his smile, spiced 
with her own mirthful irresponsibility. 

“Will you be pleased to walk into th’ 
house an’ set, so as we can talk?” 

He led the way, lurching over a cane 
in a heavy limp, into a kitchen, wide and 
pleasant, where a_ surface disarray 
floated on a foundation of essential 
order. 

“Yes, ma’am, yes. I’m all flyin’ hith- 
erty yender since my dear wife left me. 
There warn’t another such a house for 
pretty looks, not in th’ hull township, 
when she was in it.” 

His blue eyes filmed with tears, his 
old voice quivered. 

“Is it long since she left?” hesitated 
the girl, a great heat of pity beating 
through her cool heart. 

“Four week come next Sabbath. 
Sometimes it seems like it was years an’ 
years ago since I spoke with her, an’ 
then, ’gain, like it was this mornin’ I 
heard her singin’ counter while she 
baked her bread.” 

“Was she took away sudden?” Some 
delicate fiber in the girl told her he 
yearned to talk of the dead woman. 
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“I came to see Mr. Nathaniel Buckingham,” said Melanie. 


“She warn’t never rugged, my dear 
warn’t; but I do’ know as I ever see her 
really complainin’; an’ at th’ last of 
it, I didn’t get th’ rights o’ her sickness, 
for I broke my leg fallin’ off th’ hay- 
mow. I was hurt "bout th’ head some, 
too; an’ when I sensed th’ time o’ day 
*gain they carried me in to say good-by 
to her. I helt her in my arms to th’ 
last.” 

The old kitchen was very still, a bird 
calling its mate sounded clear to them, 
and the leaves murmured in the elm by 
the door. 

Melanie jumped up brightly. 

“T’m a-goin’ to cook you up a real 
good supper. What would she have got 
for you, Mr. Buckingham?” 

The man lifted his sad, old face. 

“Ma’am—you said?” He was star- 
tled out of a dream. “Supper? Well, 


my dear wife used to bake up hot bis- 
cuits, an’ fry us a sight o’ ham, an’ 
bring out th’ company preserves when 
we was making us a kind o’ festivity. 


But don't you want to get off your good 
gownd? Right in here you can go.” 

Melanie saw in the ‘“foreroom cham- 
ber,’ with its gay, woven rag rugs, its 
slim, gilt mirror, and mahogany dresser 
polished to a dark glow, more signs of 
the dead woman’s careful living. Her 
host smiled on the slender reed of a girl, 
whose bright hair glinted in and out of 
the afternoon sunlight as she flitted 
from cupboard to stove, as if wise about 
them from old friendship. 

“You call home my dear wife,” he 
said, as one who offers his highest 
praise. “She was just so light on her 
feet even when she warn’t a girl no 
more.” 

“Will your nephew be home to sup- 
per? 

“He’s up to Canady sellin’ .a piece 
o’ timberland for me. I don’t look for 
him short o’ a fortnight.” 

A genius born to conquests over fry- 
ing pan and baking tin, Melanie soon 
had an inviting meal hot on the table. 
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“T ain’t et so since th’ day I had my 
ace’dent,” applauded old Nathaniel as 
he passed up his cup a second time. 
“My niece come over from Zoar, brt 
she’s got a young fam’ly couldn’t be left 
long. Then my nephew from the South 
come to farm it for me. He’d lost his 
wife ‘bout th’ time I did, my dear, so he 
couldn’t feel to stay on his own place.” 
He laughed, a cracked sound, as if his 
voice were rusty from long disuse. “We 
tried to bach it, same as some men do; 
but, Lord a massy, th’ bread fell flat 
on us, an’ th’ biscuits riz out o’ all rea- 
son, so I promised him I'd advertise for 
a good woman.” 

Weary though she was from the 
journey, Melanie sat long in the dark- 
ness by her window looking up at the 
sky full of contented stars, and listening 
to the river rushing over the stones. A 
whippoorwill cried on the mountain, 
and a delicate wind of honeysuckle blew 
in on the night air. The girl propped 
her chin in her hands, and thought of 
her impetuous flight to freedom, and of 
the lonely old man by his black hearth, 
and of days now gone into the ages. 

The sun rose on a splendid day of 
wind and light, and Melanie, on whom 
color and air played as on a fine instru- 
ment, announced joyfully at breakfast: 

“I’m a-goin’ to get right into this 
hurrah’s nest o’ a kitchen; an’ after 
that’s clean I'll attack th’ butt’ry.” 

Old Nathaniel looked at her like a 
pleased child. 

“You goin’ to stay, dear?” 

“Oh, a while,” speciously. ‘That's to 
say, if you want I should.” 

So, without word of wages from her, 
or reference from him, the two un- 
worldly children made their bargain. 

For days the girl worked with a con- 
centration of fury that made her stout 
young muscles ache and dropped pools 
of water under her eyes. But the house 
paid pure gold to her housewife’s desire 
with its perfection of smiling order. 

The old farmer followed her about 
from room to room, talking endlessly of 
his “dear.” 

“T guess you think I’m pretty near 
foolish,” he explained one morning as 
they sat on the kitchen steps together 
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shelling peas; “but I ain’t spoke a word 
o’ my dear wife to a soul since she left 
me. My niece, she thought ’twas harm- 
ful for me to dwell on it; an’ my 
nephew, he’s had a bereavement 0’ his 
own. He don’t never so much as say 
his wife’s name—I dunno as I ever 
heard it, now I think o’ it—an’ it seems 
as if it would be an offense in me to 
press my loss onto him. But, my soul! 
Seems as though my heart would burst, 
it’s so full o’ her, if I didn’t speak out 
to some one.” 

Sunday night Melanie kindled a blaze 
of fat-light wood on the foreroom 
hearth, for the air was chill. The old 
man sat beside it warming his hands and 
nodding at the blaze. 

“Would you like to see a picture o° 
my dear?” he asked at length, with the 
humbleness he always used when sug~- 
gesting any act. 

“Yes,” eagerly. What had she been 
like, this woman who had inspired such 
devotion? 

In a minute he limped back carrying a 
faded daguerreotype carefully wrapped 
in a silk handkerchief. Through its dim 
pinks and golds looked out a face, noble, 
strong, and inflexible; a woman to die 
or to slay for a principle. Melanie pon- 
dered over the dead woman. 

“She has a good face,’ she mur- 
mured. 

“My dear an’ me, we was different in 
our relations from most married folks.” 
Then he stopped again. 

The girl smiled on him winningly, as 
one who would lure a bashful child to 
its tale. 

“I guess you prized each other more’n 
most,” she suggested. 

“She was a widow when she wed me,” 
he stated quietly. 

“She was!” 

“An’ five year older’n I,” he went on 
with direct simplicity, now that he was 
on the trail of his story. “I worshiped 
th’ ground she walked on from th’ day 
¥ was ten year old; but she deemed me 
only a boy, an’ when she was twenty- 
one an’ I no more’n a striplin’, she wed 
Lucius Street. ’Twas a most unhappy 
union,” 

“Was he a wicked man?” 
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“Oh, no, ma’am. He was an excel- 
lent good man. They was own cousins.” 

“Was their dispositions too differ- 
ent?” Melanie groped in the tangle for 
a clew. 

“They was altogether alike in their 
make-up,” unexpectedly. 

She waited in patience, her alert eyes 
watching the gentle, sensitive old face 
lighted with the white shine of the fire. 

“They both was made so as they had 
to have their own wills in every little 
particular. Big, solemn decisions she 
could yield up to him or he'd give in 
to her; but when it come to whether 
they’d drive to meetin’ by th’ River 
Road or ‘long th’ Plains, they'd hold out 
agin’ each other for months. Neither 
one o’ ’em could rare up an’ have it out; 
they’d just hold in all their hurt feelin’s 
till they was pretty nigh sick from ’em. 
Sometimes they wouldn’t speak a word 
for days on end; not so much as to ask 
for a pourin’ o’ tea or a stick 0’ wood. 

“Why, they didn’t go to meetin’ a 
whole year ‘cause they couldn’t give in 
on th’ road. It liked to ’a’ broke her 
heart, for she was an earnest Christian 
given to meetin’ worship. It was settled 
by th’ River Road gettin’ so out o’ repair 
it couldn’t be used by nobody. Then 
there was a time they contended over 
paintin’ th’ well white or green. She 
told me that was a dreadful occasion. 
They didn’t speak for a month, an’ the 
well didn’t get painted at all. She could 
’a’ bore, she said, to give in six times 
if he’d ’a’ yielded half a dozen; but he 
was one that got to have his own courses 
always.” 
~ “Maybe he’d ‘a’ said th’ same o’ her,” 
cried Melanie bravely. 

“Like ‘nough,” answered the old man, 
with simple candor. ‘I never heard his 
side ; but I can see he had one.” 

“Did they set by each other?” 

“Not after a while. How could they ? 
Love’s so almighty big an’ strong you 
can’t shatter it to pieces by one; no, nor 
two, or three great blows; but you can 
wear it to powder by grindin’ ’gainst it 
day after day, year after year.” 

“T should think she’d ‘a’ run away 
from him,” fiercely. 

“T dunno what she wouldn’t ’a’ done, 
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she was growin’ so desp’rate, if at the 
end o’ four year he hadn’t died o’ quick 
pleurisy. She tol’ me when she sat be- 
sides his coffin, all she could think of 
was he’d caught his col’ cause he would 
go huntin’ in a storm for all she’d 
prayed an’ beseeched him to remain to 
home.” 

The girl stared into the fire in un- 
happy bewilderment. What a coil life 
was! 

“I wed her three years after he died. 
I knew all ’bout*her fust marriage. I 
guess I was th’ only one ever did. She 
lived in a terr’ble lonesome sort o’ place, 
where nobody ever come to spy on ’em.” 

Melanie gave a swift gesture toward 
him. 

“You gave in to her always, in every- 
thin’.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” quietly. “She had her 
will in all th’ small concerns o’ th’ day, 
an’ we never had an hour that wasn’t 
happy till the day she left me.” 

“Wasn’t it hard to give in always? 
Didn’t you feel your plan was th’ best?” 

The old mind traveled back through 
the dim alleys of the past. 

“Maybe it was at first, seems as if I 
call home that it plagued me some ‘long 
o’ th’ beginnin’. But, Lord, what was 
them little things ranked up ’longside 
o’ havin’ her smilin’ with happiness all 
day long? Her love was th’ sun in 
heaven to me, an’ th’ moon an’ stars, 
too, and th’ wind an’ rain an’ flowers— 
why, it was everythin’, an’ my desires 
‘bout this poor, perishin’ trifle or that 
dight o’ nothin’-—my, my, I never gave 
*em a second glance.” 

The fire leaped in a high pulse of 
color that shone about his silver head 
like an aura. Melanie knelt beside him 
swiftly. 

“You are beautiful!” She flung her 
arms around his twisted old body. ‘An’ 
I hope up in heaven th’ angels will spend 
their time doin’ everythin’ for you you 
ever wanted.” 

“T deem they got better employment 
than that, dearie.” He stroked her 
pretty, wild hair. “I’ve had all th’ big 
aspects o’ life for my lot an’ portion. 
I been th’ happiest o’ men.” 

















Two soft, still weeks stole by on 
soundless feet, while Melanie and the 
old man worked together in the low 
kitchen or watered and weeded in the 
garden. To Melanie it seemed her 
cockleboat of life, speeding down the 
foamy stream, had been whirled into 
some mountain tarn, deep and still, and 
darkened by the trees, yet glinted here 
and there by sobered light from the 
blaze of the high sun. 

“You an’ me fit like hand an’ glove,” 
old Nathaniel remarked one day at din- 
ner. “I hope ‘twill be so you an’ my 
nephew’ll relish each other’s society.” 

That afternoon Melanie, wandering 
along the road picking wild blackberries, 
was pushed aside by the rattling stage- 
coach. 

“Tt’s stopped at our lane. It’s him!” 

From a coign of vantage, she peered 
anxiously out at the man climbing down 
from the stage. The red dropped out 
of her cheeks, her lips tighted to a blue 
line, against which her heart surged 
painfully. 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


He swept her up into his arms, and hurled her and himself through the fire. 
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hit i. i ol’ 
orange.” 
The words thrust themselves into the 


world ain’t bigger’n an 


air against her will. She cast a flurried 
glance about her like a wild creature 
seeking its hole. 

“When they've had their meeting out 
I'll go receive my introduction.” 

Whistling a thread of a tune, Melanie 
entered the farmyard. 

“Good afternoon,” she said formally 
to a man drawing water from the well. 

The stranger was a big, powerful fel- 
low, with handsome, resolute features 
and kind eyes. His expression was both 
sullen and enduring, like a man angry 
at some grief, yet set to support it. 

“Good afternoon,” he answered tone- 
lessly. 
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Neither offered to shake hands. Si- 
lence fell between them heavily. The 
girl broke it first. 

“You knew I was here?” 

“He just tol’ me he’d got a house- 
keeper called Melanie Gault. ’Tain’t a 
common fashion o’ name.” 


“No.” Melanie ran her tongue over 
her dry lips. ‘You tol’ him—'bout 
me ?” 


The man’s moodiness flamed up into 
fire. 

“No, nor never will. You're just 
what you’re a mind to represent your- 
self here.” 

“You gettin’ acquainted?’ Old Na- 
thaniel limped out of the door toward 
them. “This my nephew, James Vaile, 
Miss Melanie Gault. You goin’ to cook 
him up one o’ your pretty suppers, 
dear?” 

Melanie flashed out a sudden tender- 
ness upon the old man. In a world of 
meanness he was all sweetness and sim- 
plicity. She flew about the kitchen as 
if her heels wore wings, creating a sup- 
per of desirable country dishes. 

The newcomer ate powerfully, his 
“eyes always on his plate, his deep voice 
answering his uncle’s questions with 
brevity. After the meal, the two men 
sat out under the trees, going over the 
business of the journey. All went to 
bed early. Melanie set her two candles 
in front of the slim mirror, with its tar- 
nished gilt garlands floating above the 
picture of Cupid and Psyche. She 
rested her chin in her palm, and con- 
sidered with the dim image before her. 
All the color, and drollery, and spirit 
that made her odd, little face so charm- 
ing had faded into dull distaste. She 
looked pinched and bloodless. 

“Seems if I called home a verse in th’ 
Scriptures, ‘though I flee to th’ utter- 
most parts o’ th’ earth,’ I can't get ‘way 
from myself. Well, I don’t know as 
Pettipaug’s overrun Palestine yet, an’ 
there’s India, where Uncle an’ Aunt 
Treadway was missionaries. Oh, there’s 
places, an’ to-morrow I’m a-goin’ to seek 
7em.” 

She blew out the candles and sprang 
into bed. 

Yet the next day Melanie stayed, and 
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the two following, perhaps out of love 
for the gentle old soul who clung to her 
as a token of his lost “dear.” The 
nephew kept out of her path, afield 
early after a silent breakfast, returning 
late for an unsociable supper. 

Then upon the fourth day after his 
return events fell out so swiftly she was 
caught up helplessly in their whirl. 

That morning, just at noon, a wagon 
rolled into the yard, and a voice hailed 
the house with loud cheer: 

“Mornin’, Uncle Nat. 
Jim.” 

Melanie, by the well, saw a large, 
bland man of middle age smiling down 
on them impartially, and beside him a 
large, bland young woman also offering 
them a general smile. 

“Can't light, thank you.” For old 
Nathaniel limped over to the wagon 
hospitably. “On my road to mill I’ve 
got ye th’ pick o’ th’ girls in th’ county 
tor a housekeeper. Jane Ann’s been all 
in a tew since she quit ye, tryin’ to think 
o some good woman to do for ye.” He 
beamed mild helpfulness on both the 
men. ‘Yesterday a week my _ niece, 
Clarissa Glidden, come over to make us 
a long visit. Jane.Ann, she had one o’ 
her inspirations. ‘There was Clary 
without no home, an’ Uncle Nat with- 
out no woman. Th’ very tassel on th’ 
cap o° good luck was to bring ’em to- 
gether. So here she is.” He touched 
the large, young woman with the handle 
of his whip. ‘My niece, Clarissa Glid- 
den, Uncle Nat Buckingham an’ his 
nephew.’ 

“Good mornin’.” She spoke in a 
sweet evenness, the feminine copy of her 
uncle’s. good cheer. “Pleased to meet 
you both. You give me your hand, Mr. 
Vaile, so I can alight.” 

Both uncle and nephew moved in a 
daze, mechanically helping the stranger 
to the ground, and lifting out her trunk, 
so that her entrance into their scheme 
of living was an accomplished fact be- 
fore they, in their own phrase, “sensed” 
it. But Melanie, holding by the well 
sweep, rocked with secret mirth. Her 
nimble wits had caught the thread of 
cause and result. 

“He don't want 


Mornin’, 


her—that butter- 
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won’t-melt-in-his-mouth man—he don’t 
want her sagged down onto him, an’ so 
he’s brewed up this business 0’ house- 
keepin’.” 

She watched the wagon drive off and 
the girl walk toward the house between 
the two men, herself unnoted. The 
newcomer was a handsome girl, with 
large, mild eyes, and a delicate color in 
her cheeks. She moved with a kind of 
dainty propriety, and all her garments 
were crisp and cool. Melanie marched 
airily out to meet the invader, her hair 
blown about her face, her color racing 
and leaping high. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Glidden.” Her 
vibrant voice seemed oddly emphatic 
against the other’s calm flow. “I guess 
I’d better show you your room. I’m th’ 
housekeeper here.” 

If she looked for a sensation, she 
reckoned without the balanced Clarissa. 

“How de do?” tranquilly. “You're 
real good.” 

Melanie led the way to her own room 
with the feeling of one who has clashed 
with an enemy and come off second. 

Some anxiety stirred in the nephew, 
evidently, for that night when he 
brought in the milk he halted awkwardly 
by the litchen door. 

“Uncle Nat’s in a kind 0’ worry for 
fear you’re a-goin’ to quit us now,” he 
said, in his slow, deep voice, his eyes 
fixed on the milk pail. 

Melanie’s glance wandered out of 
doors, where, well out of hearing, the 
old man and Clarissa walked in the 
garden. 

“T am goin’.” 

He accepted this. 

“Where you goin’ to?’ And sud- 
denly his weather-beaten cheeks flushed 
darkly. 

“Jerusalem!” Instantly her answer 
capped his question. 

Their eyes met strangely, his holding 
her gaze till it fell to the floor. Then he 
went without another word. 

Melanie, in her little room under the 
eaves, packed till late that night, laying 
into her trunk her garments with a pre- 
cision of care that was of her fingers 
only, for her eyes were adream, and 
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sometimes she smiled, and sometimes 
sighed faintly. Her brain rang to a 
curious hollow sense of all duties done, 
all ties sundered, all responsibilities set 
adrift. 

“T’m goin’ loony.” . She stood up nim- 
bly. “I'll get me a good cool drink o’ 
water from th’ well, then I'll go right 
to bed.” 

The night was all a soft blackness 
pricked out with millions of stars bright 
as in midwinter; and away on the hill 
a restless sheep jangled his bell. 

Melanie leaned against the well curb, 
and thought strangely of all the folds 
and byres, not only in this homeland, 
but in remote regions whose very names 
were unknown to her, asleep under the 
kind stars. Suddenly her eyes opened 
wide. Was some one moving in the 
barn? Was Jim Vaile out there at mid- 
night? The light widened into a glow 
as she watched. Then fear seized her, 
such terror as only lonely country folk 
know who must uproot “the red flower” 
with their own feeble hands. Quick as 
a boy and noiseless as the night wind, 
she sped back to the house, up the stairs, 
and pulled at a closed door. 

“Jim! Jim!” 

“What?” The answer came low and 
tense. 

“Barn’s afire. Don’t scare th’ ol’ 
man.” 

She was gone in a whirl of speed. It 
was the “new” barn—a building not 
more than half a century old—and in 
that the horses were kept. She must 
save pretty Sunset, the colt. She pulled 
open the great door and darted into the 
glare and heat. Where was the colt? 
She groped into the nearest stall, and 
stumbled over something huge and 
warm. A quick swerve and jump saved 
her as the horse scrambled to his feet. 
She untied his halter and led him out. 
He followed so docilely that she realized 
she had found one of the work horses— 
old Bill or Sallie. Stumbling in the 
darkness now growing clearer, she tied 
him to the porch and hurried back. A 
man rushed by her, calling: ‘Where 
you keep your critturs?” But she had 
no time to wonder how he came there. 
She must find Sunset. As she plunged 
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back in again, she heard a loud, angry 
shout. 

Bill and Sallie had stalls opposite the 
colts. She would try the other side, and 
the farthest first. She slid into the stall 
warily, for Sunset might kick. The 
dense smoke made objects swim out of 
their proper place. She groped for his 
head. 

“Sunset,” she called, and tried to give 
Uncle Nat’s whistle ; but her voice dried 
in her throat. 

No sound answered her but a mighty 
pur like some great cat. It was a queer 
noise, and the girl stopped in daze to 
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They jogged on through the still August afternoon. 
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consider it. Another sound, shrill and 
anguished, reached her. 

“She’s in there, Melanie is!” 

The voice was old Nathaniel’s. It 
pierced her bewilderment. She saw now 
clearly into the stall. It was empty, and 
so was the one next-to it. Out then! 
Between her and the door rolled a bank 
of smoke shot with points of fire. Could 
she climb out the little window high 
over the stall? Could she force a way 
through that stifle? She was aware her 
eyes smarted, her tongue was raw, and 
her throat labored over each breath. 

A man staggered through the murky 
wall, caught his breath in the clearer air 
of the stall, and lurched against her. He 
swept her up into his arms, and hurled 
her and himself through the fire. 
Melanie felt a searing moment, as if she 
were a dead leaf whirled into a furnace; 
then a drenching, icy shower struck her, 
and she dropped on the ground. 

“She ain't burned none. She’s all 
right if she ain't swallowed th’ stifle,” 
Melanie heard a strange voice say. 

She sat up, her teeth chattering. 

“Where are Sunset and Rattler?” 

“Down in th’ pasture. They weren’t 
put in th’ barn to-night.” This was Jim 
Vaile. She knew his voice now. He 
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was black with smoke and panting with 
exertion. 

“Your critturs are all safe, an’ th’ hay 
ain’t in, so th’ worst o’ it’s th’ barn it 
self,” said the stranger, whom Melanie 
now recognized as a farmer from below 
the ridge. 

“Tt'll burn itself out. Wind's off th’ 
other barns,” said a second farmer. 

Melanie saw that the flames were 
bending west toward the vacant pas- 
tures, and that the old barns, set off by 
themselves, were safe. More men had 
begun to come, on horseback or running 
afoot. They deadened the fire with 
buckets of water. 

Melanie sat on the ground unheeded. 

“Where is Uncle Nat?’ she cried, but 
no one answered. 

“Jim’—she caught the young man’s 
arm—‘where’s your uncle ?”’ 

He turned on her sullenly. 

“He ran into the fire after you. I 
pulled him out.” 

“Two of us to rescue!” 
hysterically. 

Turning from the barn, still a blaze 
of cruel splendor, Melanie plodded back 
to the house. The rooms were lighted 
as if for a party, the air steamed with 
the heartening smell of coffee; and 
Clarissa, in as careful array as at high 
noon, was setting out crullers and 
cookies. 

“The menfolks’ll need somethin’ to 
eat. I stayed in to get it for ’em,” she 
said, her voice as calmly sweet as if two 
lives had not just quivered at the edge 
of eternity. 

“She’s_ got 
thought bitterly. 
to risk their lives savin’ her.” 
she said: “Uncle Nat hurt?” 

“In his room. I guess he’s hurt con- 
sid’ble bad.” 

Instantly, forgetful of her tired body, 
she flew for the bedroom. There on 
the bed, covered with the woven spread- 
eagle quilt, the old man’s face showed 
white as his hair. A bloody arm and 
shoulder lay outside on the coverlid. 
Melanie, who always shrank from blood, 
whom the sick annoyed, now washed 
his face, brushed his hair back from his 
forehead, and, light and quick, rinsed 


She laughed 


some _ sense,’ Melanie 
“The men don’t have 
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away the blood from his hurt. 
opened dulled eyes on her. 

“That you, Nancy, dear?” he mur- 
mured. “You hurt you in th’ fire?” 

The girl smilingly shook her head. If 
he dreamed her his “déar wife” she 
would not break the charm. 

Hours, days, years droned by while 
Melanie held the twitching hand and 
washed away the slow-dropping blood. 
Her arm in some way bad bees burned, 
and the uncooled smart tormented her. 
Yet she sat patient as a stone, her whole 
heart a lake of pity for the gentle, old 
man. A sick light, dank with rain, 
barred the window, and 2 chill wind 
lifted her hair. Hoofs sounded in the 
yard. Jim Vaile and the doctor entered. 
Jim was black with smoke, his shirt was 
torn and grimy, a great red bar branded 
his forehead. He neither spoke to 
Melanie nor looked at her, but brought 
the few necessities the doctor required, 
and awaited, holding to the bedpost, the 
verdict. 

“Pretty sick,” murmured the doctor, 
who was young and eager, “and old. I 
guess I'll spend the morning here. You 
nursing him?’’ His eyes swept Melanie, 
small and girlish. 

“She was pulled out o’ th’ fire her- 
self,’ Jim spoke out, in his deep, slow 
voice. ‘She ought to be in bed.” 

For days old Nathaniel wavered back 
and forth in the swing of life or death, 
his fire of vitality flickering, dying 
down, leaping up; and by night and day 
Melanie nursed him tenderly. The old 
man would not tolerate Clarissa near 
him, and only endured his nephew for 
acts of strength. 

“Nancy,” he would quaver piteously, 
in his haze of memory. 

Jim shared the night watch with her, 
deep in the armchair by the window, 
while she lay on the cot. Her least 
whisper awoke him, alert for any serv- 
ice. He seemed to lose all personality - 
of himself as a man or as a fellow 
townsman in her Pettipaug story, and 
be to her in the long, black hours a 
power for help, infinitely stronger and 
steadier than herself. 

3y and by the old farmer struggled 
back to the line of hope, childishly weak 
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and helpless, but as gentle and uncom- 
plaining as ever. 

Melanie found the house, abandoned 
by her as a thing of naught while the 
old man suffered, kept with a counsel 
of perfection impossible to her own 
swift processes; and Clarissa, tranquil, 
fair, and sweet, on the best of terms 
with Uncle Nathaniel’s nephew. 

The first morning of ris recovery, the 
old man sat by the open window of his 
bedroom wrapped in a dressing gown 
of an ancient, flowered pattern. His 
face looked like some transparent me- 
dium through whici: a light, small but 
exquisitely clear and bright, shone. His 
white hair hung long and silvery about 
his neck. 

“Jim,” he said very softly, “is she fig- 
urin’ on leavin’ us?” 

“Melanie Gault?” the other prompted. 

“T’ve felt she was,” the old man went 
on. “She’s got fine feelin’s, Melanie has. 
She wouldn’t stay where she wasn’t wel 
come. You tell her I ain’t fit to leave. 
You say I got to have her.” 

“Tell her that yourself.” 

“T don’t want she should go out from 
here, th’ Lord knows where. She ain't 
in no sense fitted to contend with th’ 
world.” 

The young man pondered this, his 
eyes on the floor. ; 

“She’s got money,” he said, in a hid- 
den voice. “Her father left her well 
fixed.” 

Old Nathaniel made a scornful ges- 
ture. 

“Money! She'll go over into th’ next 
county an’ cut their horses loose in th’ 
first fire comes ‘long, an’ there won't be 
nobody to pull her out.” 

“Well”—the young man shifted un 
easily as if to be off—‘‘you put it to her 
yourself. The farm can make out to 
pay wages to both, I guess.” 

“Wages!” Again his scorn. “You 
view it either o’ them two is studyin’ 
*bout wages.” 

But Melanie would not stay, not for 
all the old man’s piteous pleading. The 
next day the same stage that had 


brought her to the farm rattled her 
away down the valley, waving her hand 
and calling: 
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“T’ll be back. 
soon.” 

She shivered as she looked down into 
the valley, warm in the July sunset; but 
when a thin wind from Seven Days blew 
on ker, she opened her coat to cool her 
lungs. Az the first village she shivered 
more, but drove on because the tavern 
wore an air of bleakness frightening to 
the lonely. In the second, the tavern 
was closed. In the third, she crept for- 
lornly into the parlor, then into bed, 
murmuring to the startled landlady with 
a flare of her quenchless spirit : 

“This is my last sickness. You'd bet- 
ter treat me real pretty.” 

There for a month she stayed, not ill 
in any dramatic way to stir the sym- 
pathies, but in futile, dreary fashion. 
“Just tired out nursin’,” she told the tav- 
ern people, who were kind. 

She neither sent nor received letters, 
and her two months at the Buckingham 
Farm blurred into all the other experi- 
ences of her life, which in her great 
weariness took on the wavering outlines 
of a dream, and were as though they 
were not. 

One morning she dragged herself out 
of her room into the sunshine in the plot 
of grass in front of the tavern. The 
few happenings of the village street 
amused her. The tavern was opposite 
the dry-goods store, evidently the center 
of some trade, for women went in and 
out to the number of twenty or more in 
the morning. 

She sighed in a quick gust, then 
laughed, for some of the light-headed 
irresponsibility that had blown her about 
before her illness breathed upon her 
now. Any land, by any route, was hers. 
The kingdoms of the earth and they that 
dwell therein “for to admire and for to 
see.’ And once she had been tethered 
by a footrope to—— The trail of mem- 
ory wavered into a mist out of which 
she saw old Nathaniel Buckingham sit- 
ting by the fire in the Sabbath dusk, his 
face shining like the silver in the re- 
finer’s crucible, telling her of his “dear.” 
He had been bound hand and foot by 
an imperious wife, yet was ever a soul 
so free? No limitations had power to 
sting his spirit, soaring far above them. 


I promise I'll be back 











The dead 
woman had been 
weak. She could 
not yield; but 
he had been 
strong. He had 
forced all his 
small loves and 
hates to the 
service of per- 
fect love. A 
few small coins 
of compli- 
ance had pur- 
chased “the 
pearl of great 
price.” Had the 
dead woman un- 
derstood? What 
difference did it 
make? He had 
understood, and 
had drunk for 
half a century 
the clear waters 
of the cup of 
ideal love. 


"ee F r @€@ @e- KeamcdVower 
dom? she 
questioned 
in her dream. 


“It ain’t here nor there; it’s inside you. 
I could have been free long ago if I’d 
been a different woman.” 

She started with a cruel throb of all 
her blood, for driving up the street were 
a strange man-.and Clarissa Glidden. 

Clarissa entered the store, turned at 
the entrance, and crossed the street to 
where Melanie crouched. Nothing es- 
caped those calm, dull eyes. Well, let 
her come, she herself wasn’t doing any 
mischief here. 

“How de do, Melanie?” Clarissa 
took the other’s slim, hot hand in her 
large, cold grasp. “You're lookin’ real 
bad; kind o’ thin an’ yellow.” 

Her glance swept the girl from head 
to foot, making her into a dingy creature 
- of ill health and weak nerves. 

Melanie flung back a brave defiance; 
but no enemy could mar that calm pret- 
tiness, those dainty muslin frills. 

“Been sick?” Clarissa went on kindly. 

“Just tired. You tradin’ to-day?” 
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You got a wife livin’ now.” 


“You can’t wed her. 


“James sent me over. He heard me 
say I wanted to match some ribbon, an’ 
he found a neighbor had business here. 
He’s real thoughtful always, James be.” 

“Is her” 

“Tt’s dreadful sad him bein’ left with- 
out a wife an’ home so young.” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s more’n a year now, I under- 
stand.” 

Melanie nodded, her brilliant eyes 
watchful, waiting. 

“T hope I’ll be able to make up to him 
some for what he’s suffered. He’s a 
man a girl can be proud to wed.” 

“Wed!” 

“There ain’t nothin’ perfected yet.” 
Clarissa smiled on. “I’m a-keepin’ it 
real private ; but I thought it warn’t like 
lettin’ ord’nary folks into it tellin’ you, 
you an’ him’s such old—acquaintances. 

“T’m goin’ to spend th’ night with 
Mary Bush.” Clarissa rose smilingly. 
Indeed, her smile was painted perpet- 
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ually on her face. “I shan’t have ‘nother 
chance I can’t tell when, an’ I lef’ th’ 
menfolks well provided for.” 

Melanie stayed on the bench, her face 
grooved with the labor of decision, her 
eyes now lost in memories, now brilliant 
with apprehension. By and by she stood 
up with a manner of finality, went into 
the tavern, knotted together a small 
bundle, and started down the road. 
Outside the town she waited under a 
tree hours, till the 
wagon and man that 
had brought Clarissa 
rumbled into view. 

“You take me to 
Mr. Buckingham’s 
farm?” she asked, 
with offhand pleas- 
antness. “TI was his 
housekeeper.” 

The neighbor con- 
sented readily. To- 
gether they jogged 
on through the still 
August after- 


noon, on into the 
dusk full of the 
sound of crickets 


and the piping of 
frogs. 

The farm was all 
dark when they 
drove in, but a beam 
of light shone from 
the kitchen like a 
hand held out in wel- 
come. Old Nathaniel 
himself opened the 
door. 

“Bless the good 
Lord, it’s my little 
girl!” he cried out 
in his old voice, thin and silvery, like his 
hair. “Well, if this ain’t a pretty sight!” 

He folded her in his arms, his hands 
trembling with eager tenderness. 

Melanie leaned her head against his 
breast, and wished with all her heart 
she were, indeed, his little girl “come 
home. 

“Supper’s just set on th’ table. Jim 
ain’t in yet.” The old man limped about 
in a flutter of hospitality. 

Melanie saw that Clarissa, as she had 





“You an’ she was ‘quainted ?” he began. 
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said, had left her men well provided 
for. 

She laughed, a broken sound without 
mirth. 

“Clarissa’s got a real pretty disposi- 
tion,’ as if summing together the other’s 
values. 

“Yes, 
*nough.” 

Some curious intuition turned the old 
farmer’s eyes to her, their mild light 
searching her. In 
that long ray of un- 
derstanding Melanie 
cried sharply : 

“Ts she goin’ to 
wed Jim?” 

The kitchen door 


yes, she’s pleasant spoken 


swung wide to a 
steady tread. Jim 
Vaile stood out 


against the darkness, 
browned by the days 
in the open fields, 
and smelling of new 
hay. A red, deeper 
than any of the sun’s 
work, tided into his 
face. His eyelids 
flickered as if front- 
ing a flare of light. 

“You here?” he 
said loudly. 

“Melanie’s come 
back on a visit,” old 
Nathaniel explained, 
with soft haste. 

Vaile nodded at 
her curtly without 
any other greeting. 
Whatever emotion 
had swayed him the 
instant of his sur- 
prise, he had reined himself into his 
usual somber composure. 

“Colt’s gettin’ on all right now,” Jim 
remarked as he took his seat. 

The old man replied with a farmer’s 
interest, and in such bits of talk on daily 
living the meal was eaten. 

After supper, the girl and the old man 
sat on the bench by the door, out in the 
soft blackness of the night, his old hand 
quiet and cool in hers, which twitched 
hotly. He talked of his “dear” in a 
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tamble of tender words. She thought of 
the thing she had come back to do. In- 
side the kitchen, Jim Vaile read the pa- 
per by the lamp, his handsome face set 
in an immobility like an unchanging 
mask. The girl from her corner watched 
him steadily. By and by he rose, folded 
his paper, wound the clock, and did vari- 
ous errands about the kitchen, pointing 
toward bed. Melanie came to her feet, 


trembling. 
“I’m goin’ to speak to Jim, Uncle 
Nat,” she said, in a whisper. 


She held his hand for a moment 
against her breast as if that loving old 
touch had power in it, and stepped into 
the room. 

“Jim,” she said. 

But her voice was so low he did not 
hear. She had to say his name again. 
He turned and faced her. 

“T met Clarissa Glidden over to Bas- 
comridge to-day.” 

Still he did not speak. The girl 
moved into the circle of light from the 
table. In its haze her eyes looked big 
and wild, her cheeks coral red. She 
caught the table edge in a clenched grip, 
and her voice broke jerkily. 

“She told me you was goin’ to wed 
her.” 

At last he spoke stolidly : 

“When she say I was goin’ to do it?” 

The girl flung a glance behind her as 
if to some help that brooded over her. 

“You can’t wed her.” 

“Why not?” 

A dreadful silence fell between them 
which the girl broke in a cry. 

“You got a wife livin’ now.” 

The man’s face quivered, then set. 

“No, I ain’t. My wife’s th’ same as 
dead,” he went on doggedly. “Th’ law 
says she’s dead.” 

“Th’ law!” 

“The law gave my wife a divorce 
from me a year ago, an’ she’s been dead 
to me just twelve months.” 

Melanie’s breath panted in her throat. 

“But she’s your wife just th’ same. 
Th’ divorce was just to 

“My wife’s dead, an’ a man’s got a 
right to wed him a second wife in any 
State in this Union.” 

Melanie stared at him with a fright- 
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ened face from which all color was 
flowing. 

“It ain’t right. She’s your wife. It 
don’t matter what she did,” she re- 
peated in a high whisper. 

“She did!” He laughed out. “She 
was an angel that run away from a 
hard-fisted brute; an’ the law, to pro- 
tect her, gave her a divorce.” 

“T guess there’s only two in th’ world 
understood what th’ strife was between 
you, an’ that was you an’ her,” the girl 
answered, with unexpected quiet. “You 
made up your mind ’bout this, Jim?” 

Some wind of memory flecked the 
man. He laughed again bitterly. 

“T made up my mind I'll marry 
Clarissa Glidden or any woman I 
please,” he said, in a dogged mutter. 

“You shan’t! It'll be—wicked. I'll ' 
tell”—she brought the name out with 


difficulty—‘“‘Clarissa herself.” 
“You can spare your breath.” His 
voice rose a little. “She knows. She’s 


got a cousin down Pettipaug way told 
her all there was to know.” 

“You can’t. It’s wrong.” 

Melanie’s courage broke in a gust of 
tears, hot and comfortless, for this was 
Pettipaug half a century ago, its ideality 
in marriage and its honor of a broken 
pledge. 

“Maybe she'll pay some heed,” he 
went on in his raised voice, his com- 
posure never leaving him, “if you tell 
her my wife lef’ me because I starved 
an’ abused her.” 

“Starved an’ abused her!” 

The words echoed strangely in a mild 
old voice. Uncle Nathaniel had opened 
the door unheard. He looked in a daze 
from Jim, lost in the shadows, to 
Melanie, in the light, her face scorched 
with tears. The girl ran to him and 
shook his shoulder lightly. 

“He’s talkin’ bitter, Uncle Nat,” she 
cried passionately. ‘He never raised his 
hand against his wife, an’ there wasn’t 
a girl in th’ county had better providin’ 
nor nicer clothes.” 

The old man stared at them piteously. 

“You an’ she was ’quainted ?” he be- 
gan; but Melanie swept on: 

“She lef’ him ‘cause he was set an’ 
determined to have his own wish an’ 
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will in every last thing. There wasn’t 
anything so small but he must have th’ 
say-so over it. She fought him—his 
wife did—with all th’ strength there was 
to her; but—look at him!” The girl 
swept her hand around in a fiery gesture 
at the impassive figure, lowering, potent, 
and still in the shadows. “Who could 
battle against him? An’ she was all 
wore out contendin’, an’ reasonin’, an’ 
bein’ beaten—always bein’ beaten. She 
couldn’t argue any more, an’ she 
couldn’t give in any more, so—the 
judge, he set her free.” 

Her breath panted after her words. 

“Did you prize her, Jim?” The old 
man groped for some form of life he 
knew in this welter of strange, new 
thoughts. His frail, sweet voice, like 
the thin notes of a flute, lingered in the 
dim room, hot with the passions of these 
two so dear to him. 

In the silence, the other man’s voice 
dropped each word heavily. 

“She was th’ dearest thing on earth 
to me.” 

“What you let her go for?” 

He had grasped now the amazing fact 
that his nephew’s wife was not dead. 

“Lord in heaven! Do you think I’d 
hold her back when she was strainin’ to 
be free—from me? Th’ judge said if 
I disputed it, she couldn’t go. I admit 
I was stubborn "bout little things, an’ 
made her will yield to mine; but in this 
one great matter she longed for I give 
her her way free as air. I prized her 
too much to keep her. 

“There ain’t a day since she lef’ me 
I ain’t missed her, nor one I ain't 
plagued myself with questionin’ how she 
was makin’ out alone.” 

The words came slowly, yet in a kind 
of stemless tide; and each one shook his 
big body like a sob. 

“But if you prize her!” Nathaniel 
still strove in the maze. “You say you 
goin’ to wed Clarissa Glidden?” 

“A man’s too lonesome.” 

“He can’t marry her, Uncle Nat. 
’T would be sin!” cried out the girl again. 

“What’s it to you if I sin?” Smoth- 
ered under his quiet burned a fury of 
passion, fire under earth. 
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Old Nathaniel came forward into the 
light, his face shining. 

“Jimmie,” he pleaded, “you take her 
back. You won’t be lonesome no more 
then.” 

“Lord!” cried Jim, in the extremity 
of his misery. Then he calmed himself 
into quiet. “I guess you ain’t got a holt 
o’ th’ situation ever yet, Uncle Nat.” 

“Yes, he has,” cried Melanie, with 
passionate eagerness. 

“Take her back, Jim. 
back.” 

The man’s face worked in a white 
heat of agony. 

“T can’t,” he said thickly. 

“Jim, Jim!” begged the old man. 
“Let go o’ that idea o’ Clarissa Glidden, 
an’ take your true wife home.” 

Jim stepped forward one pace till he, 
too, was in the small, glowing circle, 
part of the group of this tragic, little 
drama. He spoke out without irony, in 
a steady voice of truth. 

“T wouldn’t wed that Clarissa girl if 
she was th’ queen o’ Spain. I wedded 
a wife a’ready, an’ there ain’t law 
*nough in th’ Union to unmake her my 
wife, however much it may give her th’ 
right to leave me. I never spoke a word 
to Clarissa that could be took other than 
plain civilness, an’ th’ girl lies if she 
says other’n that.” 

Melanie stretched out a hand, timid 
as a leaf, and touched his folded arms. 

“Take me back,” she whispered, drop- 
ping at last all hide and seek of phrases. 

The man’s arms shook. 

“T can’t take you back, Melanie,” he 
answered, with a kind of suffering 
sternness. “It would be all to do over 
‘gain. I was born stubborn, an’ I was 
raised stubborn, an’ I'll die stubborn. I 
can’t be different from what I am. I 
can’t change. I’d break your heart all 
over gain.” 

The girl pulled at his arms to open 
them. 

“T don’t want you different, Jimmie. 
I love you just th’ obstinate way you 
are. It’s me that’s changed. The year’s 


Take her 


made me different.” 
She crowded herself into his half 
yielding arms. 
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“But I don’t want you changed into 
somebody I don’t know, Mel. I set 
by you ’cause you were just what you 
are.” 

Still he held himself away from her. 

“Listen, Jim. I ain’t changed, not a 
bit. It’s only like what Uncle Nat says 
*bout his dear wife.” She reached her 
arms around his neck and drew his 
cheek down against her.hair. ‘Your 
love’s th’ sun in heaven to me; an’ th’ 
moon an’ stars, too, an’ all th’ rest o’ 
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things. My little wishes or wills, they’re 
nothin’. I'll never give ‘em another 
thought. I’ve wandered about for a 
year to find that out, but I’ve come home 
at last.” 

Old Nathaniel saw the big arms close 
around the slim wand of a girl till she 
was lost in them. Then he turned away, 
tears glittering on his cheeks, murmur- 
ing with all the blessed illogicality of 
love: 

“She’s so like my dear.” 


A Song of Youth 


OUTH is but a dancing girl, garlanded with flowers, 
Dark of eye and scarlet-lipped, bosomed like the May, 
Zither-bearing, vagrant-faring down the sunny hours, 
Where the slant-winged swallows set the meadow grass asway. 


Swift I smiled her to my side, flung a trinket golden, 
Caught the glint of elfish glee in her gypsy glance, 

Set. my lute against my lips, played a measure olden, 
Thought to do the piping for her madcap feet to dance. 


Strolled a stripling down the way, where the music beckoned, 
Flung a single rosebud down, red as sunset skies. 

Laughed she through her dusky hair at his gift unreckoned, 
Placed its stem between her lips, smiled into his eyes. 


Youth is but a dancing girl, fickle, wanton-hearted, 
Love’s alight at every turn, and oh, the world is wide! 

Ere my strain had died away, Youth had swift departed, 
Gayly faring, all uncaring, by the stripling’s side. 


MartHA HASKELL CLARK, 
























































TO HER ABOUT TO MARRY 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


ERE comes the bride,’’ chants the organ, in Lohen- 
grinese. Yes, here she comes, while—— 


Her feet beneath her sixteen pleats 
Like little mice steal in and out, 


to adapt the immortal lines of Sir John Suckling. Here 
she comes, and he is around somewhere, too; he, the 
groom. But he must figure merely as “conventional,” 
while she is the perfect product of a modiste, a dress- 
maker, a seamstress, and a coiffeuse, her mother, and her 
aunts. 

Women crane politely, bachelorg murmur: “Lucky 
dog, confound him!’ She wonders if she is too red or 
too white. And who notices the groom? He never will 
be of less importance until arrives, for his household, “‘it,” 
that first marvelously satiny, pinky, squeaky, potential 
“it,” which he, its papa, is not permitted even to touch! 

Man, I freely maintain, has the worst of the send-off 
in the matrimonial hop-skip-and-jump. Nevertheless, he 
must be considered. Therefore, sweet Mrs. Youngwife, 
a word with you. Here is a man for you to take care of! 

I know; he is to take care of you—and so he will, else 
he is no man. He’ll be mighty glad of the chance. He 
has said so, hasn’t he? And if you can’t believe the vows 
of your big or little, handsome or homely, George, whom 
can you believe? However, while he is taking care of 
you, my dear, you have him on your two pretty hands. 

This is not, please observe, the same as having him in 
your hands; for although he doubtless has volunteered to 
put himself there, some persons doubt the wisdom of a 
woman marrying a man to reform him. It may prove a 
sacrifice as painful as a sacrifice to Moloch. But you'll 
have him on your hands, which will be a sufficient prob- 
lem for the day thereof. Adopting a child has its re- 
sponsibilities, but adopting a man ~whew! 

He who writes this article is one who extends the old- 
fashioned fantasy that children should not be left to the 
manipulations of aliens, by adding that husbands should 
not be so left, either. In fact, I am among those has- 
beens and dissenters who much enjoy taking their own 
wives in to dinner, and sitting beside them; who prefer 
them to other wives. And I cling to the fond picture of 














































































































Mrs. Youngwife darning George’s hose, sewing on 
George’s buttons, closing a comforter—excuse me, I 
mean a silk handkerchief—about George’s dear throat. 
For some one has said that every woman is a mother, 
who must cuddle cat, dog, fad, or better; and along this 
line the majority of wives will mother their husbands. 
The opportunity is there. Most hubbies like to be moth- 
ered; like it either as a tribute of affection, or as a 
tribute to their presumably superior powers. Even when 
George shrugs away, in masculine haste, to catch the 
car, he has been flattered by that pat upon the cheek, that 
final adjustment of his tie. 

But you understand him. I know that you do, Mrs. 
Youngwife. Woman is born understanding man; you'll 
always understand him, but you'll probably misinterpret 
him. See the distinction? When business grips him 
you'll understand that; only you are liable to assume that 
he loves business better than he loves you. And such 
assumption is absurd. 

It is very difficult for you, Mrs. Youngwife, from your 
habitat of the woman’s department in homeland, club- 
land, shopland, to estimate the crises with which George 
wrestles, like some St. George and the dragon, in the 
men’s department of officeland, counterland, benchland. 
Yes, my dear Mrs. Youngwife, before some situations 
the woman behind must stand helpless, and occasionally 
she will be quite unable to disentangle the Gordian knot 
on George’s brow. There is, I appreciate, the most 
dreadful tragedy in donning a blue-ribbon sash—pardon 
me, a foulard a la princess—and providing favorite gems 
—-Graham-—baked in the wedding-gift heatless cooker, 
and then to have George stare vacantly and gobble the 
gems as if they might be cotton batting. Tis pretty 
mean of George, I admit; but, mere man myself, I know 
of no antidote. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” 

“Aren’t you very well, dear?” 

“Are you worried, dear?” 

“Has anything gone wrong, dear?” 

“Tf you tell me all about it, dear, maybe I can help 
you.” 

“Don’t you love me any more, dear?” 

“Boo hoo! And you haven’t noticed a single thing!” 

Any incantations and exorcisms such as these will fail 
to oust the evil spirit; and my experience has been-— 
mind, I do not say personal experience; the supreme and 
















































































































































acute situation never has occurred in our house—but my 
experience, my hearsay experience, has been, that if 
George is let alone he will get over the attack. Some 
other day he will notice each “single thing,’ and some 
other day he will be as devotedly attentive as ever to the 
details of kitchen, porch, sale, or what Mrs. Smith’s latest 
bit of news was. 

No, George’s apparent defection does not mean that his 
love for you is dead; it does not mean that his home is 
nothing to him any more, that you have failed to hold 
him, that you and he are drifting apart, “just like other 
couples,” et cetera, et cetera. Yet this is terrifically hard 
for woman to locate, in her system of married life; that 
man, particularly Younghusband, cannot alertly doff his 
business thoughts as he doffs his office coat, and come 
home keen to the excitement of the blue-ribbon sash—I 
should say, the foulard a la princess, whatever that may 
turn out to be—-Graham gems, and Mrs. Smith’s call; or, 
at least, cannot on demand empty his mind of the few 
details involving ten thousand dollars, ten hundred miles, 
one hundred men, and several years, and apply it to ad- 
miring his lovey-dovey. To paraphrase, Mrs. Young- 
wife, let me remark, modernizing Dick Lovelace: 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

We could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved we not bus’ness more. 


The last line I would modify further still, only it must 
rhyme, so I have left it “more.” Otherwise —and rhymes 
are pesky when they wish to be -I would have put it 
“also,” as “Lovedwe not bus’ness also.” You can see, 
though, that the meter would be bad, and the rhyme lame 
in the hind foot. 

All I would indicate is, that man, even your George, 
when obsessed by business, is not fatally ill, and instead 
of wrestling with him as he has wrestled with those 
downtown problems you had better play on the piano. 
For most men are stubborn. Mind, I do not say this, 
either, from personal experience that is, as a personal 
confession; it is again hearsay. Your George is stub- 
born, I’ll wager my hat. I’m not- no matter what the 
Lady-I-Married suggests. That is a different proposi- 
tion. Any personal proposition is a different proposi- 
tion, so these lines may not appeal to you, save as they 
appeal generally. 









































































































But George, your George, is stubborn. So you can 
lead him. He is stubborn, he is sly, and despite his for- 
midable gender he is shy. Yet he may be as putty in 
those pretty fingers; for if he is not to be driven he is to 
be led. Rather of a calf is George, here jointly ruling, 
although he doubtless is a ravening lion among men. He 
should be led. In fact, my own wife tells me that, out 
of her experience also—hearsay experience, doubtless— 
to play on the piano instead of attempting play on her— 
on a husband’s fretted brow, is the shortest way to induce 
him to unload. Not that she plays badly; but in man, 
my dear Mrs. Youngwife, persists a trace of the ata- 
vistic, an element from the Cave Age, which lures to 
the chase, and makes the capture of consequence more, 
on occasion, than the prey. And when the door is only 
ajar, instead of widely open, for it he is apt to plunge. 

Even in these semisleeveless days, Mrs. Youngwife, 
you will learn to laugh according to the proverbial fash- 
ion, as laughed your mother before you, and her mother 
before her, and so on, back through the ancestry of the 
human race. It is a healthy, wholesome laugh, this 
chuckle about George’s frailties as compared with your 
heritage of strength, and he will be flattered by it; and 
whenever you can flatter him a wee bit, you have him. 

Much of the foregoing seems to you, I presume, plati- 
tude and twaddle; for the life of no bride and groom is 
to be like the life of any other married couple that ever, 
ever existed. Therefore, I will be only aggravating you 
by mention of quarrel. Indeed, quarrel is a poor word, 
and we will assume that a lady and a gentleman, such 
as you and George, will not quarrel. If all the world 
loves the lovers before marriage, it loves them more 
dearly after their marriage. It was my privilege to live 
over forty years with twain such lovers, yet I cannot 
deny that they had their differences of opinion; but I 
recollect that as often as they parted, mutually uncon- 
vinced, at morning or noon, they met, mutually amiable, 
at noon or night. 

It is accounted a wonderful thing—half a century of 
friendship. Books are written upon it. But a sweeter 
and more wonderful thing is half a century of love, which 
includes all the virtues—friendship, charity, honor, faith, 
kindness, honesty—all. 

So you will have no “quarrel,” Lady Youngwife. 
Either George will say that he is sorry, or you will say 
that you are sorry, for the impatient word or act that 



































































































may happen, from one or the other; and you will recall 
that one of the sweetest poems in the English language, 
the favorite poem of school-day recitation and of elocu- 
tionist, has for its sentiment: 


I didn’t mean to spell the word, 
3ecause--you see--I love you! 


There is time for this; there always will be time for 

this; and I am not one who believes that the family ties 
are being relaxed until they lie as dangerously loose as 
in the days of the decadence of Rome. 
_ To be sure, American family life particularly is wax- 
ing complex; and some would declare that wife and 
mother are being lost in the woman; that the home is 
being made merely a hotel. On the other hand, I know a 
number of couples—-aye, a very considerable number of 
couples, old and young—who work and play in mutual 
interest and amity, who sally from their-home with regret, 
and return to it with eagerness, who still retain the fatu- 
ous affection for the “fireside,” and “evening lamp,” and 
all that, who are bored chiefly when in alien company 
rather than when in one another's company; a home 
where the husband is occasionally privileged to put his 
feet on the couch, and where the wife actually does do 
the family darning while her partner reads aloud. This 
is considered superior to flit, flit, talk, talk; even the 
opposite couples, who feign to sicken at such monotony, 
covertly envy the ability to endure it. 

As to the children! I know a young mother with 
eight, all different. 

For you, dear Lady Youngwife, one of the blessed 
elect, whose sphere it is to make “brutes men, and men 
divine”—yes, by ballot, if you so prefer, or by viva voce 
and thy “purest monarchy” exercised in home headquar- 
ters, if that, fortunately for your peace of mind, be your 
bent- -I wish the beauty of a long, radiant, mothering 
comradeship; a comradeship which shall not controvert 
the statement that “the first of our duties to God and 
ourselves is to grow,” but which also shall question not 
that other statement: 





Happy, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 

She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely to but one on earth! 


To one, we may repeat, or to nine. 
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HILE the afternoon crowd in the 
Round Lake Chautauqua Audi- 
torium was still applauding her 

“Readings from James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley,” Miss Edith Sheldon, elocutionist, 
was hastening from the stage door into 
the patch of sun-shot woods that lay im- 
mediately back of the big building. 

“Here I am, Verdant!” she called. 

A dark-haired little girl promptly 
arose from her seat on a board propped 
between two friendly oak trees, and, 
picking up a violin case from across her 
knees, smilingly came toward the young 
woman. 

The air was fragrant with pine and 
balsam, and other woodsy perfumes, and 
the sweet country stillness seemed al- 
most rudely broken when the sounds of 
music or applause swept out from the 
huge auditorium. 

Miss Sheldon, in her recital gown of 
pale-blue mull, her cheeks flushed from 
her recent efforts to entertain the as- 
sembly audience, the tendrils of her 
curly hair forming a sort of blond haze 
about her forehead, looked exceedingly 
pretty, and Verdant gazed at her en- 
viously. 

“Oh, Miss Sheldon, if my face were 
only pink and white, like yours, and if 
I could only have fair hair, like yours, 


"wouldn't I be happy? 
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Ma says it’s 
wrong to find fault with our looks, but 
I never did like being a brunette.” 

Miss Sheldon laughed, looking pret- 
tier than ever. 

“You'll get over that foolishness in 
time. Why, I’d trade my taffy hair for 
your brown eyes any day.” 

Her hands dropped on the child’s slen- 
der shoulders, and she turned her 
around, facing her. 

“Verdant Cochran, I do believe those 
same eyes are tear-stained! What on 
earth Have you been crying?” 

The little violinist ducked her head 
to hide the telltale orbs, but the huge 
ribbon bow that held back her despised 
black hair quivered a guilty answer to 
Miss Sheldon’s question. 

Miss Sheldon spoke in accents of ex- 
aggerated reproach, to hide her instant 
sympathy. 

“Crying! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? When you've just had the 
biggest kind of a success here, and made 
me so proud of recommending you that 
I’ll hardly speak to people! When only 
last night the audience went so crazy 
over you that I felt actually obliged to 
telegraph the good news to your moth- 
er! And this is the way you feel about 
it? Well, well, Verdant!”’ 
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“But I don't think it’s right for her to Le makiw people langh the way 


she does.” 


Verdant raised her face, but straight- 
way hid it again in the soft blueness of 
Miss Sheldon’s fichu. 

“I’ve only cried once since I’ve been 
here, and I won’t do it again,” a smoth- 
ered voice assured the elocutionist. “I 
wouldn’t this time if that quartet on 
the program with you this afternoon 
hadn’t sung ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
Somehow—all of a sudden—that made 
me want to see mamma, and Fern, and 
pop, and even Fuzzy, so bad that I —I 
just choked, and had to get up and run 
out here, where no one could see me.” 

The ribbon bow on the bowed head 
quivered again suspiciously. 

“You know I was never away from 
home like this before —without any of 
the folks along—and it’s been a whole 
week !” 

Miss Sheldon sighed, but did not 
speak. Verdant, with a gasp, stepped 
back, staring up at her with sudden ap- 
prehension. 
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“Oh, Miss Sheldon, 
I won’t be a cry-baby 
again—-really I won’t! 
Please don’t look that 
way, as if you were 
sorry you brought me 
to Chautauqua with 
you - please!” 

With a tremulous 
smile, Miss Sheldon 
took the child’s chin 
in her hand, looking 
with misty blue eyes 


at the anxious, up- 
turned face. 
“J wasn’t feeling 


sorry about that, Ver- 
dant, dear. I was 
only thinking what a 
lucky little girl you 


are-if you could but 
realize it--to have 
‘folks’ to miss you 


when you are gone, 
and who are eager to 
love and welcome you 
when you come home. 
I haven’t any folks, 
you know.” 

“But lots of people 
must miss you like 
everything when you go away, even if 
they dont belong to you—they just 
couldn’t help it!” 

Verdant voiced her extravagant ad- 
miration so genuinely that Miss Sheldon 
felt somehow comforted. 

“Ye-es,” she admitted finally, “I sup- 
pose I have a few friends who might 
miss me if they didn’t see me around 
once in a while, but nobody cares for 
one quite like one’s folks; nobody quite 
takes their place.” 

She passed a graceful arm about Ver- 
dant’s willing shoulder. 

“T brought my violin along with me to 
the auditorium,” said the little musician, 
swinging the instrument out in front of 
her, ‘so I'd be all ready to practice that 
musical recitation with you as soon as 
you got through reciting, and not have 
to go back to my room after it. I 
thought you wouldn’t want to lose any 
time.” 

“You’re a farsighted youngster,” ap- 
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proved Miss Sheldon playfully, “and 
we'll do our practicing in the new Craw- 
ford cottage, yonder at the edge of the 
grove. Mrs. Crawford said the whole 
family would remain for the lecture this 
afternoon, and we could have the place 
all to ourselves.” 

Together they passed over a velvety 
carpet of matted leaves and grass to- 
ward the cleared space where the new 
house stood, Miss Sheldon chatting in 
the bright, careless way that charmed 
Verdant most. 

“And after we’ve gone over and over 
the recitation, like dutiful chilluns, we’ll 
treat ourselves to a nice long walk. 
That’s good for what ails you, and if 
nothing ails you it’s good for that. Then 
we'll have a very large supper, and a 
very small nap in our rooms, and then 
we'll arise, and put on our best bibs and 
tuckers, so as to be very, very, awfully 
beautiful when we present our combina- 
tion musical recitation for the first time 
on any stage this evening—ladies and 
gentlemen—and then—well, and then a 
fairy prince may come along and carry 
us both off to Sunset Land!” 

Verdant clapped her hands, and 
skipped ahead enthusiastically. 

“Oh, I can hardly wait for to-night, 
Miss Sheldon. It will be such fun to 
play on my violin while you recite ‘The 
Tramp Fiddler.’ I hope I won’t drown 
you out, or anything. You know I 
never accompanied any one before—I’ve 
only done solos.” 

The elocutionist’s manner became 
serious and professional in a moment. 

“Just remember this, Verdant, and 
I’m certain it will help you. From the 
time you begin to play, I want you to 
try hard to see—actually see—that poor 
tramp with his violin, sitting there alone 
by the dusty roadside, dreaming of the 
time when he was home, and well fed 
and comfy, instead of a half-starved 
vagabond with only other people’s 
homes to look at, and the lights in other 
people’s windows to cheer him.” 

Verdant’s imaginative eyes glowed. 

“T will, Miss Sheldon,” she promised 
fervently. ‘I can almost see him now— 
really I can!” 

“Good!” cried Miss Sheldon. “So 
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can I! And if we can only make him 
real to the audience—he’s a success.” 

After three-quarters of an hour's 
practice in the Crawford parlor, Miss 
Sheldon pronounced herself satisfied 
with results, and sank down restfully in 
a big wicker chair. As Verdant was re- 
turning her violin to its case there came 
the sound of voices from the yard. 
There was a large, old-fashioned 
wooden pump at the side of the house, 
near the parlor window, and they heard 
the water pouring spasmodically into a 
tin pail, and at the same time a loud 
voice, affected by the physical exercise 
of its owner into jerky, pumplike utter- 
ances, raised in doleful complaint of 
things in general, and Miss Sheldon in 
particular. 

“You know, Mrs. Crawford, that I 
don’t like all this educational business 
that’s the style now, anyhow. I liked 
the Round Lake’s doin’s better before 
we had any Chautauqua Assembly here 
at all. Just them old-fashioned camp- 
meetin’s was more to my taste. Of 
course, them lectures like the one we 
had on the pyramids, after Miss Shel- 
don got through her part this after- 
noon, ain’t interferin’ with the religious 
spirit exactly, but when it comes to all 
that worldy music, and ’specially the 
play-actin’ speakin’ like that Miss Shel- 
don does—it’s a profanin’ of these 
grand old woods—that’s what it’s a-do- 
ia 

The released pump handle emitted 2 
sort of mechanical groan. 

“Why, Mrs. Slater, I don’t agree with 
you at all,’ protested the other and 
younger voice. “Miss Sheldon is quite 
the most talented and popular elocution- 
ist we have ever had here—our super- 
intendent says so! And everything she 
does is most refined!” 

Mrs. Slater resumed operations at the 
pump. 

“Oh, I know Miss Sheldon’s popular, 
but I don’t think it’s right for her to be 
makin’ people laugh the way she does, 
a-temptin’ them to forget the weight of 
sin they’re each and all a-carryin’, espe- 
cially them that’s expectin’ to stay for 
camp meetin’ after Chautauqua is over. 
It makes me writhe in spirit to think of 
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it. I ain’t sayin’ anything against her 
personally, but such people as her and 
her kind do no good in the world, and 
you can’t say they do.” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel about 
it, Mrs. Slater,” came the calm, unyield- 
ing answer, “you shouldn’t have come 
to the grounds until camp meeting be- 
gan. Miss Sheldon earns her living by 
reciting, and I think it very unkind to 
criticize e 

“T ain’t objectin’ to her earnin’ her 
livin’,’ Mrs. Slater interrupted defen- 
sively, “but let her go back to the city to 
earn it; she needn’t do it here! That’s 
what I’m objectin’ to. We oughtn’t to 
have anything here that ain’t leadin’ 
people’s minds toward camp meetin’.” 

A slight tinge of amusement softened 
the indignation in Mrs. Crawford’s an- 
swer: 

“But most people do go right on at- 
tending to business, Mrs. Slater, don’t 
they, before camp meeting begins? Your 
husband, for instance, has the popcorn, 
peanut, and toy-balloon privileges here 
this summer, and seems to be kept very 
busy. Yet you don’t claim that toy bal- 
loons lead people’s minds camp meeting- 
ward, do you, Mrs. Slater ?” 

A pail struck with a clash against the 
pump, and part of its contents splashed 
out onto the pump platform. 

“My husband—that everybody knows 
—a-conductin’ a business is a very dif- 
ferent matter from strange play-actin’ 
people a-bringin’ their nonsense here 
from New York!” 

Sweet-natured Mrs. 
changed the subject instantly. 

“Let me carry one of those heavy 
pails over to your cottage for you, Mrs. 
Slater. I am sorry you have had such 
trouble with the water supply over 
there. It’s bad for your nerves.” 

Verdant crossed softly to the window 
and peeped out. Miss Sheldon sat quite 
still, a bitter little smile on her lips. 

“They’ve gone, Miss Sheldon.” 

Miss Sheldon continued to smile. 

““You—you didn’t mind what she said 
about you, did you, Miss Sheldon?” in- 
quired Verdant anxiously, noticing the 
strangeness of that smile. 

“Yes, Verdant, I’m afraid I did 
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mind, to be quite honest about it.”” She 
laughed—but without mirth. “It’s odd 
to think of any one’s looking down on 
me for my reciting. I’ve always con- 
sidered it as nice a way as there was 
for a girl to keep herself fed and 
clothed. In fact, I’ve been sort of proud 
of myself.” 

“Well, I’d rather be you than Mrs. 
Slater a thousand times over,” volun- 
teered Verdant hotly, “no matter if she 
does think she’s so good and you’re 
not !”’ 

Miss Sheldon sprang up and snapped 
her fingers, as if to dismiss the whole 
matter. 

“Guess I’d rather be myself, too, Ver- 
dant. Yes, I find that I still have a 
pretty good opinion of Miss Edith Shel- 
don, even if the pump lady hasn’t. I’ve 
been praised so much lately that perhaps 
a little criticism is good for me. I’ve 
learned quite thoroughly in my experi- 
ence with the world that the bumps gen- 
erally follow close on the bonbons, and 
I try to accept the bumps with as good 
grace as I can. Mrs. Slater gave me 
rather a severe one, but I'll not let it 
trouble me long.” 

Leaving the Crawford cottage behind 
them, they started toward a road unroll- 
ing like a silver ribbon through the trees 
just beyond. Miss Sheldon’s big leg- 
horn hat swung by a ribbon from her 
gy Verdant, hatless, carried her vio- 
in. 

Rambling aimlessly along, following 
the winding turns of the road, they 
came presently to a small hivelike yellow 
house almost hidden from the view of 
the passer-by in a tangle of neglected 
vines and bushes. Miss Sheldon stopped 
on the walk outside, laid a detaining 
hand on Verdant’s arm, and with a cau- 
tious finger to her lip motioned her to 
silence. 

When she spoke it was in a carefully 
lowered tone: 

“Do you hear that groaning, Ver- 
dant? The poor woman—she’s in pain 
again!” 

She leaned against the sagging gate. 

“Doesn’t it seem terrible that the sky 
can be as beautiful as it is to-day—the 
birds darting about and singing so that 























it makes one glad to 
be alive—and she— 
in there—hour in 
and hour out—suf- 
fering?” 

“Who is she?” 
whispered Verdant, 
awed and = sympa- 
thetic. 

“The wife of the 
station agent here. 
Some one told me 
about her hopeless 
iliness the first day I 
came. She and her 
husband live in 
Round Lake all the 
year. They say when 
she was well she 
took such pride in 
keeping her yard and 
cottage as neat as a 
bandbox—and see 
how it looks now!” 

“Are we going in 
to visit her?” asked 
Verdant. 

Miss Sheldon 
shook her head. 

“No, there is noth- 
ing we can do to 
help, so we might 
just as well go on 
and finish our walk. 
We've almost 
reached the top of 
the hill.” 

They were both silent for a few mo- 
ments after they leit the little gate, their 
young spirits clouded by the memory of 
the sufferer in the dingy yellow house. 

“They say she always looked forward 
to the summer as the happiest time of 
the year—she was so fond of the Chau- 
tauqua entertainments. And now she’s 
shut out from everything. JI wish there 
was some way we could give the poor 
thing a little pleasure, and maybe make 
her forget her pain for a little while. 
Illness and the loneliness it brings are so 
hard to bear.” 

Verdant pressed her cheek against the 
sleeve of Miss Sheldon’s gown. 

“She’d be happy again if she could 
only be in the audience once while you're 
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With a cautious finger tv her lip, she motioned Verdant to silence. 


reciting,” she said sincerely, “because I 
know I could just sit there and listen 
to you forever and ever!” 

“Verdant!’ Miss Sheldon came to a 
sudden halt. ‘Do you—do you really 
suppose that it would mean anything to 
her to hear me recite?” 

“T know it would, Miss Sheldon, but 
of course she’s not able to go to the 
auditorium, and that settles it.” 

“But why should it settle it, Ver- 
dant?” There was a growing excite- 
ment in the elocutionist’s manner. “We 
could go to her right in her own little 
room, couldn’t we? And I’d offer to 
recite, and you—you'd be willing to play 
for her, wouldn’t you?” 

Verdant jumped up and down. 
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“Oh, of course I would—if you think 
she'd like to have me!” 

Miss Sheldon seemed almost as much 
of a child as Verdant as they turned 
and scampered back down the hill to- 
ward the smothered yellow hive, where 
the one poor imprisoned bee droned so 
miserably. 

The door that opened on the diminu- 
tive front porch answered to Miss Shel- 
don’s touch without resistance, and Ver- 
dant waited just inside it while the 
young woman found her way to the 
darkened room beyond. 

“I’m a very sick person, miss, and I 
don’t like strangers coming in just out 
of curiosity to stare at me.” 

The words smote harshly on Ver- 
dant’s listening ears, and instinctively 
she reached back for the knob of the 
door. 

“Perhaps you meant it all right, but 
I’d rather you'd go away,” went on the 
querulous voice. 

Verdant could not hear Miss Shel- 
don’s reply—only a long-continued mur- 
mur, soft and gentle. Presently a win- 
dow shade in the sick room rolled to the 
top with a snap, then another, and yet 
another. Bright sunlight chased away 
the gloom that before had seemed to 
crouch there like an evil witch. Then 
Miss Sheldon spoke her name, and Ver- 
dant shyly answered the summons. She 
saw the gaunt figure of a woman 
propped up on pillows in the bed. 

“Mrs. Terwilliger, this is Verdant 
Cochran,” announced the elocutionist. 
“She’s a little violinist from Ohio who 
now makes her home in New York.” 

“H’m!” Mrs. Terwilliger gazed at 
the child fixedly. Her deep-set eyes 
were keen, but not unkindly. “Come a 
little nearer, won’t you?’ Verdant 
obeyed. “You look something like my 
daughter’s little girl. They moved away 
from this Wisconsin climate out to Cali- 
fornia last year. Yes—dquite a little like 
her! That’s her picture over there on 


the bureau, next the pincushion—the 
one in the bead frame.” 

Politely Verdant crossed over to ex- 
amine the photograph of the little girl, 
whose pictured eyes curiously resem- 
bled the cavernous ones of her grand- 
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mother, except that they were happy, 
smiling eyes. 

“She  seems—very—nice—indeed,” 
said Verdant formally, at a loss for 
something to say, but wishing very much 
to please the forlorn old woman on the 
bed. 

“She is a nice little girl,” declared the 
grandmother, weakly but emphatically, 
“and a nice-looking one.” 

As Verdant began to tune her violin, 
Mrs. Terwilliger watched her with in- 
creasing interest. 

“T wasn’t very gracious to Miss Shel- 
don when she came in,” she said, “but 
it’s real kind of you both to care to cheer 
me up with your music and recitations, 
and I—TI appreciate it very much. I 
was always fond of such things, and I 
haven’t been able to get out anywhere 
for along time. I’m glad the shades are 
rolled up, so I can see everything you 
do. Mrs. Slater thought I’d rest better 
if they were lowered, but somehow it 
just seemed to shut me in with the pain 
more and more. Dear me, I wish my 
little granddaughter could be here to 
enjoy it with me!” 

Verdant stopped 
string for a moment. 

“T wish so, too,” she said. 

“How old are you, my dear?” 

“Twelve last April.” 

“And play well enough to get pay for 
it from the assembly! Why, Julia 
wouldn’t know what to make of you! 
She’s all wrapped up in her dolls yet, 
and doesn’t think of a thing outside. 
Her mother writes that she expects to 
start her on piano lessons next year, 
though, and I certainly hope she will.” 

She sat up a little straighter. Miss 
Sheldon noticed with satisfaction that 
the distressful groaning had ceased. 

Before beginning to play, Verdant 
brought the picture of the absent little 
Julia from the bureau, and set it up 
against the pillow the other side of Mrs. 
Terwilliger. 

“Just to pretend that she’s in the au- 
dience, too,” she said, and Mrs. Terwil- 
liger nodded her approval of the scheme. 

Taking her stand at the opposite side 
of the room, where the light struck full 
upon her, Verdant raised her violin and 
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The invalid folded her hands contentedly on the bedspread. 


smilingly began to play. It was one of 
her most popular numbers—a brilliant 
Polish dance—and she performed it 
with such abandon, such witchery, that 
those who had heard it in the crowded 
auditorium the night before would 
scarcely have known it as the same se- 
lection. Miss Sheldon regarded her 
with wonder—the child’s undoubted 
genius laying its spell upon her as never 
before. The sun’s rays sifted through 
the boughs of a maple tree outside the 
window, and Mrs. Terwilliger pointed to 
the play of leaf shadows on the floor. 

“Look!” she whispered delightedly to 
Miss Sheldon. “It just seems as if the 
leaves were keeping time to the music. 
Sort of dancing before the Lord!” 

As soon as the Polish dance was con- 
cluded, Miss Sheldon was ready with a 
recitation, and now it was Verdant’s 
turn to be amazed. For it seemed al- 
most like a new and glorified Miss Shel- 





don who stood up there before that 
strange, solitary auditor upon the bed, 
revealing unsuspected eloquence of 
voice, and added expressiveness of face 
and gesture. Verdant could scarcely 
keep back her tears as she saw the poor, 
pinched face on the pillow growing 
brighter, and even heard the echo of a 
faint but hearty laugh. 

“Now,” said Miss Sheldon, after she 
and Verdant had recited and played for 
almost an hour, “we'll have one more 
number, Mrs. Terwilliger, if you aren't 
too tired, and then we I say good-by.” 

“Tired?” exclaimed the invalid. 
“Why, I haven’t felt so rested in a 
year!” 

“Good!” cried Miss Sheldon. “Well, 
our last number will be a poem, with 
violin accompaniment, called ‘The 
Tramp Fiddler.’ ” 

She rearranged the pillows behind 
Mrs. Terwilliger’s back, and Verdant 
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set up the photograph of the little Julia 
which had fallen over on its face. 

“We've never given it for any one 
before,” said Verdant, “so we hope 
you'll like it, Mrs. Terwilliger.” 

The invalid folded her hands con- 
tentedly on the bedspread. 

“Of course I'll like it,” she said. 

And the tramp, footsore from weary 
miles of wandering, sank down in the 
faded grass by the roadside. He was 
pale, and grimy, and unshaven. He had 
with him only two possessions he had 
brought from home. One was his tired 
body, and the other his dust-covered vio- 
lin. And as he sat there in the dying 
light of day, at last there came to him 
the full, bitter realization of all that 
he might have been, all that he had lost, 
the thing he had become! For not 
through the inhumanity of man, but be- 
cause of his own wild ways, he had 
reached his present pass of misery and 
starvation. And he bowed his head and 
wept. He cared no longer for the wild 
gypsy music that had accompanied him 
on his ramblings; there echoed through 
his heart and brain only those long- 
banished melodies his mother had loved. 

Softly he lifted the violin to his 
ragged shoulder. Softly, very softly, he 
began to play. And as the old-time 
music came forth at his bidding, he 
seemed to see his mother standing in the 
doorway of that distant home, looking 
yearningly, oh, so yearningly, down the 
sunset road for him—her only son—lov- 
ing him—wanting him still—in spite of 
his unworthiness—for was she not his 
mother? And suddenly in his heart 
there arose the cry of the prodigal: “I 
will arise—and go!” 

When the recitation ended there were 
traces of tears on Mrs. Terwilliger’s 
cheeks, but her eyes were shining. 

“And so he went back to his poor old 
mother! Of course, that was just the 
right thing for him todo. My, my! It 
just seemed to me I could actually see 
that poor tramp with his violin! I think 


I’ve enjoyed that one most of all.” 

As Miss Sheldon and Verdant con- 
cluded their farewells to Mrs. Terwilli- 
ger, the somber, drab form of a woman 
appeared in the door, gazing with open- 
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mouthed astonishment at the strange 
group in the sick room. She distantly 
returned the salutations of the visiting 
entertainers as they passed ‘her, turning 
a stiff head to look after them as they 
went down the front walk. 

“What were those two New Yorkers 
doin’ here, Mrs. Terwilliger? Seems to 
me it’s a strange place for them to 
come.” 

“What were they doing?” The in- 
valid’s voice was so strong and vibrant 
that Mrs. Slater scarcely recognized it. 
“They were bringing me back to a reali- 
zation of the Lord’s goodness, that’s 
what they were doing. I told you yes- 
terday that He had turned against me, 
and wasn’t willing for me to have one 
ray of sunlight come into my life. 

“Well, when those two girls came in 
here they just filled the room with sun- 
light, real and spiritual both! Just to 
think of their caring to do what they 
did for a poor, bitter, complaining old 
woman like me, who didn’t even make 
them welcome when they came! Why, 
Mrs. Slater, they went through their 
speaking and playing for me just the 
same as for an audience of thousands 
of people over there in the Chautauqua 
Auditorium. You can open the Bible 
and read to me now. I’m ready again 
to believe that the heavenly Father is 
loving and merciful, after all!” 

Mrs. Slater, with a dazed look on her 
grim face, opened the book. She read 
one sentence, the first she came to: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

The words fell clearly from her lips, 
then she stopped short. Raising her 
eyes, she saw, through the window op- 
posite, two young figures climbing up 
the hill. She remembered the exact 
words with which she had denounced 
one of those two figures that very after- 
noon: ‘Such people as her and her 
kind do no good in the world, and you 
can’t say they do.” 

“*Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ 
Why don’t you go on, Mrs. Slater?” 
inquired Mrs. Terwilliger. 

Mrs. Slater’s harsh voice softened, 
and into it came an odd break. 

“T was thinkin’, that’s why, Mrs. Ter- 
williger.” 
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R. HUNTINGTON MORGAN, 
leading man, temporarily “at 
liberty,” was taking an early- 

morning stroll in a quiet residential sec- 
tion of the city he was at the time hon- 
oring with his presence. 

He had just soliloquized that there is 
one thing worse than not having an ap- 
petite for your breakfast, which is not 
having a breakfast for your appetite, 
when he almost kicked a plump pocket- 
book lying on the edge of the sidewalk. 
It was half concealed by the heavy grass 
of the lawn, but the downcast eyes of 
the early pedestrian caught an unmistak- 
able glimpse of its plethoric beauty, and 
a slow smile broke across the hitherto 
gloomy countenance of Mr. Morgan. 

“To leave private property thus pub- 
licly exposed is little less than criminal 
carelessness,” he observed, as he picked 


up the wallet, glanced through its com- 
partments sufficiently to satisfy himself 
that one of them was stuffed with bills, 
and thrust it quickly into an inside 
pocket. 

Then he resumed his stroll, but with a 
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definite object in view, turning instinc- 
tively toward the odorous breakfast belt: 
that lay a few squares distant. 

When a man has a pocket sagging 
down with money, whether it be un- 
earned increment or the reward of toil, 
life presents a different aspect from 
that which it offers when he has not one 
quarter to rub against another, and the 
thoughts of Mr. Huntington Morgan 
had undergone just that metamorphosis 
from the moment he glanced into the 
pocketbook, and discovered that he was 
comparatively wealthy. Being an actor 


indefinitely “resting,” the comparison 
was obvious. 
“Now for a dainty, but nourishing, 


breakfast,” he said to himself as he 
stepped forward with a lighter and more 
resolute stride, lightly twirling the walk- 
ing stick which was his invariable com- 
panion however the world might fare 
with him, “and then, perchance, a de- 
lightful hour or so with a tailor and a 
haberdasher. After that 

What was to come after that was 
never definitely settled even in the mind 
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“NO; He's: St 1h I 
alive!” the chauffeur 
said, looking up al- 
most joyfully. “But 
I’m afraid he’s pretty 
well bunged up. Why 
the dickens didn’t he 
look where he was 
going?” 

“I suppose we’d 
better hurry him to 
a hospital,” suggested 
the tall man dubious- 




















“No, he’s still alive. Why the dickens didn’t he look where he was going?” 


of Mr. Morgan, for, as he stepped off 
the curb under the spreading maple trees 
that arched the street, a speeding auto- 
mobile turned the corner on two wheels, 
and cut short his pleasant meditations 
by flinging him halfway across the 
street, and leaving him an unconscious 
heap in the roadway. The man at the 
wheel stopped the flying car after it had 
covered a block or so, turned in his 
tracks, and came back to the rescue. 
Another man was standing up in the 
tonneau when they reached the inert 
form of the stricken actor, white-faced 
and shaken. 

“You don’t think he’s dead, do you, 
Harry?” the passenger asked, as the 
chauffeur jumped down and began a 
hurried examination. 

He rolled Morgan over very gently, 
and placed a trembling hand on his 
breast. The actor’s stout heart was still 
pumping away valorously. 








ly. “Do you know 


where there is one 
near here?” 
He had _ climbed 


down, and was bend- 
ing over the uncon- 
scious man, to assure 
himself that life re- 
mained in the still 
form. 

“There isn’t a hos- 
pital within miles of 


here, Mr. Withers,” 
the other assured 
him; “and, besides, 


I’m not keen on driv- 
ing up to a hospital 
with this fellow, and 
having our names and 
addresses, and ali that taken down. 
There might be a lot of trouble if—if 
anything happened.” 

“But we can’t let him lie here,” With- 
ers protested. “It’s inhuman! I 
wouldn’t think of such a thing! What 
do you suppose I told you to come back 
here for?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” the chauf- 
feur said hastily. ‘‘I meant it might be 
a better scheme to take him right to his 
home, if we can find his address on him 
—if we can get through with it before a 
policeman shows up we can give his 
folks any old name, and skip out. He’ll 
be well taken care of, all right, and we 
won’t run any risk of trouble. It wasn’t 
my fault, anyhow.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” said Withers. 
“T hadn’t thought of that. I can’t af- 
ford to waste any time on account of 
this business. Tl just have a look 
through his pockets.” 

















All this time Mr. Morgan had lain 
perfectly motionless, evidently stunned 
by the impact of the machine. He was 
not bleeding, and there were no bruises 
on his white features; except for the 
pulsation of his heart and the regular 
rising and falling of the chest under his 
well-brushed but timeworn coat, he 
might have been thought ready for the 
undertaker instead of the surgeon. 
Withers took a hasty look up and down 
the empty street, slipped his hand into 
the actor’s inside coat pocket, and drew 
out the wallet which a few minutes be- 
fore had been half hidden in the grass 
around the corner. 

“Ah, here we are!” he exclaimed ex- 
ultingly, as he drew out one of a little 
packet of visiting cards from the first 
compartment. ‘“ ‘Mr. Thomas Aleshire, 
fifty-six-twenty-two James Avenue.’ 
Where is that, Harry?” 

“Only a couple of squares from here,” 

said the chauffeur. “Let’s get a move 
on before some copper comes butting 
in.” 
Mr. Withers took a glance at the 
bunch of bank notes in the wallet, and 
tenderly replaced it in Mr. Morgan’s 
pocket. 

“Pretty well fixed, too,” he remarked. 
“That looks like a pretty good roll he 
had there. Now, you take his feet, and 
we'll get him into the car as easy as we 
can. Go slow—he may be mussed up 
inside.” 

Together they hoisted the actor into 
the machine, and in a few minutes Mr. 
Withers had his finger on the electric- 
bell button at 5622 James Avenue, the 
chauffeur beside him, and the limp and 
drooping form of Mr. Morgan between 
them. A surprised maid answered the 
summons, and nearly swooned when she 
saw the trio on the doorstep. 

“This is Mr. Aleshire’s home?” said 
Withers inquiringly. “Mr. Aleshire has 
met® with a little accident—just a bit 
stunned by his fall. We thought we 
would better bring him straight home.” 

“T—I don’t know,” stammered the 
girl. ‘I just came yesterday, to open 
up the house. Miss Mahaffey hired me 
down in the country at the hotel where 
I was working. She was stopping there 
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this season, and she sent me up yester- 
day to get everything ready. I never 
heard about Mr. Ale—this gentleman,” 
she concluded, pointing a shaking fin- 
ger at Morgan. 

Withers frowned with vexation at 
this unexpected turn of events, but he 
didn’t propose to be stopped by a serv- 
ant. And Harry, the impatient chauf- 
feur, who was looking over his shoul- 
der momentarily in expectation of seeing 
a policeman, was equally determined to 
wind the affair up right there. 

“Oh, come on,” he suggested shortly. 
“Tt’s all right. This gent is probably 
her brother, or her brother-in-law, or 
something. This was the address on 
his card, all right.” 

“That’s so,” Withers interposed, get- 
ting out the card he had kept in his vest 
pocket. ‘See—here it is.” 

And he displayed the bit of paste- 
board to the wavering maid. 

“It’s funny she never said anything to 
me about there being a man in the fam- 
ily,” she said. “But it looks like he be- 
longed here.” 

“Sure he does,” Harry promptly de- 
clared. ‘“Let’s get him lying down as 
soon as we can.” 

And, without wasting further time in 
parley, they brushed past the servant, 
carried Mr. Morgan into the nearest 
bedroom, and, having disposed him gen- 
tly among the pillows, slipped away to 
their machine, without pausing to give 
her anything in the way of names, ad- 
dresses, or other details that might be 
considered of interest later on. 

When he woke up some hours later 
the transplanted actor’s first thought was 
that he had a terrific headache; his 
second was that he was dying in a hos- 
pital. He found himself in bed, his coat 
removed, and a dozen soft pillows piled 
up behind his head and shoulders. From 
the opposite side of the bright, pretty 
bedroom a tall, angular woman of un- 
certain age tripped to his side as soon 
as he stirred. 

“Confounded homely nurses here,” 
was Morgan’s vagrant thought, as he 
looked into her face, and tried to piece 
out the happenings of the day. 

“Oh, Mr. Aleshire!” she exclaimed. 
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“T’m so glad you’ve waked up, and I do 
hope you're not hurt!” 

Mr. Morgan glanced from her face to 
one of his hands, lying on the coverlet, 
and frowned slightly. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said slowly, 
“but I’m afraid I—I don’t quite remem- 
ber—I—er ——” 

“Of course!” she cooed sympatheti- 
cally. “You must have had an awful 
bump from that old auto, and how could 
you remember? But you’re right in 
your own house, and I’m Miss Mahaf- 
fey, the lady you rented it to.” 

Morgan closed his eyes, and lay back 
on the pillows to think it over. While 
he was revolving the proposition in his 
whirling brain that he owned a house, 
and had rented it, and that he was now 
being nursed by his whilom tenant, the 
maid entered with a tray laden down 
with broth, and jelly, and toast, and 
other sickroom delicacies, the odor of 
which quickly brought the hungry actor 
back to the world of realities. 

“Never mind trying to think just 
now,” suggested Miss Mahaffey. “Take 
some of this broth. You must be very 
weak. And do try to eat a little toast, 
Mr. Aleshire. Bertha, maybe you'd bet- 
ter make a cup of coffee for Mr. Ale- 
shire, after all.” 

Without straining himself particu- 
larly the patient managed to sit up and 
take a considerable amount of nourish- 
ment. 

“Tell me about it,” he murmured, jab- 
bing his spoon absently into the calves’- 
foot jelly for the sixth time. 

“Why, it all seems so remarkable that 
I should meet you the very day I got to 
the city,” Miss Mahaffey warbled on; 
“but, after all, it’s quite simple. While 
I was down at Rest Haven a month or 
so ago I corresponded with Mr. Whit- 
taker, you know—your real-estate agent 
about getting me a furnished house. 
You recall Mr. Whittaker, don’t you?” 
she asked anxiously. “Perhaps I 


shouldn’t go on with this. Possibly 
you’re too weak and unstrung to be 
bothered 
things ?” 

“Not at all,” murmured Mr. Morgan, 


remembering names and 


sighing over the last morsel of toast. 
“Pray go on. I am anxious to under- 
stand it all.” 

“Well, Mr. Whittaker had your house 
on his list, you know,” she chattered, 
“and he said you were going away for a 
long stay, since your wife had died, and 
you'd been so lonesome, and you were 
willing to rent your place very reason- 
ably; so Mr. Whittaker and I came to 
terms in no time. Didn’t he mention me 
to you? But I suppose not—he said 
the matter was entirely in his hands, I 
remember.” 

The actor turned a languid face to- 
ward his vivacious nurse, whose every 
tone seemed to thrill with sympathy for 
him. 

“But about me being here,” he said 
softly. ‘‘That’s the part a 

“Why, that’s the simplest part of it, 
she said triumphantly. “I arranged with 
the real-estate man to take the place yes- 
terday, and sent my maid on to put 
things in order—I presume you went to 
your club or some hotel. Don’t try to 
think now,” she cautioned him suddenly. 
“It’s of no particular consequence. 
Then early to-day you were out walk- 
ing, and an automobile ran you down 
—you must remember that, I suppose. 
The gentlemen picked you up, and 
looked for your address in your pocket- 
book, and, finding your cards, brought 
you here, of course. Bertha did the 
best she could for you until I came. 
And now you know it all,” she con- 
cluded, with a bright smile. 

“How very extraordinary !” observed 
Mr. Morgan. 

His sudden transition from a break- 
fastless wanderer to the role of a pam- 
pered property owner was not only de- 
cidedly pleasant, but it appealed to his 
professional instincts. As an actor he 
felt more at his ease in the character of 
Aleshire, landlord of Miss Mahaffey 
and owner of the downy-white bed on 
which he rested, than he did in propria 
persona, as they say in the curtain 
speeches. Morgan was out of an en- 
gagement, out of funds, out of nearly 
everything. Aleshire was a_ready- 
made star, and by way of being a 
matinée idol, if he read the signs aright. 
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He determined 
to play the role 
to a finish, 
whatever 
it might be. 

“I see it all 
now,” he went 
Gn, “bare 
clouds are 
clearing. Yes, 
I remem- 
ber leaving my 
club after a 
light breakfast _ 
—and then the 
crash. I don’t 
recall anything 
after that. 
And—and my 
walbet;”” 
he went on, 
remember- 
ing his plump 
find of the 
early morning. 


“You say it 

was quite safe ' 

during the ex- . ~ aaa . 

citement ?” ’ \ rr A 
For answer >  I/ 7) 

Miss Mahaffey = ot Ni 

brought his / Z vase ea | 

coat from the no Yj a 

closet, and —e 


proudly pro- 
duced the big 
pocketbook. 

“They didn’t 
leave their names—the two gentlemen 
who brought you home,” she said; “but 
they simply said you'd had an accident, 
and were a little bit stunned, and they 
found your card in this pocketbook, and 
brought you straight home instead of to 
a hospital. It was so thoughtful of 
them, too,” she added naively. 

Mr. Morgan was eagerly looking 
through the compartments of the wal- 
let, and missed her last remark. He 
laid the purse aside, with a sigh of con- 
tent. The money was still intact. 

“?°Tis well,” he said. ‘Dame For- 





tune smiled upon me even in my mis- 
hap, and left me in the hands of 
friends. 


I am deeply indebted to you, 
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“What's the matter?” Mr. Morgan asked mildly, when he got a chance to speak. 


Miss Mahaffey, for your kindness, but 
I fear [ am imposing too far upon your 
hospitality. I am quite myself again— 
the crash only shook me up a bit—and 
I must leave you in possession of your 
house. I'll do very nicely at my club.” 

“Why, Mr. Aleshire!” Miss Mahaf- 
fey protested. ‘Who ever heard of 
such a heartless thing! And right in 
your own house, too! I wouldn’t 
dream of it! You must remain right 
here until you are quite well and strong. 
Bertha will help me take care of you, 
and I’m sure you'll not be the slightest 
trouble.” 

Which was why Mr. Huntington 
Morgan was dozing in an armchair 
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some hours later, playing Aleshire with 
all his native and acquired ability, when 
Miss Mahaffey, white-faced and trou- 
bled, opened the door of his chamber 
to a party of excited citizens—the mob 
of the little drama in which he was 
playing the star role. Foremost in the 
party was Mr. Withers, the kindly au- 
tomobilist who had brought Morgan to 
that hospitable door, and close behind 
him was Harry, the impatient chauf- 
feur, with policemen, detectives, and 
citizens on foot bringing up the rear. 

“That's the man!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Withers sternly, pointing an accusing 
finger at Huntington Morgan. “He's 
here, all right, officer. You're in luck, 
Aleshire.” 

At this a stocky little red-faced man 
pushed his way toward the startled 
actor, and glared into his face. Mr. 
Morgan began to rise slowly and with 
some difficulty. 

“Well, I don’t recognize him,” said 
the red-faced man at length, “but 
there’s no doubt he’s one of ‘em. Bet- 
ter take him along, officer.” 

“What's the matter?’ Mr. Morgan 
asked mildly, when he got a chance to 
speak. 

His inquiry was addressed to Miss 
Mahaffey, who stood in the wings, and 
seemed to be nearly overcome with an 
assortment of emotions proper to a 
maiden lady whose establishment is 
thus suddenly invaded. 

“You know what’s the matter, all 
right,” observed a large and impressive 
policeman, who now took the center of 
the stage. ‘“\We want you for assault 
and robbery—that holdup of Mr. Ale- 
shire last night.” 

“T don’t understand,” protested the 
actor, looking again to his hostess. 
“Perhaps you could ie 

“Oh, neither do I,” she almost 
sobbed. ‘But this gentleman says /ie’s 





Mr. Aleshire, and that he owns this 
house, and that he was held up and 
robbed by footpads last night.” 

“Yes, and you know all about it, 
too!” interposed the excited citizen. 
“We nearly got one of you fellows, and 
I think you're the one. 


You look like 


you were built ‘for speed, though, and 
you sure did some running last night.” 

“Come on, come on!” interjected 
one of the plain-clothes men from the 
rear of the little crowd. ‘What were 
you doing with Mr. Aleshire’s wallet 
in vour pocket, eh? There was four 
hundred police officers lookin’ for you 
fellows when that auto gave vou a wal- 
lop.” 

Mr. Morgan had been doing some 
rapid thinking while these various con- 
tributions were being made to the sum 
of his information. He saw that his 
interests would best be served by tell- 
ing the exact truth, and he proceeded to 
tell it. His auditors listened with 
doubt, then amazement, and finally with 
conviction, and their truculent attitude 
began to disappear. 

“Did I at any time tell you I was 
Mr. Aleshire?” the actor demanded of 
the badly flustered Miss Mahaffey. 

“N-no,” she admitted. ‘You didn’t. 
I—I took it for granted you were him 
—he, | mean,” she corrected hastily. 

Mr. Morgan turned his inquisitorial 
glance on Withers. He was playing 
the hero, and the role was like wine to 
his veins. 

“\Vas 1 not brought here unconscious 
by vou and your man?” he asked. “Did 
I have any hand in the business?” 

AM[r. Withers and the chauffeur ad- 
mitted that this contention was emi- 
nently correct; and when the bluster- 
ing Aleshire, now piping feebly, came 
to look at Mr. Morgan more closely, he 
was bound to say that he did not bear 
any strong resemblance to the footpads, 
except in point of sex, perhaps. 

The police officers, ever quick to back 
water when a mistake has been made, 
stepped forward to mumble that they 
had only done their duty, and they 
hoped there wouldn't be any hard feel- 
ings; after which they unostentatiously 
faded away. 

Of the group that remained in the 
little room, only Mr. Morgan was calm 
and unembarrassed. With his usual 
mental alertness, the leading man had 
seen wherein these apparentiy unfor- 
tunate circumstances might lead to his 
benefit, if properly directed. Being 
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“And I can never thank you enough, Miss Mahaffey, for your kindness to me.” 


now stage manager, as well as principal 
character, of the little drama, he pro- 
ceeded to do the necessary directing. 

“From whatever angle the matter is 
viewed,” said Mr. Morgan, with an ex- 
cess of dignity, “I have been the victim 
—except in my experience at the hands 
of this lady.” 

He made an elaborate bow in the di- 
rection of Miss Mahaffey, and instinc- 
tively she dropped him a frightened 
curtsy, but she was by no means sure 
of her ground in this new turn of af- 
fairs. 

“In the first place,” he went on, “I 
was run down and narrowly escaped 
death under this man’s motor—through 
no fault of mine. I was brought here 
unconscious, and a case of mistaken 
identity follows—for which I am not at 
all responsible. Now I am accused of 
highway robbery, threatened with ar- 
rest, and traduced by policemen. And, 
in the end, what have I done, Mr. Ale- 
shire? I have been the means of re- 
storing to you a valuable pocketbook 
with its contents intact. Now, were I, 
by any chance, of such a revengeful dis- 





position that I should seek satisfaction 
for these outrages before the law 

“Just a moment, Mr. Morgan,” Ale- 
shire interrupted, with a gasp of dis- 
may. “I was just about getting to that. 
Let me see—there was about seven hun- 
dred in that pocketbook. You are en- 
titled to a reward, of course, for its re- 
turn x 

“And I’m not the man to overlook 
my obligations,’ Withers hastily inter- 
posed. “You certainly have some repa- 
ration coming from me, Mr. Morgan, 
for this regrettable accident.” 

“Suppose we say a hundred for the 
reward,” Mr. Aleshire suggested. 
“Dads! I might have lost it all only 
for you.” 

Mr. Aleshire fished the bills out of 
the plump wallet, and Mr. Withers also 
dived into an inside pocket, and came 
up with his leather-bound _ billbook, 
which he proceeded nervously to ex- 
plore. 

“Would—er—fifty dollars cover the 
—ah—actual damages, Mr. Morgan?” 
he queried. ‘“‘New clothing, and—and 
that sort of thing?” 
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Mr. Morgan sighed, as though the 
whole affair was somewhat of a bore. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, with his 
glance resting fondly on the rustling 
yellowbacks that seemed to be bobbing 
up all around him. ‘Really, J trust you 
did not misconstrue my remarks a 

“Not at all!’ Aleshire exclaimed, 
thrusting a roll of bills upon him. “I 
insist, Mr. Morgan. I am really in- 
debted to you. I don’t want you to 
feel that you are getting the worst of 
it here.” 

“And I insist on keeping up my end 
of it,’ interposed Withers, holding out 
another fifty, which the actor absent- 
mindedly closed down upon with a gen- 
tle but tenacious grasp. ‘I’m delighted 
that things are no worse. There might 
have been a hospital bill, and all sorts 
of expenses, eh?” 

Mr. Morgan looked at the money half 
doubtfully for an instant—but only an 
instant. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders in the familiar Delsartean gesture 
intended to convey the idea that he 
washed his hands of all responsibility. 

“Well, have it your own way. gen- 
tlemen,” he said, as he tucked the roll 
into his pocket; “since you will insist, 
and I may say that there is not the 
slightest feeling on my side. We will, 
in point of fact, consider the incident 
closed.” 

And while he was making his most 
sweeping bow, Mr. Aleshire stumbled 
over Mr. Withers in his haste to get 
away, mumbling his excuses to Miss 
Mahaffey, who stood by, holding the 
door open, and Mr. Withers was equally 
anxious to appear elsewhere speedily. 

When they were all gone, and quiet 
had again descended upon the estab- 
lishment, Miss Mahaffey dropped her 
glance to the Smyrna rug, and sighed 
gently. Mr. Morgan raised his eyes, 





and sighed in sympathy. 
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“Well, I suppose we must say good- 
by,” he said. “Now that the excite- 
ment is over, I feel quite well enough 
to go.” 

“Yes, I—I suppose we must,” she 
acquiesced, with a slight flush tingeing 
her faded cheeks. 

“And I can never thank you enough, 
Miss Mahaffey, for your kindness to 
me,” he said. “I shall never forget it. 
If there is anything I can do ¥ 

His hand involuntarily moved _to- 
ward the pocket where he had stowed 
the money. Miss Mahaffey observed 
the gesture, and raised her hands in 
frightened protest. 

“Oh, please!” she exclaimed. 

“Pardon me,” Mr. Morgan said, with 





another bow. “I—I should have 
known. And now, if you will be so 





good as to let me have my things 

Bertha brought his stick and his hat. 
He thanked her profusely, and a few 
moments later, with his hat at the mer- 
est accidental angle, his cane swinging 
jauntily, and his pocket bulging com- 
fortably with its new-found roll of 
money, the fortunate early bird went 
striding down the walk. 

From the shelter of the parlor cur- 
tains Miss Mahaffey watched him, her 
cheeks still faintly aglow, and her eyes 
shining with the unwonted excitemertt. 
She wondered if she would see him 
again—and when. 

“Oh, Bertha!’ she said rapturously, 
as Mr. Morgan’s broad shoulders dis- 
appeared. ‘He was an actor! Just 





think! A real actor here—under my 
roof!” 

The maid set the chairs to rights vig- 
orously. 


“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that, 
mem,” she said. “I have a cousin that 
plays the drum in a theayter orchestra, 
and he tells me that some of them 
actors are real nice gentlemen.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.* 


Clifford McFarland, a beautiful young Kentueky girl, thinks she is eloping with Julius Crittenden. It 
is a very dark night, and after she is married, she finds her husband is not Julius, but his brother Heath. 
Heath is a big-hearted, ingenuous Westerner, who is very much in love with Clifford, and, misunderstanding 
her kindness, has thought she was in love with him. At first Clifford is furious, but as she is penniless, she 


agrees to accompany 


eath to the desert, but insisting that she will be to him only a sister. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lo ae CRITTENDEN’S  wed- 
ding journey was a strange one. 
So headlong had been the haste 
to set out that no Pullman reservation 
could be made. She occupied a berth 
with a young woman from Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Walter Scholze, a three months’ 
bride, who was being separated from her 
husband for the first time. The naive 
lamentations of this young person set 
Cliffe’s teeth on edge. And in the midst 
of them came Heath, speaking at her 
shoulder, bending down to say, in an 
undertone: 

“What am I going to call you?” 

She looked up, with a glance of sur- 
prise, of half anger. 

“Why—Cliffe—Clifford,” 
plied hastily. 

“No—but the other name, I mean,” 
he urged. ‘“I—somehow I _ never 
thought of it—how—what am I going 
to call you?” 

It was some time before she could 
formulate a reply. People were pass- 
ing. The stout young woman was weep- 
ing noisily. Cliffe looked away. Heath 
was waiting for his answer. 

“You'll call me by my name, I sup- 
pose,” she said at length, in a tone 


she 





sup- 





*The first installment of this story appeared in the July number. 


bleached of all color. 
to any but—yours.” 

The words were spoken low, yet he 
read into them reproach and anger, and 
accepted it. He had robbed her even 
of the name that she was willing to 
wear. Men of Heath’s sort take punish- 
ment with a shut mouth, but the strength 
in them rises against a time of reckon- 
ing. 

At St. Louis they stopped in a small, 
exclusive apartment hotel, where there 
lived a Mrs. Boaler, a distant connec- 
tion of Cliffe’s mother. Heath, still 
with that strange air of being beaten to 
his task, asked if he might leave Cliffe 
at this place when she was comfortably 
settled, since he had business that would 
take him out of the city. Mrs. Boaler 
saw in the match an elopement, and de- 
cided in her own mind that the pair 
had quarreled a little earlier than is 
usual in such cases. When, after a con- 
siderable amount of inquiring, she found 
that Heath was reluctant to take his 
bride to Oraibi, she made privately, to 
her young relative, the quite natural sug- 
gestion of an Indian wife at that place. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Edna Boaler!” 
Cliffe ejaculated, in disgust. 

“Well, honey, you may as well face 
facts. I'll bet anything I’m worth that 


“T have no right 
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Heath Crittenden’s got an Indian wife 
out there at Oraibi, and that he wants 
you to at least wait a while until he 
gets the thing fixed up.” 

“An Indian wife!” cried Cliffe. “How 
would he dare to marry me, if he had?” 

Mrs. Boaler looked at Cliffe’s face of 
dismay—and laughed. 

“Well, you are a baby!” she said. “I 
thought you’d had enough experience of 
men not to expect a fellow who has 
knocked around the world as much as 
Heath Crittenden has to stand back 
from marrying the girl he wants, when 
he can get her, just because he’s got an 
Indian woman tucked away somewhere 
in the desert. Of course, he doesn’t re- 
gard the marriage as binding, any more 
than you or I do. The creature can’t 
get a divorce from him, with alimony, 
but she’s in Oraibi—never doubt it-— 
she’s there.” 

Across Clifford’s mind came _ the 
vision of Heath’s face as he protested: 
“But not Oraibi.” 

“T don’t see why you think up such 
horrible things,” she said impatiently. 

_ “TI don’t think ’°em up—I know ’em,” 
Edna returned, adjusting her slippered 
feet on the floor cushion more comfort- 
ably. “You’re one of those way-up-in- 
the-air, kill-’em-and-eat-’em beauties, 
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Cliffe marked the wonderful glow of the brown face that was raised to Heath’s, the flash of the dark eyes. 


that have a way of assuming that men 
who are in love with them never had, or 
will have, any other woman affairs. 
What do you suppose a good-looking 
chap like your husband has been doing 
all these years out in that wild coun- 
try? Most of the men there marry 
those women; they call it a marriage, 
but she’s got no legal hold. Why do 
you care? It’s the legal hold that 
counts. He’s in love with you now. It’s 
plain enough that he doesn’t intend to 
go back to her, for you say he didn’t 
want to go to Oraibi.” 

The thought stayed with Cliffe. She 
didn’t believe the thing, yet it hurried 
her forward toward the very path her 
cousin had tried to warn her against. 
She was more eager than ever to pene- 
trate to the desert country. 

As the pair got away from civilization, 
the anomalous relation between them 
began to be more and more galling to 
Heath. When they left the railroad and 
must stop overnight in the homes of 
people who knew him well, coming thus 
in the character of bride and groom, he 
was put to every shift his ingenuity 
could devise to save such shreds of 
dignity as might remain to a man in 
his position. Cliffe was smilingly un- 
conscious of it all, fascinated by the 
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country they were entering, charmed by 
everything. 

Heath’s business was a partnership, 
a half interest in the store at Oraibi be- 
longing to him and a half interest to 
Ballard Brothers, of Ganada, the most 
extensive traders in Navaho blankets in 
the world. They drove out from Gal- 
lup, where they left the railroad, to 
Ganada, with David Ballard, and it was 
on this drive that Cliffe got her first 
sight of the Indian and his home. They 
met a Navaho girl with her sheep, 
and, at the greeting between the shep- 
herdess and Heath, Cliffe was reminded 
of Edna Boaler’s words. Heath was 
riding ahead on Firefly, the mare hav- 
ing been shipped from Kentucky. Cliffe 
marked the wonderful glow of the 
brown face that was raised to Heath’s, 
the flash of the dark eyes, the swift 
dimpling of the round cheek, the shine 
of strong, white teeth. 

“The women are beautiful, aren’t 
they?” she said grudgingly, jealously. 
Then, with a quick contempt: ‘Why, 
the girl’s painted!” 

“Yes, they all paint,” returned Dave. 

Heath rode on, and the Navaho came 
toward them. Cliffe marked with dis- 
favor the blotch of dull crimson on the 
cheek and about each eye. 

“Why do they do it?” she demanded. 
“She looks as though she had perfect 
health—and a child of her age—I don’t 
see why she should paint her face.” 

“To keep it from chapping,” Dave 
explained. “That red’s nothing but 
oxide of iron in tallow. They all put 
it on, men, women, and children—when 
they have to be long in the wind. They 
don’t put it all over the face because it 
looks bad; and an Indian has a big 
feeling for looks, though you mightn’t 
think so. But they keep the cheeks 
from chapping, and I suppose they think 
that’s enough.” 

Cliffe made a strong gesture of dis- 
taste. 

“T don’t like it,’ she said, with a ve- 
hemence which surprised herself. “A 
painted face is a painted face—and you 
notice they put it where it will be the 
most becoming.” 

The girl was now opposite the 





wagonette, and Dave hailed in Navaho. 
The shepherdess ‘answered, looking at 
Cliffe with the level eye a free woman 
gives all comers. The wind was blow- 
ing, and the girl stepped against it, the 
calico slip she wore revealing the outline 
of her strong, pliant young body. 

“She's wonderfully handsome,” Cliffe 
repeated, half unwillingly, as they 
passed. 

“Yes, nice-looking girl,”” Dave agreed, 
without turning his head. ‘“She’s a hard 
worker, too. These Indian women are 
all industrious, and good mothers.” 

To Cliffe, this estimate of a beauti- 
ful young woman seemed so curious that 
it kept her silent while they traversed 
more than a mile of winding road among 
low, brush-covered hills. 

It was in the Ballard home, at Gan- 
ada, that Cliffe found a picture of Orai- 
bi. Bartley Ballard was making a col- 
lection of the work of all the artists 
who go into that Painted Desert coun- 
try, and the walls of the living room 
were covered with pictures ; paintings of 
the desert, photographs of its landscapes 
and of the dwellers in it, red-chalk heads 
of the fast-disappearing pueblo clans. 
On the floor were softly colored, beau- 
tifully harmonious Navaho rugs, and 
the chairs and couches were draped with 
blankets of thinner, finer weave and 
gayer tinting; a massive stone fireplace 
held a blazing heap of pifion logs, while 
at the farther end of the room a tall 
old Navaho laid the silver methodically 
upon a snowy cloth, and a coffee urn 
was bubbling and sputtering, sending out 
its aromatic greeting. 

The brothers enjoyed Cliffe’s aston- 
ishment. 

“Bart’s the man that deals with the 
picture sharps,” Dave explained genial- 
ly. “I know a good blanket when I see 
it, but Bart claims to be able to tell 
whether a picture’s right or not. He 
aims to have a full collection of these 
pueblo portraits. That’s Oraibi, where 
you're going to live.” 

Clifford paused before a small can- 
vas opposite the blazing fire. She gazed 
intently at it. One got a tremendous 
sense of distance from the little square, 
a feeling of the monotony of the desert, 
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which is as the monotony of the sea. It 
was evening. The sky was primrose, 
and the long purple shadows of the dim 
buttes on the horizon line groped like 
questing fingers across the mighty levels. 
Reared aloft in the background was a 
headland which Cliffe afterward learned 
to know as a mesa. On it she saw the 
familiar flat roofs that Heath had shown 
her in the little postal-card photographs, 
back in Kentucky. These were too dis- 
tant to reveal the captive eagles on them, 
but the girl coming down the stone stairs 
of the bluff, a scarlet blanket draped 
about her shoulders, added a splash of 
color. 

Cliffe studied the picture long. The 
hand which made it had got down some- 
thing that not every man who paints 
sand and sun is able to secure. Some- 
how, with brush and pigment, with color 
and form, this painter had grasped the 
fierce, reluctant soul of the desert, and 
set it on his canvas forever. In a cor- 
ner of the frame she came upon the 
signature: “X. Schaum.” 

“Why, I met a man by the name of 
Schaum—Xavier Schaum—two years 
ago, in Canada,” she said. “He painted; 
I believe he was doing some sketches of 
the Canadian coast then.” 

“It’s the same fellow, I suppose,” said 
Bartley Ballard. ‘When he isn’t paint- 
ing the desert he’s painting the sea. He 
says they’re alike. Maybe.” 

The galling situation of affairs be- 
tween bride and groom was well-nigh 
intolerable to Heath under the eyes of 
his two old partners, who pretended to 
see nothing, yet must question all. With- 
in a few days he got away to Oraibi 
alone, assuring Cliffe—which was true 
—that there was no decent place for her 
to live in the pueblo as yet, that he 
must go and make her house ready. She 
let him leave her, more convinced than 
ever that there must be some Indian 
woman with a claim upon him which he 
felt it necessary to adjust before he 
took her to Oraibi. After he was gone, 
she received an amiable letter from her 
uncle, informing her that some worth- 
less mining stocks left by her father had 
shown signs of reviving in value, and 
inclosing a hundred dollars, which was 
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plainly offered to put a bit of money in 
her pocket. 

With these funds Cliffe set out, 
against the protest of her hosts, and 
without warning Heath of her inten- 
tions, to cross the Painted Desert. She 
made connection with a couple of freight 
wagons, driven by Hopi freighters, and 
carrying goods to Heath’s store. To 
do this, she went back from Ganada on 
the railroad, running down to Wins- 
low, and leaving from that place. 

They set forth in the pallid, unil- 
luminated dawn. Both wagons were 
loaded. Charlie indicated that she might 
sit beside him on the driver’s seat, since 
the vehicle was piled high with her lug- 
gage and bedding. Tall Seyouma drove 
the forward team; Charlie with his pas- 
senger followed. There was no one to 
heat stones for her feet—the feet of the 
Hopis never get cold—no one to make 
a nest of Navaho rugs, carefully arrang- 
ing that one go over the seat and wrap 
all about her to shut out that thin, keen, 
piercing wind of the desert. Cliffe was 
shivering, in spite of her furs. As they 
pulled out of the town, the girl looked 
back. Sunrise was red in the east; 
against it the little drift of buildings 
they left looked tiny and inconsequent. 
She turned from them with distaste. 

She was stiff with chill; but as the 
sun mounted in the heavens its warmth 
became genial. The road uncoiled itself 
lazily across endless levels. Dark, 
strangely cut, jagged mountains rimmed 
this desert world, mere saw teeth on its 
far horizon. And ever—wind as they 
might—to one side or the other of the 
way there hung a cluster of taller peaks, 
snow-capped, blue, with long, crinkled 
lines of white running down where 
crevasses or clefts held the eternal 
snows, swimming in the aérial azure 
the San Franciscos. Occasionally they 
entered a draw, hut they never lost sight 
of these mountains. Sometimes they 
drove between flat-topped mesas, whose 
sides were fantastically colored, sculp- 
tured with gigantic figures that Cliffe 
thought she could distinguish as actual 
representations of men and beasts. 

“Couldn’t we go closer and look at 
them?” she asked of Charlie. 
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“Huh-uh!” returned the Indian. 
“They're farther off than you think. 
People from the outside always makes 
mistakes about how far it is in this 
country. That mesa’s ten miles away, 
and those others are thirty or forty.” 

The creaking and jangling of the 
equipage, the everlasting lapsing of the 
tan-colored road beneath her gaze when 
she glanced down, the strange, enig- 
matic landscape she saw when she 
looked about her, these began to weave 
their spell on Cliffe. What was it that 
waited so close behind the silence of 
this silent land?) \What word would be 
spoken when the desert uttered itself ? 

Charlie had told her that he wanted 
to cross the Little Colorado River be- 
fore noon, and expressed satisfaction 
when they splashed into the ford at ten 
o'clock, Seyouma’s wagon just ahead. 
Skillful questioning started him on 
stories of its treacherous quicksands. 

“I’m always glad when we're across,” 
he said. ‘One family went down there 
last year—wagon, team, and all—nobody 
ever saw ’em again. That’s why | told 
Seyouma to keep with us until we got 
across.” 

At noon, they barely halted to boil a 
pot of coffee, and Cliffe ate the lunch 
she had brought from the hotel. Then 
the slow, monotonous journey was re- 
sumed. 

When Charlie was cold, he got down 
and ran beside the wagon. Soon Cliffe 
adopted the same plan; but she looked 
with apprehension at the sinking sun, 
realizing that once it was down, the air 
would be colder even than that of early 
morning had been. 

They halted for the night in a little 
depression which no doubt was the wide 
and shallow bed of a wash when the 
rare snows or rarer rains gave fleeting 
moisture to the desert. The horses were 
unharnessed and hobbled. Cliffe got 
down from the vehicle and sat on a 
bank, under the lee of a bush, trying to 
keep warm while the men built their 
camp fire. She looked about upon that 
curiously significant land. She won- 
dered how its few bare lines could mean 
so much. And it was strange, too, that 
flat, open to the eye from every direc- 





tion, the thing it meant, the something 
it was waiting to express, evaded one 
completely. 

There was an air of pageantry in the 
vast, stark shapes. ‘The mesas reared 
themselves on their taluses of broken 
rock like great, eyeless sphinxes, star- 
ing away across the desert, with their 
stony faces, looking for something, wait- 
ing for something, prepared for some- 
thing. 

That they should take note of her, 
that she could establish anything like an 
intimacy with them, seemed to the girl 
beyond belief. The wagon track trailed 
itself leisurely into the tan distance, 
bound to some goal her wildest im- 
aginings could not guess. Was it only 
the road to Oraibi? She felt that it 
might lead anywhere—into the valley of 
che roc’s egg, or the Land of Heart’s De- 
sire—she knew, with a sure foreknowl- 
edge, that it would bring her to a strange 
destination, perhaps a distasteful one. 
Yet she was urgent to travel it, she 
could not have been turned back. 

The Indians worked silently, with but 
a deep-voiced word now and then be- 
tween them which harmonized strangely 
with the coming night and the desert. 
They heaped brush, and soon a quiver- 
ing flame began to leap in it; a pile of 
coals was carefully nourished and saved 
at one side for the frying of the bacon. 

Cliffe drew nearer, and seated her- 
self, luxuriating in the warmth, stretch- 
ing her chilled hands toward the blaze. 
She stared straight up into the sky, try- 
ing to fathom just why this desert 
seemed so big. She recognized that the 
very sparingness of detail, these great 
bare spaces, partly accounted for it, 
yet she knew there was something be- 
yond. All at once it seeme« to her that 
it was because she could see the entire 
sky at one time. The city dweller is 
restricted to a strip of blue above his 
street, a vista down it, slightly widening 
above a square; those who live in moun- 
tainous countries have their horizons cut 
for them near at hand; but above the 
Painted Desert swims the hollow im- 
mensity of the entire welkin, making it- 
self one with the land, giving a sense 
of cosmic space. 
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A boy driving a couple of laden bur- 
ros joined them. A scarlet clout bound 
his black locks fillet-wise, his blanket 
was purple and gold, and as he came 
walking out of the shadows, he might 
have emerged from the mists of cen- 
turies, his beasts might have been car- 
rying merchandise for the Ptolemies. 

He arrived, opportunely, as the coffee 
boiled. Charlie served him before he 
brought her a tin cup of the drink. Evi- 
dently the hospitality of the desert was 
no mere matter of words. 

Sunset was painting the great tent, 
the sky, in which their world seemed to 
swing, to float. The low light sent won- 
derful long shafts of shadow across un- 
counted miles of level; it drowned 
spaces behind these levels in its glories ; 
it momentarily dashed the wall or floor 
of the desert with sudden splendors. 

Their little group dwindled, even to 
Cliffe’s eyes; the sound of the men’s 
voices against this gigantic silence was 
as the humming of gnats. Now that 
they had stopped moving, she was fear- 
fully cold. An icy, penetrating air 
seemed to blow straight from the snow- 
capped San Franciscos. And it brought 
a curious sense of something like fear 
with it—not rational fear of any ma- 
terial danger, but the agony of baseless 
apprehension that the babe sobs out on 
its mother’s breast; dread of the un- 
known. Then she forgot her apprehen- 
sions in a marvel. 

It was full moon. The sun had gone 
grandly down. He left a wondrous band 
of colored light about the whole hori- 
zon, within which the desert, narrowed, 
hoarded by shadows, might have con- 
tained anything. Strange, shifting, flit- 
ting shapes peopled the dusk about her, 
and through the primrese glow in the 
east came up a moon, yellow as a blos- 
som, that whitened to silver as it rode 
higher. 

While the men gathered brush for the 
camp fire, she stood upon a little rise 
and looked about her. It was as though 
a spectacle had been prepared for her 
reception. It daunted her mere human 
understanding, which valued beauty as 
an end, to think how for uncounted ages 
this great diurnal show had been, with 
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no eye to look upon it; how the altars 
of the east and west had flamed, the 
many-colored dome had melted into 
night. Charlie called her from her 
musings to ask where she would sleep. 

“T’ll lie by the fire,” Cliffe told him, 
remembering camps in the Kentucky 
mountains. 

“There won't be any fire pretty soon,” 
Charlie said, as he spread her tarpaulin 
on the ground, and laid out blankets. 
“We ain't got anything to make a fire 
of but this brush, and it doesn’t last. 
You'll be warm enough. There’s plenty 
bedding. Seyouma an’ me don’t take 
but one blanket apiece, an’ that boy with 
the burros ain’t got any at all, except 
the one he’s wearin’.” 

Cliffe loosened her clothing and crept 
under the covers, where she lay staring 
up at the sky,.at the mounting moon, 
too cold to sleep, too excited by her 
strange surroundings. At first she got 
some warmth from the dying fire, but 
that was soon but a circle of ashes. 

The cold penetrated her blankets; it 
seemed to be less a material thing than 
a spiritual sense of isolation, of being 
cut off from life. The ground was like 
iron beneath her; she ached in every 
member, yet she hesitated to make any 
movement, for the slightest stir brought 
an inrush of icy air. 

The men slept, silent and motionless, 
wrapped in their blankets. She, too, 
strove to forget her discomforts in slum- 
ber, dozed, waked, dreamed, and roused 
to surroundings stranger than any vision 
of the night. Under the still, white rain 
of light was the desert, amorphous, un- 
create, a world yet to be, waiting to 
be warmed to life. She and those about 
her were specters of the unborn. Long 
she lay there, shuddering, half tranced, 
warring with a rising hysteria of emo- 
tion. 

Then the thing which had disturbed 
her, appearing only a part of the noc- 
turnal wilderness, claimed closer atten- 
tion. She became aware that what 
trembled in the air was a sound, a vi- 
bration that shook the very deeps of 
life. 

Deep, true-pitched, sonorous as the 
surf on a rock-bound coast, it flooded 
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out and possessed the desert and the 
night. She scarcely knew whether she 
was seeing or hearing that which so per- 
turbed her. Was a tempest abroad? 
She looked up. Above her was the un- 
fathomable dome, serene, ancient, set 
with immemorial stars; but a veil of 
shadows still clung to the desert land, 


pected cadences and syncopations, where 
the voice dropped as the wind drops, 
moments when it marched as the moun- 
tains on the horizon marched to the eye. 
All at once it would burst into a swift, 
staccato movement, the sweep of a ris- 
ing gale, and set the chill air quivering 
with the lisp and thud of moccasined 














like a face cloth on feet on dusty 
the features of the ground. Presaging, 
dead. The dom- } VY Z é infinitely exciting, 
inating San Iran- iil Yi, Zs, almost ominous, the 
ciscos were ghost Ze LL_ tones whirled the 
mountains, w ho = hearer away from 


breathed against 
man’s life the icy 
breath of destruc- 
tion. She raised 
herself on her el- 
bow, careless of the 


cold, and _— stared 
about. 

Over by the 
ashes of the fire 


she could descry a 
crouching figure, 
the blanket of pur- 
ple and gold, moon- 
bleached to a dap- 





pling of silver- 
gray. It was the 
boy with the 


burros; she recog- 
nized him _ because 
he was smaller 
than the others, 
and marveled that 
from: his’ Waipis 
poured the volume 
of sound to which 
she had_ been lis- 
tening. She was 
yet to learn that the 
lungs which make 
these desert people the greatest Mara- 
thon runners, send forth also their 
melancholy, monotonous chants in such 
volume as no white man can match. 
She hearkened, spellbound. The des- 
ert had taken speech. Now—now she 
should get the message. The song held 
a quality as of great winds and rushing 
waters. Long legato passages seemed 
but another expression of the broad, 
dim wastes. There were strange, unex- 











Cliffe drew nearer, stretching her chilled hands 
toward the blaze. 


time and place, as 
the wind of the 
barren whirls a 
grain of sand. 

She closed her 
eyes. With the re- 
currence of a cer- 
tain phrase in the 
chant, the desert 
had disappeared. 
She was in the 
long, dim_ hallway 
of Miss Lassiter’s 
Select School for 
Young Ladies, sit- 
ting on the stairs, 
while, in the shabby 
parlor, music, far 
other than this, 
was being evoked 
by unskillful  fin- 
gers from a _ re- 
cently tuned piano. 
Somebody sat on 
the step beside her, 
somebody who was 
kin to this life of 
vast spaces and 
free air, some one 
who told her of the 
desert, and sang for her, in a whispered 
voice, the “Song of the Suitors’: 





“Come to us, O Makers of Delight, 
Stay with us, O Joy Bringers.” 


She cowered in her blankets. Strange- 
ly like, and unlike—as are reality and 
dream—was this to the vision that had 
visited her sleep on her wedding night. 
Here was the monstrous, half-completed 
world whose finishing some god had left 
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in derision. Was the wind singing to 
her a challenge as old as time, beyond 
computation in-its potency—the demand 
of life for life—the call of man to 
mate? She never knew when this 
thought swam into sleep; but, hours 
later, crumpled, chilled almost to help- 
lessness, she roused with a terror on her 
so deep that it tore at the very roots of 
being, that terror which haunts about 
the mad moment of transition between 
slumber and waking, when the emotional 
is: aroused and the rational not yet come 
to full consciousness. 

Then suddenly she knew whose arms 
she was in, whose voice was whisper- 
ing her name, full of entreaty, of pas- 
sion long repressed, lips close to her 
cheek. 

With a little cry of relief that was 
almost rapture, in the heavenly recoil 
from cold, loneliness, terror, her arms 
went up and closed in a strangling clutch 
around WHeath’s neck—a _ frightened 
child’s hug. The tears burst forth. She 
sobbed hysterically. . 

“Oh, Heath! Oh, Heath! Oh, 
Heath!” she gasped. “I’m socold. I’m 
so afraid. I’m so glad you came.” 

As he had done once before, Heath 
lifted her in his arms, held her close. 
Again he murmured to her sounds 
which were not words; primitive, na- 
tive, full of adoration. He carried her 
thus to the camp fire, built up into a tall, 
roaring, red blaze. It seemed to her that 
he would never relinquish her; but she, 
coming more swiftly to realities, whis- 
pered: 

“Put me down here.” 

He set her down, drew back gently 
looking at her in the light of the fire 
with a sort of fear in his eyes. He 
raised his hand to his neck, where yet 
lingered the feeling of her touch. Some- 
thing contended in his gaze; some ques- 
tion was there desperately put to him- 
self, and terribly answered. It was not 


strange, if he had come out thus to 
meet her, great love denied aching like 
a wound in his breast, if, even in the 
moment of her apparent surrender, he 
reminded himself of the kiss she had 
given him while yet she intended to 
marry his brother—of her denial of the 
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feeling that should have gone with that 
kiss, and her making of it a Judas sal- 
utation. 

Cliffe reached up, as she sat on the 
sand, and he stood near; she caught his 
fingers, and pulled him imperiously 
down to a seat at her side. 

“Don’t go away,” she whispered, still 
holding to his arm, staring across to 
where Seyouma piled brush and Charlie 
mended the fire, toward the dimly seen 
figure of the boy, fuel gathering on the 
bank above, and the forms of the hob- 
bled horses. 

“T must take your shoes off.” Heath 
knelt before her to put the suggestion 
into act. “You ought not to have gone 
to sleep with them on. Your feet must 
be almost frozen.” 

It was a relief to them both, when, 
in this practical kindness, they could 
lose the sense of something impending. 
He removed the boots, rubbed her feet, 
cherished them in his warm hands be- 
fore he dared let her hold them to the 
blaze. While he worked over her thus, 
he began to speak on an entirely differ- 
ent note, talking as one does to a fright- 
ened child, gently, without emphasis, 
dealing only with trivial matters; but 
watching her keenly, and striving in- 
tensely to weigh her answers and her 
manner—to understand. Her breath 
still came in gasps, she yet shivered oc- 
casionally from head to foot, as much 
from cold as from strain. Plainly she 


‘was not quite herself. 


“How did you know I was coming? 
Did you ride out to meet me?” she won- 
dered. 

Then the red dyed face and throat at 
the sudden comprehension of what he 
must think concerning her haste to fol- 
low him. Covertly, she now observed 
him, and their stealthy glances encoun- 
tered. 

“An old, blind Hopi woman that 
makes baskets came to sell some at the 
store yesterday evening,” Heath made 
hasty explanation, wordier than usual 
to relieve the situation. “She said you 
were in the desert, coming toward me— 
and I chanced it.” 

“Who told her?” demanded Cliffe, her 
attention aroused, turned for a mo- 
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ment from the embarrassments of her 
situation. 

“No white man knows how it is the 
Indians get information. \Weepala— 
that’s the old woman’s name—has it that 
she’s blind with the eyes of her body, 
and can now see with other eyes. I 
was busy, and | didn’t pay much at- 
tention to her talk—I’m buying wool 
and have got three thousand dollars in 
the safe to pay for it. But when she 
said the woman coming had my ring on 
her finger, I chucked things, and hit 
the trail. I left Schaum weighing wool 
for me, and mad as a wet hen.” 

His eyes, uncertain, apprehensive, 
were fixed on her. Nervously, he 
laughed a little. It was the first time 
Cliffe had heard him laugh since they 
were married. She was sitting up now, 
two slim, black-stockinged feet extended 
toward the fire, Heath’s shoulder sup- 
porting her, his arm about her waist. 
Charlie had raked out a bed of coals, 
the coffeepot was on. She closed her 
eyes in dreamy content, and lay inert. 

“Xavier Schaum,” she murmured, ‘‘is 
he at Oraibi?” 

“Yes. He came in just before | did,” 
Heath replied, his gaze devouring the 
face with its closed lids. ‘He always 
stays with me when he comes to Orai- 
bi. It means a lot to have a white man 
about in such a place, when he’s good 
company—and Schaum is. You should 
have heard him make fun of what 
Weepala said, and of me for paying any 
attention to it. He hinted that it was 
because I was—because | couldn't wait 
for you. He said that Il’d my cheek 
with me, to suppose you were in such 
a hurry to get to me that you'd start 
ahead of time.” 

The arm tightened about her, and 
then relinquished her a moment, gently, 
to get the cup of coffee that Charlie had 
brewed. The spell of the desert night 
was making it impossible for Cliffe to 
hold quite to the attitude she would 
have chosen. 

As the brittle mass of brush in their 
fire was continuaily burning to little, 
winking embers in a circle of white ash, 
so her efforts at maintaining the posi- 
tion she fancied seemed to flicker out. 
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Heath replenished the blaze, leaving her 
side to do so. Overhead, the moon rode 
gloriously. Cliffe studied him in the 
white, fantastic light. She had always 
been afraid of his fiery quickness. To 
her mind, he had the force, as well as 
the swiftness, of lightning. 

Her eye traveled out to the desert, 
where the pyramids might have been, 
and back to the dark forms of the In- 
dians. Heath, with the moon shining 
full on that blond head of his, his swart 
helpers about him, looked a_ strayed 
Northern deity on the Egyptian sands. 

What had he said to Xavier Schaum 
of her making such haste to the bride’s 
home he was preparing for her? Had 
he boasted? He mended the fire; he 
was coming toward her with a look in 
his eyes which put her to her defenses. 

“Does Schaum understand that—did 
you tell him ie 

She broke off. Heath came and sat 
beside her. The moonlight whitened 
his raised face, as he laid a possessive 
arm about her. The ruddy blaze of the 
camp fire burnished his hair. 

“Schaum’s been a good fellow, and 
helped me decorate your room. He’s 
an artist, and knows what a woman 
like you would care for,” he said quiet- 
ly. Then, in an abrupt, deep tone: “But 
what should I explain to him? He’ll 
know that when I bring you home to- 
morrow—lI take back my wife.” 

Cliffe set only one small palm against 
his breast, and was appalled to find how 
easy it was to push him away. Her 
shaking voice began: 

“That wasn’t—the understanding be- 
tween you and me. You promised—it’s 
a sister you are taking home with you 
to Oraibi, you know.” 

She was not used to men of such sim- 
plicity—men who believed exactly what 
one told them. She had felt, with grow- 
ing humiliation, that her defenses’ were 
down without one blow struck. What 
she said was perhaps but a plea to be 
courted, the trumpet that should have 
led on to a more or less perfunctory 
skirmish before the citadel gave way. 
Heath was on his feet in an instant. He 
had brought her blankets to the fire, and 
she drew these about her, throwing her 
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face into the shadow. Without a word, 
he went to his pony, took off the roll 
containing a sheepskin, tanned with the 
wool on, and added it to her covering. 

“That'll keep you warm,” he said, in 
so commonplace a tone that she was af- 
fronted, the passion and pain of their 
recent encounter were discredited. He 
even bent to arrange the wrapping about 
her shoulders. “It’s the only thing I’ve 
ever found sufficient when I have to 
camp overnight in the desert.” 

Had he brought it out for his own 
bed? she wondered. He gathered more 
fuel, sat or stood by the fire, and for 
some minutes she had an opportunity to 
study him; but she found his face in- 
scrutable. He never glanced in her di- 
rection. The reaction from‘her cold and 
terror to this warmth and security was 
like a drug. She strove to stay awake, 
but strangled, drowned, in a tide of 
sleep. 

When at last her even breathing told 
the watcher that she was unconscious of 
him and his movements, he went over 
and stood staring down at her. It 
seemed an easy thing for such a vast, 
harsh world as the one about them to 
crush her. Sleep made her look very 
helpless. The red lips drooped a bit, 
the traces of tears were yet about her 
eyelids and on her cheeks. Yet she was 
strong against him with the strength of 
the hills. She was formed in every way 
to bring solace, to give delight—and she 
brought him always agony. He remem- 
bered a cynical saying of Schaum’s, very 
frequent on the artist’s lips as the two 
men labored together over preparing 
Cliffe’s own habitation: 

“These Hopis call ’em delight mak- 
ers, joy bringers. Hah! In a civilized 
marriage they’re a white man’s burden, 
and so you'll find out, Crittenden, the 
married man.” 

The man who said that waited at 
Oraibi to survey the wounds of this 
anomalous relation. Let him look. Let 
him jeer. Let all the world look on 
and jeer. Heath carried that in his 


breast which made such buffets light. 
He turned, with a smothered exclama- 
tion, to where Firefly waited, blanketed, 
her bridle rein drooping in front of her 
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wise little nose, mounted, and was away 
into the shadows of the desert and the 
night 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cliffe had gone to sleep, with her gaze 
on Heath’s figure. His presence had 
brought a sense of absolute rest and 
protection. 

She wakened to loneliness, daunting 
perception of the immensity of the 
world about her, and found herself 
wrapped closely in blankets, the addi- 
tional sheepskin carefully fastened over 
—but no Heath in sight. 

Sunrise was already warming the 
vast, blue-white, moonlit bowl of the 
sky; it repeated the pageant of last 
night’s sunset, only now the moon, 
which had begun to be hollow and white, 
dry, like a thumb mark of chalk, 
warmed in its glow to a curled rose 
petal. 

The Indians were in haste to get 
started, hoping to make the last day’s 
journey so as to arrive before nightfall. 
They were to have their noon rest at Big 
Burro Spring, and they calculated as 
to whether they might stop there more 
than long enough to let the horses drink. 
She was unwilling to ask Charlie where 
her husband had gone. She was as- 
sailed by a curious feeling that Heath 
had not been in the desert the night be- 
fore. The event of his coming seemed 
illusory, unreal, not the least strange 
vision of this dreamlike world into 
which she was penetrating. 

Yet she continually looked to see him 
ride out from behind some brush- 
crowned rise, or join them at some meet- 
ing of the ways. As the day wore on 
and he did not appear, she speculated on 
the possibility of his having gone for- 
ward to Winslow; it seemed monstrous 
that he should have turned back to 
Oraibi. 

It was warmer than the day before 
had been, or she had learned to combat 
the cold, for she did not suffer so much 
from it. Her surroundings grew in fas- 
cination. The great Red Mesa loomed 
to one side of their way; to the other 
hand lay a painted butte and hill un- 
named ; while the blue dream of the San 
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‘It’s a long way from the spot where we last met,” Schaum said softly. 


Francisco still dominated ail. Ii she 
chose to talk to him, Charlie was suffi- 
ciently communicative, or he would 
whistle to his horses or croon Hopi 
songs in a half voice, seeming to forget 
her presence. The wagon wheels re- 
volved whisperingly in the sand. There 
was a lulling effect in this slow prog- 
ress, a curious, hypnotic charm in the 
great distances, the dry, crystal air, the 
sense of being cut off, adrift, swimming 
—a mote in space. 

Was this she? Had Heath spoken to 
her in the night? It seemed not to mat- 
ter at all that he had gone with the 
morning; she felt not even curiosity as 
to his actions. She rode on the wagon 
seat, or ran beside the wheel, feeling an 
influx of something new, and strong, 
and vital, as though it were the life of 
the land itself. 

It was somewhere midway of the 
afternoon that Charlie pointed with his 
whip to a fleck of red at the foot of a 
far-away hill, and said: 

4 


“That's the roof of the schoolhouse 
at Oraibi. It’s covered with painted tin 
shingles.” 

“What's the blue spot farther over?” 
Cliffe inquired, narrowing her eyes and 
staring. 

“The door of the store,” Charlie an- 
swered. ‘But it isn’t Oraibi—there at 
the foot. It’s only the store and the 
school—Oraibi’s up there.” 

And again he pointed, this time to 
the mesa. 

You can see far in the air of the 
desert. Cliffe had ample opportunity to 
study her new habitation as the after- 
noon waned. Her gaze left the glories 
of the sunset, the strange significance of 
the looming, sphinxlike mesa, set dark 
against the pale primrose of the evening 
sky, to rest curiously upon the little 
building with barred window and blue 
door. 

There were lounging, blanketed fig- 
ures about it. Near the earthen plat- 
form or terrace in front ponies stood 
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patiently waiting for their riders. There 
was a freight wagon at the side, and 
a mound of pale-green alfalfa hay out 
behind it. An old woman carrying an 
olla on her back descended a steep little 
path at the left; a mother, with a baby 
in the bight of her shawl, toiled up, and, 
two or three youngsters clinging to her 
blanket, made her way storeward. All 
the faces were brown; the figures had 
that curious aloofness which Cliffe was 
learning to know as Indian. They were 
more akin to the stones of the desert, 
the brown sands about them, than they 
were to her. 

Was this to be her abode, and these 
her neighbors? 

The arrival of the wagon aroused 
small interest. A few children shouted, 
and ran toward them; but the old Hopi 
women held on their way to the spring 
with their ollas ; the wagoners continued 
to be absorbed in the work they were 
doing; and the tall Navahos on the 

- store platform lounged, broad, blanketed 
shoulders against its gray stone wall, 
rolling cigarettes, looking down at their 
own deft fingers, contemptuously indif- 
ferent. 

Two dogs leaped up and came bound- 
ing down the road. One was a hound, 
old, wise, looking out on life with seri- 
ous, if not melancholy, eyes; barking 
now and then in a perfunctory fashion, 
apparently with the mere intention of 
showing that he could bark, that he was 
not an Indian dog, so near the wolf as 
to merely howl. It was not till they 
had drawn in close and Charlie had 
swung his wheel against the rocks at 
the platform’s edge—not till she was 
looking into Heath Crittenden’s hard 
eyes, that Cliffe realized how completely 
he had turned upon her. 

Before them all, he had ridden back 
and left her with the Indian drivers in 
the desert. Her woman’s pride was 
gored—it bled mutely. To conceal her 


face, she bent and busied herself with 
one of the dogs leaping at the wheel. 
This creature, in the first moment of ec- 
static greeting, a mere arabesque of mo- 
tion and grace, after a time resolved 
himself into a brindled greyhound, slim 
and tremulous of leg, pointed of muz- 
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zle, and so timid that his long tail was 
continually tucked out of sight. 

“Yes, a white man’s dog gets lone- 
some in a place like Oraibi.” The voice 
that answered her was not Heath’s. 
“But I think my puppy might have taken 
to you under any circumstances, Mrs. 
Crittenden.” 

Then she was aware of a man’s out- 
stretched hand, a smooth, tanned face, 
with a lifted Stetson above it, and 
Xavier Schaum was giving her the first 
uttered welcome to the new home. 

She shook hands with the man, smil- 
ing, as we do, from force of habit, and 
making some murmured commonplace 
response to his words. 

“It’s a long way from the spot where 
we last met,” Schaum said softly, and 
his light-brown eyes studied her. “It 
seems we both like outlandish places.” 

The greyhound had reared himself 
upon the wheel, and was making frantic 
efforts to lick her face. 

“Oh, he’s been hurt!” cried Cliffe. 

“Some coyotes got at him the other 
day and bit him on the back,” com- 
mented Heath quietly. “A little more 
and they’d have broken his spine.” 

He glanced from the dog to the girl 
in the wagon. There was that behind 
the blue fire of his eyes which spoke, 
and spoke loud. He had had time to 
reflect on last night’s repulse—on the in- 
dignity of her forcing herself upon him 
ahead of the specified time, as well as 
forcing herself upon him at all. It 
seemed as though some expression of 
this might make its way into speech at 
any moment, but he bent and rubbed the 
greyhound’s shoulder thoughtfully. 

“Schaum lets this fellow stay at the 
store, because the old hound, here, runs 
with him, and usually fights for him. I 
think Jack must have been out of the 
way when this happened.” 

He passed light finger ends over the 
wound. 

“A greyhound isn’t tough enough for 
such a country as this.” He spoke with 
a significance in his voice. 

“Don’t disillusion Mrs. Crittenden,” 
Schaum remonstrated. “I know just 
how she’s feeling at this moment. I 
remember my own first enthusiasm for 
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the desert. She has more reason to be 
satisfied here than I ever had. Did you 
send the mare up?” 

Heath had paused, with a hand on 


the wagon edge, looking steadily at the - 


impassive Charlie, who in turn stared 
straight ahead of him. Now he glanced 
about, brushing the thick hair back from 
his forehead. 

“You’re to have. Firefly,’ he ex- 
plained, when the silence was becoming 
embarrassing, “but Seyouma hasn't got 
quite done roofing the stable for her. 
I’ll send her up in a day or so, when 
he gets that ready.” 

Up—up where? Cliffe wondered. “Is 
Firefly here now?” she asked. 

“Yes, in the school barn,” replied 
Heath. “Out here we don’t stable 
horses. They run loose even in zero 
weather, and get what forage they can. 
That’s the desert way. An Indian 
doesn’t feed, unless he’s using a horse. 
But I brought in alfalfa for the mare.” 

It was ungraciously said, yet it was a 
gracious action, and Cliffe chose to take 
it at the latter valuation. 

“T’ll love riding here, I’m sure,” she 
said. ‘Help me down, please; I'm stiff, 
sitting so long.”’ 

His arms were half lifted for her 
weight ; she was pushing aside the blan- 
kets to rise; when, with a start, Heath 
caught himself back. 

“Charlie, you know where to take— 
Mrs. Crittenden,” he said brusquely. 

Last night’s mood was on Cliffe, with 
a daylight reasonableness. Schaum was 
right in believing that her enthusiasm 
for her new home had mounted passion- 
ately, yet she wanted a strong hand 
clasping her own when she entered it; 
she wanted Heath; and she desired him 
the more because of a veiled something 
in the artist’s curious light-brown eyes; 
a look. that suggested the soul of the 
man sitting back of a curtain and laugh- 
ing to scorn the emotions of those about 
him. 

“Td rather have you drive me, 
Heath,” Cliffe said impulsively. 

Charlie, at sight of wife and baby 
coming down the trail, sprang from the 
wagon seat, and naively tossed the lines 
into Heath’s hands. 
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“T’ll go up and help unload,” he said, 
as he hurried away toward the woman 
and child. 

Heath glanced uneasily toward the 
store—Cliffe he would not look at. The 
Navahos and Hopis idling there re- 
garded his movements, mildly inter- 
ested. Without a word, he leaped to the 
seat beside Cliffe, shook the lines, and 
sent the tired ponies forward at a rat- 
tling pace. Down a slight slope he 
drove, turned, and they breasted the 
first rise of the foothills. 

Cliffe had no understanding of his 
mood. He was staring straight ahead, 
apparently challenging something which 
receded as he advanced. He looked 
whipped now, as he had done that day 
at Ganada; but there was in his face de- 
fiance, a readiness for the next encoun- 
ter, which had not been there then. 

The road passed between the store 
and the school, and struck for the’mesa, 
climbing one or two small, billowing 
hills before the steep itself was reached. 
Cliffe looked from side to side; she had 
a sense of home-coming which it seemed 
to her transcended all she could have 
felt for the place of her birth. She was 
passionately unwilling to let Heath’s at- 
titude cloud the satisfaction of that 
hour. 

On a strange little hill that rose so 
sharply above the road as to place her 
figure against the fathomless sky, sat 
a woman. She was wrapped in a scarlet 
blanket, her face raised. For the first 
time, since they left the store, Heath 
spoke. 

“That’s Weepala, the blind basket 
maker, that warned me of your com- 
ing,” he said. 

“Blind!” exclaimed Cliffe. “In scar- 
let—and blind !’’ 

“She won’t wear black, like the other 
women,” Heath explained. “She says 
she has enough black. She can tell 
colors by putting her hands on them.” 

They passed the hill where the blind 
woman still sat immovable, a dash of 
fiery brightness against the blue. 

“The dogs are following,” warned 
Cliffe, glancing back to where Jack 
trotted soberly behind the wagon, and 
the greyhound circled about in long 
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bounds, glancing up into the newcomer’s 
face, flattening himself on his forepaws, 
and regarding her aslant, crawling in 
deep adoration of her. “I’m very fond 
of dogs, and sometimes they like me. 
If you don’t want the puppy to leave the 
store, you may have to drive him back.” 

“No,” returned Heath concisely. “I'll 
not drive him. He’s never left me for 
any one else since Schaum brought him 
in. If he chooses to go with you—he 
goes—I'll not interfere.” 

Before Cliffe could speak, her unwill- 
ing driver brought his team to sudden 
halt in the middle of the way, descended 
from the seat, and called Seyouma, who 
had been footing it placidly beside the 
wheel. He spoke to him in Hopi, and 
then glanced at Cliffe, and said, with a 
certain hardihood : 

“Seyouma will take you up to your 
place. Everything’s about ready, | 
think: There's a girl in the house to 
take care of you that speaks English. 
I’ve done the best I could, Cliffe. Orai- 
bi’s not a fit place for a woman like you 
—but you would come.” 

“Could I drive Mrs. Crittenden?” 

Once more it was Schaum's voice, 
suave, politely interrogative, without any 
color to show that he had overheard 
Heath’s words; vet, to one of the group, 
intolerable. He had come up the short- 
cut path, and apparently entered the 
road just at the moment. Into the 
wagon he piled the painting kit he car- 
ried, and mounted to the vacant driver’s 
seat, whistled to the horses in Hopi 
fashion, and Heath was left behind in 
the road, the old hound at his heel. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Cliffe did not look to see if her hus- 
band turned at once to retrace his steps 
toward the store and his own quarters. 
She stared through blurring tears at the 
black outline of the bluff edge which 
took on a stern profile against the prim- 
rose of sunset. She was conscious of 


Schaum beside her, driving, and, though 
he ignored her emotion, she felt that he 
was aware of it. 

Suddenly a cold something was thrust 
into her ungloved hand; Pup, taking ad- 
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vantage of the momentary halt, had 
leaped into the wagon, and was now 
eagerly, abjectly, making friends. She 
put her arms around the slim neck, and 
a long, flattened head was instantly laid 
against her cheek, Pup trembling in an 
ecstasy of delight. Schaum let them 
alone. Yet something in his silence con- 
veved to Cliffe the intimation that the 
dog was offering a sympathy the master 
dare not express. 

She was dimly aware of this impres- 
sion, while her mind followed Heath 
with indignant questionings. What was 
he hiding back there at the store?) Why 
was she put away from him like this? 
very dark imagining that had_tor- 
mented her since she listened to Edna 
Boaler’s talk returned and strengthened 
itself, 

She raised her eyes once more to the 
prospect before them. The mesa bulked 
big and dark against the sky, steep- 
sided, level-topped, crowned by the flat- 
roofed, stone dwellings of the pueblo. 
At first these so blended with the bluff 
itself that she could scarcely distinguish 
them. Then a flash of color here and 
there where a blanketed figure lounged, 
or a garment had been hung out, iden- 
tified the home. 

“Why, it’s your picture—back there 
at Ganada,” she cried to the man beside 
her. “Oh, stop the horses just a minute 
and let’s look.” 

They halted obediently, 
promptly scotching the wheel. 

“Tt will come again to-morrow,” 
Schaum said softly, “but not the same. 
That's the glory and despair of painting 
this country—always and always there’s 
a vast simplicity of beauty, but never 
an effect exactly duplicated. I hate to 
sell my desert pictures, and I never do 
dispose of a sketch.” 

Under the wall of the topmost escarp- 
ment the wagon road turned, while its 
companioning trails resolved themselves 
into rude, twisting, stone stairways, and 
went directly up. Skirting the cliff, they 
climbed, the hollow valley directly be- 
low, beyond it the desert awash in sun- 
set gold. 

When they rattled over the final bit 
of stony steep and came out on the 


Seyouma 
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crest, Cliffe was conscious of a strange 
thrill, a curious leap of the pulses, a 
trembling at heart. 

Above them, on the slope, was piled 
a town of a thousand people, a village 
that was old when Columbus discovered 
America. Here in the bosom of her 
own land was the heart of Egypt. Such 
as one of these, was the housetop from 
which Bathsheba looked upon a con- 
quering and conquered David. Down 
the path came a donkey boy, a scarlet 
fillet on his hair, his beasts laden with 
a pyramid of wood. At the sheltered 
side of a house was a man twirling a 
distaff. In a doorway a potter labored 
at decorating a great jar, getting the last 
of the sunlight for her task of tracing 
figures in black and white on the bulge 
of its terra-cotta side. The streets were 
full of people. 

“It’s been a market day,” observed 
Schaum. Then, after a moment's si- 
lence, he added: “I painted the thing 
from this view,”’ bringing his horses to a 
stop just below the town. “I did it 
with the morning light on it, but I see 
it might be worth while to have a go 
at it in the sunset.” He studied the 
mass through narrowed eyes. “Isn't it 
a wonder—the way those two-and-three- 
story houses, with their flat roofs, rear 
up against the hollow sky?” 

Patches of snow yet lingered in shel- 
tered spots by the warm-gray walls. 
Small, naked brown godlings frolicked 
in this, gathering up fistfuls and pelting 
each other, squealing with delight. 

On one of the lower housetops a 
woman went to and fro at some task, 
a drapery of flashing ruby-red falling 
from the massive brown arm when she 
raised it in the course of her work, 
clinging to her form, and binding about 
her ankles as does the drapery of a fig- 
ure on a Greek vase. Perhaps her serape 
was only turkey-red calico from the 
trader’s shelves, but she knew enough 
to sew it into an oblong of the proper 
dimensions ; her fingers had the trick of 
settling its inimitable folds that never 
went wrong as she worked; and, for the 
rest, this air new-dyed the flimsy fabric 
until no saint in a stained-glass window 
ever wore a more glorious garment. 
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Schaum spoke to his team; the ponies 
moved forward, and swung into an open 
space at the south of the village. Far 
on the horizon, dreamlike and conjec- 
tural, Cliffe saw again the San Fran- 
CiScos. 

Cliffe’s landlady—she knew now why 
Heath had hurried to get her a home 
ready, it was because he would not have 
her with him at the store, she must be 
put as far away as possible—was a re- 
turned student from Phoenix, a young 
woman called Tereva, who spoke good 
English, and stood in the unique posi- 
tion of being the last of her clan, there- 
fore wealthy and independent. She re- 
ceived Cliffe with that passive manner 
of the Hopi, and she took pride in the 
beautiful home that had been prepared 
for the newcomer. 

It was a long, low room, the walls 
of warm adobe, golden-tan, the floor, 
where it showed between richly colored 
rugs, of the same, and the ceiling, when 
Cliffe lifted her eyes to it, a fascinating 
pattern work of new-peeled cottonwood 
logs for rafters, with shining wine- 
brown twigs laid upon them. This was 
so recently put in place that tiny drying 
leaves drooped from twig ends. 

Schaum, following, heard, with ap- 
parent satisfaction, her exclamation of 
delight. A square opening led into an 
adjoining room, and he strode to it to 
examine the curtains, two great, creamy- 
white ceremonial blankets showing a 
border of big, dull-red flowers, and 
green leaves highly conventionalized. 

“He got em, after all,” the artist said, 
pinching the fabric between appraising 
fingers. “Your portieres are worth a 
good many ponies, Mrs. Crittenden. I 
tried to buy them myself, and Nyambe 
wouldn't sell. But I see Heath found 
some way to make the old fellow trade.” 

Tereva remained in the doorway. 
Charlie and Seyouma were coming up 
the ladder with the luggage. Cliffe 
turned to where a fire of piiion burned 
royally in the corner fireplace. 

“Oh, how wonderful it all is!’ she 
cried. “How marvelous! I’m going to 
be so happy here.” 

Her eyes traveled about the walls 
where gay plaques were interspersed 
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Weepala, patting the sleeve, and running a swift, interrogatory touch 


over the bride blanket. 


with small blankets, scarfs, bits of pot- 
tery, and a few bold, vigorously done 
sketches. 

“They’re yours.” And she ran to 
look at one where a blue-black hill lifted 
itself against a hollow arch of night 
sky spangled with great, electric, desert 
stars. “I thought you never sold your 
sketches.” 

“TI don’t,” said Schaum, at her shoul- 
der; “but I should be glad to give you 
any of these you would accept.” 

There fell a silence of some length be- 
tween them, while Cliffe continued to 
examine the beauties of her new home. 
Charlie and Seyouma passed through 
with the trunk, and put it in the back 
room behind the curtains. Schaum, his 
arms hanging at his sides with an odd 
air of relinquishing the circumstances 
to fate or chance, surveyed them all. 
The Indian girl began to speak. 

“You like it?” she inquired, smiling. 
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“My houses. Hease, he 
wanted to rent it. When 
I say yes, he want to 
build this rooms for you 
to have. I like that 
pretty well. My houses.” 

Around the apartment 
on three sides ran a 
bench of stone, plas- 
tered as was the wall, 
supporting blankets and 
cushions, forming a seat, 
and, in some places, ris- 
ing toa greater height, 
and making a fair sub- 
stitute for a table. Cliffe 
went to the fire and 
warmed her hands, look- 
ing over her shoulder 
at the room, full of de- 
light in it. 

According to the usual 
social custom of the In- 
dian pueblo, there en- 
sued a sort of levee, 
Cliffe not being expected 
__, to converse with her vis- 
<i itors, but merely to stand 

er inspection, along with 
her quarters. Paqua, a 
roly-poly little  fifteen- 
year-old mother, brought 
her baby to show to the white woman. 
Cliffe’s rings were examined, and her 
white hands, the manner of her dress. 
Even the town ecrier dropped in to men- 
tion that it was from her roof he would 
send out his call now, since with the 
addition of the room on the top of 
Tereva’s house it was the tallest in the 
pueblo. Last of all came the blind 
basket maker. She found her way 
across the floor without being led, her 
hands out, her wrinkled face creased 
into a smile. 

“She wants to see you,” Tereva ex- 
plained; “her way of seeing.” 

Paqua snatched her baby up, and 
dodged out of the blind woman’s way. 
They were of the same clan. Many a 
time before her marriage had she led 
Weepala or sat by her to furnish the 
carefully dyed splints for her work. The 
newcomer spoke in an odd, melodious 
monotone, a sort of half voice, many of 
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her speeches concluding with words 
whispered on the indrawn breath, giv- 
ing a strange effect of being addressed 
to unseen auditors. She put her hand 
first on Cliffe’s hair. 

“She says it isn’t black, like ours,” 
Tereva explained. “She can tell black 
when she touches it.” 

The little, rough fingers, hardened by 
continual work at her basketry, traveled 
across Cliffe’s cheek and neck, lightly 
touched her wrist. 

“Bohana—bohana—bohana,”’ = mur- 
mured the blind woman’s voice, “all 
bohana.” 

“What does that mean?” Cliffe asked. 

“Just white,” Tereva interpreted. 
“We say the snow is bohana, same’s you 
are.” 

The blind woman’s fingers maintained 
their clasp; they touched Heath’s ring. 

“This is it,’ whispered Weepala, in 
Hopi, Tereva translating. “Here is the 
marriage ring of Hease. I sent him to 
her, in the desert—far out.” 

The room filled more and more. Men, 
women, and children, the Hopis entered 
nonchalantly, but not with any lack of 
dignity. 

“You'll have to stand it,” Schaum ad- 
monished the girl, in a lowered tone. 
“T suppose you're tired, and would like 
to have them get out, but you'll be de- 
pendent on the friendship of these peo- 
ple, and I wouldn’t be harsh with them.” 

“Harsh!” echoed Cliffe. “Why, I love 
every minute of it. I feel as though I’d 
got off the earth at last, and gone to 
a new planet. It’s—it’s wonderful!” 

“Shall I leave the dog?” Schaum in- 
quired, as he set foot on the rungs of 
the first ladder. 

“Tf he'll stay with me—and you're 
willing to have him,” Cliffe agreed. 

Pup, evidently aware of the tenor of 
their talk, hid behind her, and trembled. 

“And so that’s settled.” Schaum 
smiled. 


The two girls lived in their high-hung 
parlor in the sky, one white and one 
brown, one belonging to the civilization 
of the stone age, the other the latest 
feminine blossom on the tree of days. 
They understood each other well 


enough, and were merry together. The 
Hopi woman, fond of laughter, gath- 
ered in Cliffe’s room, and jested over 
the strangeness of her belongings by 
the hour. Cliffe tried to forget Heath, 
to remain resolutely away from him un- 
til he should send for her or come to 
her. Schaum brought up her mail, 
Schaum advised her as to purchases of 
baskets or blankets, and trips she might 
like to take. 

It was Schaum who suggested that as 
Tereva’s family were lost in the flood 
of the Little Colorado, she would have 
wedding blankets in her possession. In- 
terrogated, it seemed that Tereva did 
have in the storeroom those wedding 
blankets, great, white squares, edged 
and tasseled with black and gold, which 
the family of the bridegroom spins, and 
weaves, and presents to the bride to be 
worn at her marriage, and used as her 
shroud. Perhaps not in all Oraibi could 
have been found another house where 
there were bride blankets belonging to 
no one. Tereva brought them out for 
inspection, and put one on her bohana 
tenant. 

“It’s vastly becoming,” said Schaum 
moderately, but there was something 
shining in his eyes behind the veiling. 

“T’d like to buy it,” suggested Cliffe 
doubtfully. “Oh, of course you'll want 
it when you go to get married,” she 
added, mindful of the bridal veils 
handed down from civilized mother to 
daughter. : 

“No,” Tereva said, with a chuckle. 
“When a Hopi girl gettin’ married at 
a man, his folks has to make plenty 
blankets. His brothers has to make ’em 
—bride blanket.” 

And so it came about that Cliffe 
bought and wore the wedding gear of 
the dead Hopi woman. She was still 
attired in it when Paqua came in bring- 
ing her baby. 

It was plain that Schaum could be 
of much use to Cliffe. She had always 
been without ruth in her dealings with 
men, yet here she was less blameworthy 
than elsewhere, since she conceived him 
to be something alien, different from 
other people. She found him fiery on 
but one subject—his art—and she had 
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as little expectation of injuring or 
wounding him by too close contact as 
though she were of the birds of the 
air and he of the fishes of the sea. 
There was a place to be patched; her 
pride shored and propped continually 
the ill-judged structure of life which her 
own management had brought about. 
Oraibi was fascinating, but down at the 
store dwelt a man who turned to her a 
harsh, enigmatic face, and toward whom 
her thoughts and fancies continually ran 
—truant—against her will. She would 
have sent him messages by the artist, 
but that something in Schaum’s mocking 
glance made her ashamed to do so. 

The ballad in the desert night—the 
“Suitor’s Song’—that meant Heath; 
and Cliffe persistently tried to get some 
of the women to sing it for her. They 
giggled and shook their hair about their 
faces, rocking to and fro in gusts of 
mirth, and whispered to each other over 
the mere suggestion that they attempt a 
man’s song. Oh, yes, they knew it well 
enough—but to sing it was different. 
But now Paqua, from her seat on the 
floor, began to chant a queer bit of 
rhyme about the owl. Moongwe was 
her boy’s name. and Moongwe is the 
great owl called. By this time, Cliffe 
knew enough Hopi to translate as the 
dusky little mother sang, and rolled her 
baby about on the rug. 
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“What does the owl say, baby—baby ? 
in the dark night hear him cry. 

He says there'll be plenty of peaches spread 
on the housetop by and by. 

He'll have a feast, the gray old robber, when 
the peaches are put to dry.” 


This brought about the singing of 
other rhymes which had lulled wee 
brown babies to sleep these thousand 
years, ditties that scolded the thievish 
cat, jeered the architecture of the prairie 
dog, or related the quarrels of the birds. 

A violin and bow hung from a peg 
on the wall in Cliffe’s room, and, after 
long pressure, Tereva admitted that she 
could play upon it. Cliffe, then, de- 
manded that she play the ‘“Suitor’s 
Song.” Perhaps a woman would not 
sing it, but playing it on the violin was 
different. 

“Maybe so,’ Tereva returned, and 
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went on with her work of making piki 
bread. 

It was late when the Indian girl final- 
ly carried the violin out under the stars 
and began to play. She went and sat 
down on the parapet at the edge of the 
platform, her figure relieved against the 
star-netted sky, tuning the violin and 
tucking it under her chin. At first, Hopi 
fashion, she would play nothing but 
Sunday-school songs and hymn tunes, 
rendered with a strange, minor flatting 
of all the bold major movements, which 
gave an Indian color to the melodies. 

The constellations wheeled above. An 
impulse as ancient as that which sent 
them forward through space made Cliffe 
beg: 

“Tereva, play me the ‘Suitor’s Song.’ 
Do, please. It’s the only one I want.” 

Perhaps because it was the only song 
she, too, desired to hear, the Indian girl 
struck into a vague melody of school 
choruses, the running of scales, at which 
she showed some skill. Then, sitting 
by the fire, her eyes full of dreams, 
Cliffe heard a strain that brought her 
to her feet, and out onto the platform 
again. 

Tereva had abandoned pretense, and 
launched herself upon the tide of the 
“Suitors’ Song.” The brown, raised 
arm twitched steadily, striking out 
strange, blurred, staccato cries from the 
strings. Cliffe’s hands clenched them- 
selves; she swallowed to appease the 
nervous tension in her throat. It seemed 
to her that she could not bear it if 
Tereva stopped before she got to the re- 
sponse of the Katchina girls. 

Time had wasted during the player’s 
reluctance. It was late. Oraibi slept at 
their feet, a dead town; the two girls, 
their chamber aflame with lamp and fire- 
light in the vast night sky, might have 
been the only living things in the desert. 
Cliffe’s heart ached heavily, with some 
message which not she, but, it seemed, 
a stronger than she, sought to speak 
through her. 

The deep, hungry utterance of the 
violin continued. When Cliffe felt she 
could bear no more, it paused. Then, 
thin, reedy, a mere phrase, came the 

feminine response, swiftly overwhelmed 











in the masculine chorus. ‘The 
tempo changed, accelerated. 
With a quick turn of the wrist, 
Tereva was off into a move- 
ment which whirled her hearer 
away from time and _ place. 
She felt the tears sting under 
her eyelids, the breath catch 
in her throat. She was back 
at the beginning of things; 
Heath—the ‘‘Suitors’ Song” 
always meant Heath to her, 
and well she had known it 
when she begged Tereva to 
play—was once more the mys- 
terious invader from strange 
lands; there was still time to 
choose, to leave his enigma un- 
guessed, or to penetrate far- 
ther, to hazard all on its solv- 
ing. 

To go back—to try again— 
for that chance humanity is 
always praying. She could 
not. What was done, was 
done. 

The bow fell with a sharp 
rattle against the apron of the 
violin. 

“T ain’t goin’ to play that 
song no more,” Tereva an- 
nounced decidedly, getting to 
her feet and going in, shutting 
out the night and its equivoca- 
tions as she barred the door. 

“Why not?” Cliffe asked, 
fleeing from the expression on the 
brown face, only pausing at the curtains 
of the inner room where she slept. 

Tereva looked sullen for -a moment; 
then she laughed. 

“You goin’ down to Hease, an’ leave 
me my house?” she asked hopefully. 

Cliffe dropped the curtain between 
them; Tereva lay down on her sheep- 
skin; but the ancient magic they had 
invoked swam yet in the air, it troubled 
the sleep of white girl and brown. 

The violin hung untouched on its peg, 
and Cliffe avoided any mention of the 
melody. This avoidance strengthened 
the power that the song, and that which 
it stood for, had upon her ‘heart, deny 
it as she might. That it should move 
Tereva, an ancient chant bound up with 
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“Do we have to go up the ladder? 
the major. 





Good Lord !” ejaculated 


the ceremonial customs of her people, 
voicing the mating call of their youth— 
this was not strange. But, she told her- 
self, it was inconceivable that a weird 
sequence of notes could work upon her 
own mood in such a way as to discon- 
tent her with a plan of life she had 
chosen. She addressed herself with en- 
ergy to being happy. 

So well did she succeed, that she de- 
cided to go down to the store with Te- 
reva marketing. They footed it, be- 
cause the day was very cold; halfway 
to the store building they met a band of 
Navahos riding in to trade at the store. 
Handsome, haughty, dressed in their 
best, but scornfully negligent of observ- 
ers, these fierce sons of the desert passed 
Cliffe and the Hopi girl at a swinging 
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pace. A woman of the party, whose 
dark head was carried high, turned and 
flung a laughing challenge over her 
shoulder at them, seeming to note the 
bride’s blanket. 

“What did she say?” Cliffe asked her 
companion. There was a wounding re- 
semblance to that first Navaho woman 
she had seen—the shepherdess over 
Ganada way. 

“T don’t know,” grunted Tereva sul- 
lenly. “I can’t talk Navaho.” 

“She seemed friendly,” Cliffe per- 
sisted. “She laughed.” 

“Huh!” grunted Tereva. “She make 
fun at us. They all make fun—Nav- 
ahos.” 

Pup had set forth beside them, wild 
with joy over the excursion. As they 
neared the settlement at the foot, he 
became a prey to anxiety. The long, 
slim tail, which had flourished as he ex- 
ecuted unbelievable gambols, waved ju- 
diciously to balance the great leaps and 
bounds of the lean, swift body, the for- 
ward thrust of the serpent head on its 
curving throat, went into retirement. 
As one familiar object after another 
came to view—the school gate, the dis- 
pensary—he began to explain, dog fash- 
ion, to his adored new mistress, that he 
might have to make concessions when he 
came to the store. There were no more 
circlings and boundings ; it was a sober, 
not to say depressed, Pup who thrust 
his nose into Cliffe’s hand, and kept it 
there. 

“Aren’t they building something down 
there ?” Cliffe asked, as an old man with 
a donkey, to whose sides a pair of cot- 
tonwood logs were lashed, passed them 
and took the trail for the store, beside 
which Indian workmen labored, setting 
logs such as these upright in place. 

“Hease buildin’ him a hogan, like a 
Navaho,” Tereva returned, her mobile 
face still sullen, condemnatory. 

The ponies of the Navahos stood all 
across the front of the store platform; 
the women and children of the party lin- 
gered outside ; the men were within, trad- 
ing. Pup went forward on eggs; though 
he was not a Hopi, he loathed and 
feared the Navahos and their dogs. Jack 
greeted the newcomers affably ; Pup— 
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a thought too effusive—evidently tried 
to assume the air of a visitor. He ran 
back to Cliffe to assure her that he 
was her dog. Tereva went straight 
ahead, knowing that she would get no 
attention till the Navahos were served 
and gone, yet morosely oblivious of their 
presence; and Cliffe followed perforce. 

Once within the store, the Navahos 
they had passed were found crowding 
the small room; they elbowed herself 
and Tereva aside, and pointed to such 
articles as they desired to examine. 
Heath’s Indian helper was behind the 
counter, and Heath himself appeared 
coming through a doorway at the back 
of the room. He flushed darkly when 
he saw Cliffe, and addressed himself to 
his customers, telling Tereva that she 
might bring Mrs. Crittenden into the 
sitting room, as the store was crowded, 
and he was busy. Cliffe elected to stay 
where she was while Tereva stood sulk- 
ily by. 

It was some time before Heath Crit- 
tenden’s wife discovered, with a shock, 
that the woman who had spoken to her- 
self and Tereva from the back of the 
horse was indeed the Navaho shepherd- 
ess she had met first on entering the 
desert country. The nomad was deal- 
ing with Heath. She spoke authorita- 
tively ; she accosted him with a famili- 
arity that seemed to Cliffe full of mean- 
ing. 

“What does she say?” the white girl 
once more demanded of her Hopi com- 
panion, in a lowered tone. 

This time Tereva followed her tenant 
out to the platform where the ponies 
were tethered. She looked with repre- 
hending eyes at the builders who were 
getting the typical Navaho habitation 
ready. 

“She talkin’ to Hease about the ho- 
gan,” Tereva said. “She speak like it 
was her business.” 

Cliffe was suddenly aware of a third 
person who stood with them, She 
turned, to encounter the flashing smile 
of the Navaho. Unlike a Hopi, this 
person offered no greeting; she con- 
tinued to stand and regard Cliffe with 
a glance so brilliant that it seemed jeer- 
ing. Her face was painted, but under 
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the paint was beauty ; her garments were 
a calico slip and clumsy blanket, but 
beneath them her splendid young form 
was all a woman might be. 

‘My name is Esson-Chee,” she said at 
length. ‘It means Red Woman in Eng- 
lish.” 

The bearing of her tribe is so full of 
vitality as to appear aggressive. Per- 
haps she meant no more than a friendly 
advance. But Cliffe, who delighted in 
the modest Hopi women, sheered from 
her as from a danger, a sight unseemly. 
She was some little distance past the 
store when she recognized the fact that 
she was following Xavier Schaum, who 
tramped ahead of her, a portfolio under 
his arm. At first she timed her steps so 
as not to overtake him. Just as she had 
begun to realize that her position was 
absurd, he turned back and encountered 
her. 

“Won't you come over to the Indian 
well with me?” he inquired, when the 
usual greetings had been said. 

They climbed a little rise, dipped ab- 
ruptly into a hollow, and there was the 
well. It was a sizable excavation, like 
the cellar for a large, square house; but 
it had been dug so many years—or cen- 
turies—ago that it appeared the work 
of time and nature, rather than man’s 
hand. The walls were overgrown with 
creepers; in one spot, where the earth 
had evidently fallen in persistently, a 
bit of tumble-down masonry retaining 
wall was laid up, the blocks for the far- 
ther building or maintenance lying scat- 
tered at its foot, overgrown by wild 
creepers. Rude stone steps, wide, deep, 
mere bowlders rolled into place, led 
down into the well chamber. At their 
foot the circular basin was filled with 
clear, still water, that looked back at 
heaven, an azure eye. 

“How lovely!” breathed Cliffe. “I’m 
glad you made me come. What a lot of 
water there is!” 

“Yes—now,’ agreed Schaum, as he 
helped her down the steps. “It’s win 
ter, you see, and we’ve had plenty of 
rain and snow. The old fellows tell 
tales of summer droughts years ago, 
when heads of families sat up all night 
to get a gourd of water for the chil- 


dren’s little dry mouths. They stood 
in line at this well then, and the water 
trickled in so slowly that a drinking cup 
might fill in an hour.” 

“Thirst,” Cliffe uttered the word al- 
most unwillingly. ‘I wonder if that’s 
the secret of the desert. If ever one 
learned what it is that the sphinx could 
tell, would it be only thirst ? Would your 
question be answered by a demand? 
Some people are like that,” wistfully. 
“They—folks say, anyhow—that they 
drink out their environment, and always 
want something else—more—different.” 

“Women are—civilized women,” as- 
sented Schaum coolly. “These desert- 
born Madonnas are wells themselves—‘a 
well of sweet waters’—that’s the Orien- 
tal way of putting it in describing a be- 
loved woman.” 

Cliffe laughed a little impatiently. 

“Let’s go back to the store,” she said 
abruptly. 

“Wait a moment,” he cautioned her, 
as she rose. “Look!” 

An old woman with an olla on her 
back traveled along the sky line at the 
edge of the well chamber. They got 
her bent, burden-bearing figure between 
them and the blue. She came to the 
head of the steps, sighed, looked about 
her, and slowly descended. It was one 
of the water carriers from the mesa. 
She glanced at Schaum and his compan- 
ion, and smiled—that inevitable, heart- 
breaking smile of the aged pueblo 
women. Slowly she moved to a stone 
bench in the corner, with a shallow shelf 
behind it. Seating herself on the bench, 
her olla rested upon the shelf; she loos- 
ened the forehead band, lifted the ves- 
sel, and carried it to the well brim. 
There she knelt, filling it by dipping a 
gourd and pouring into the narrow 
mouth through the cut-off handle, which 
she used as a spout. 

“Tf one could paint her now it would 
answer your question,” Schaum debated, 
looking at the crouched figure contem- 
platively. 

“Would it ?” murmured Cliffe. “Why ? 
What would you call your picture?” 

“T think I should name it ‘The Joy 
Bringer,’ or ‘The Delight Maker,’ ” re- 
plied the painter, standing up suddenly. 
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“What joy is there greater than a cup 
of cold water in the desert land—and 
the old woman carries an olla full of it. 
Hoya, mother, may I paint a picture of 
you?” 

He went forward toward her tooth- 
less smile, speaking in Hopi. Cliffe fol- 
lowed him, and her cheeks were as red 
as though she had known that his nick- 
name for herself in speaking to Heath 
was always “The Delight Maker.” 


CHAPTER X. 


There was a street dance in the 
square. Cliffe and Tereva sat on a 
housetop, with the Hopi women, to 
watch it. Xavier Schaum climbed the 
parapet when the kachinas, or masked 
dancers, began to fling icy water on 
everybody. Cliffe was bending down to 
look when some one suddenly sent a 
splatter across the bridal blanket on 
her shoulder. There was a roar of 
laughter. The women on the roof 
swayed back. 

“T tell you they throw water on you 
when they can,” Tereva remarked tran- 
quilly. 

“T don’t mind,” Cliffe declared. 

She caught sight of Heath, ascending 
the ladder to the platform on which 
they were. 

“T came up to bring you a letter,” he 
began, as soon as he was within ear- 
shot. “It is from my mother.” 

“Yes. Won’t you come over to our 
house?” Cliffe returned, with a curious 
sense of the absurdity of it all. 

Heath was on the ladder; she could 
not go down. And he stopped there, 
looking through his pockets for the mis- 
sive, making no response to her invita- 
tion. 

“Tt came in one to me,” he said, as he 
finally presented the folded paper. He 
looked her squarely in the face for a 
moment—a curious look—as though he 
made some estimate of his strength, or 
her attraction. “It was written on the 
same sheet, and I’ve torn my part off,” 
he added slowly. “Some of mine’s on 


the back of yours, but I marked it over.” 
His eyes added: “If you are honest 
you'll not read it.” 
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Uncertainly Cliffe took the sheets in 
her hand. She had not heard from Mrs. 
Crittenden, and she was keen to hear; 
but she would have liked a longer letter, 
a letter such as one woman writes to 
another, not that which could come in- 
closed with Heath’s. She wanted Annie 
Crittenden to tell her how people were 
taking her departure back there in Ken- 
tucky, the little cullings of incident and 
gossip concerning the affair. 

Schaum regarded the scene amusedly. 
Neither he nor Tereva could leave the 
roof until those two chose to move. 
Cliffe read what her mother-in-law had 
written, and turned the sheet, to see with 
mercilessly keen eyes where poor Heath 
had marked out the words: 

You must be very patient. Such a woman 
as our Cliffie is not to be won in a moment. 
You must be willing to be her suitor long 
after you have been her husband. 

She raised her glance to his, and, with 
the sudden embarrassment her knowl- 
edge and his awareness of it gave, 
rushed at once into questionings : 

“Your mother says she’s coming out 
to Oraibi—why ?” 

“Jule hasn’t treated her fair,” Heath 
returned. ‘She didn’t say so very much 
about it in my part of the letter—but I 
understood. He’s sore about—about us 
—you know. And the money was all 
left to him. It was expected he’d take 
care of mother, and give her what she 
ought to have. But he’s been acting so 
that she planned to come out to—me.” 

Cliffe recognized that he had re- 
strained himself from saying “us.” In 
Mrs. Crittenden’s letter to herself there 
had been the plain expectation of finding 
the newly married pair together. She 
shivered. 

Heath turned, and began to descend. 
Cliffe followed, with Tereva and 
Schaum after. 

“The letter was all I came up for,” 
Heath said, as they reached the square. 
“T’ve sent a runner over to Winslow to 
bring the telegram in.” 

“A runner?” echoed Cliffe. “A man 
on a running horse, do you mean?” 

“Oh, no,” Schaum entered the con- 
versation smoothly. “Our Hopis can 
beat a horse’s time, in long distances.” 














Heath was making for his pony, but 
Schaum lingered. 

“T wonder if Uncle Horace isn’t com- 
ing out with your mother,” Cliffe said, 
following her husband a few paces, and 
detaining him. ‘There was a letter 
from him in Tuesday’s mail. He said 
he was going to investigate the Palo 
Pinto Mines, where I—where my—he 
spoke of being near enough to Oraibi 
that he might think it worth while to 
make the trip in. Don’t you suppose 
he’s bringing her?” 

Once more the movements of the 
crowd brought the four close together, 
and so inevitable is the logic of common- 
place circumstances that they fell to dis- 


cussing the details of the coming visit. 


“You'll want my room, if you’re go- 
ing to house a couple of guests,” 
Schaum said promptly. “I'll move my 
traps over to the doctor’s quarters. He’s 
always willing to take me in for a little 
while. I hope you can still give me my 
meals. How’s that, Crittenden? Shall 
I be greatly in your way?” 

“Not at all,” Heath returned, with 
quiet sincerity. “I think it would make 
it pleasanter for mother to have you 
there. She’s used to a lot of people 
about. I’m afraid she'll find Oraibi very 
lonesome.” 

“Well, you’ve got a good cook. Es- 
son-Chee’s a great performer, as cooks 
go in the desert country,” Schaum pur- 
sued. “Probably your mother won’t be 
aware of how unusual a blessing that 
had 

The crowd in the square was dispers- 
ing; the people were going in from the 
housetops; but up the ragged stone 
stairs of the bluff was another proces- 
sion, unplanned, irregular. The field 
matron at the foot of the mesa near the 
school had been giving what she called a 
grandmothers’ party. The old women 
were returning from it, each with a lit- 
tle gift cherished in her shawl, and the 
vanguard of them entered the square as 
Cliffe and Heath crossed it, the voices 
of the others coming, plaintive, thin, but 
with an undernote of mirth in them. 

Fresh from the spectacle of the men, 
youths, and boys enjoying their Spartan 
water fight with the virgins in the 
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frozen air, the sight of these bowed, 
blanketed figures toiling up the steep, 
smiling their wrinkled, toothless smiles 
over the field matron’s gifts, was inex- 
pressibly pathetic to Cliffe. These were 
the unconsidered stones of the founda- 
tion, the root life which had worked in 
darkness to produce the strength and 
flower of the race. 

The first old woman frankly set down 
her burden to stare; the next lingered, 
apparently in conversation with her, but 
Cliffe soon realized that it was because 
of the bohana. Cliffe pushed past 
Heath, and went to speak to them. A 
hard, brown old hand was put out. Cliffe 
shook hands. Then the other woman 
must be greeted. They spoke swiftly in 
Hopi. Cliffe looked to Heath, who oth- 
erwise would have turned away. 

“They’re asking you if you saw the 
water fight,”’ he told her. 

“Oh, yes—tell them I thought it was 
beautiful,” Cliffe replied. ‘Lo-lo-mi,”’ 
she said, for her own part, airing that 
Hopi word which covers so much from 
“good,” “pure,” “righteous,” to “beauti- 
ful,” “desirable,” or “adored.” 

The other old women were coming up 
now, Weepala and a feeble creature bent 
almost double. These stopped for greet- 
ing, and Weepala held the small white 
hand long, patting the sleeve, running a 
swift, interrogatory touch up the arm to 
the shoulder, over the bride blanket 
which enveloped the white girl, evident- 
ly seeking something. When she came 
to the drops of water, flung there as 
Cliffe leaned over the roof edge, the 
basket maker cried out triumphantly: 

“Ah—hi! Is it so? Did the men do 
this ?” 

“Yes,” laughed Tereva. “We were 
up on the housetop, but Cleefe, she 
would go too near the edge. I told her 
the men would throw water on her.” 

The old woman was hunting farther, 
and came upon a great splash on Cliffe’s 
shoulder. Once more she laughed out 


exultantly, raising her blind eyes to the 
sky. 

“O-o-oh!” she breathed, patting the 
shoulder beneath her hand, adding some 
words in Hopi, her brown face irradi- 
ated. 


She curved the left arm to the 
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He swung toward her. 


well-remembered cradling shape, flung a 
passionate brown hand into its crescent, 
where the baby’s head used to rest, 
mothering the wraith child with a gurgle 
of sound between laughter and tears. 
“O-o-oh, lo-lo-mi—lo-lo-mi!"’ she whis- 
pered. “It will be well.” 

Heath turned abruptly, with a face 
between anger and despair. His eyes 
met those of Schaum, his face stiffened 
to that impenetrable mask it could wear. 
He resumed his place at his wife’s side, 
and walked gravely with her to the lad- 
der of her own house. 

Cliffe herself only dimly realized the 
inner meaning of the festival. Tereva 
had said that many of the prayer sticks 
planted would be prayers for men-chil- 
dren. 

“The highest calling of women,” she 
heard Schaum’s half-sarcastic tone at 
her shoulder, “at least in this primitive 
society, is to be the mother of men. 
When the Hopi woman emerges from 
that brief exaltation, and must be merely 
a citizen, she sinks to the level of those 
poor old water carriers. It isn’t strange, 





“I didn't choose to live this way. It’s forced on me.” 


after all, that her heart always yearns 
toward the years of her apotheosis.” 


It was about a week later that Cliffe 
rode down to the post office at the school 
in the afternoon to get her mail. 
took the sheaf of letters and papers, re- 
mounted Firefly, and joined Schaum, 
who was riding out to the sand dunes 
where he was making a sketch. 

They passed the store on the lower 
road, and Cliffe was unable to turn her 
head to look toward it, because she knew 
those deriding eyes of Schaum’s were 
upon her. They dismounted under the 
shoulder of a brown hill, 
ponies, and descended a short way down 
the sandy slope, where the painter ad- 
dressed himself to his work, and Cliffe 
began to read her letters. 
a shaken roar in the air about them 
which shouted of the sea. 

“The Wash is up,” Schaum com- 
mented. “The mail carrier was drowned 
crossing it—but we got the mail bags all 
right. The burro that had them on 
swam out on this side.” 








She 


left their 


There was 
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“Drowned!” echoed Cliffe, letting the 
sheets of an epistle from Edna Boaler 
fall in her lap, and staring at the artist. 
“Drowned in the desert! I can’t make it 
seem real. You didn’t say anything 
about it when I first saw you.” 

“Why should I?” he shrugged, roll- 
ing and lighting a cigarette. “The fel- 
low’s dead. You’ve got your letters. 
Men are dying all over the world every 
hour, and we don’t stop our mirth or 
our employments for that.” 

She gathered the sheets together hap- 
hazard, and thrust them into their en- 
velope. 

“But—but she groped, “this 
seems so strange. The Wash is only up 
a short while—he could have crossed by 
this time in safety. And now he’s 
drowned.” 

“The Wash was up all night,” said 
Schaum, ‘“‘and he was a Navaho. He 
said he’d bring the mail in yesterday, 
and he was foolish enough to try to keep 
his word. A desert man hasn’t much 
chance to learn to swim—and so——” 
He broke off, with uplifted palm con- 
signing the late mail carrier to the 
limbo of past mistakes. “A Hopi would 
have drawn a dividend on his cowardice, 
and camped on the farther shore until 
the water went down. What difference 
does it make? A few more meals to be 
eaten; a few more hungry days to en- 
dure; old age coming, with all the hor- 
rors you see attached to it among these 
people—better, I think, to roll down the 
muddy current of the Wash, and make 
an end.” 

A small boy came over the rise beside 
the ponies, carrying a sheet of paper in 
his hand. The westering sun threw his 
shadow before him, grotesquely tall. He 
made for the pair with the messenger’s 
leisurely pace, and gave his note to 
Cliffe. It read: 

Your uncle and my mother are here. 

HEATH. 

There was no suggestion as to what 
she might wish to do, no request or 
statement as to what he would desire 
her to do. She got uncertainly to her 
feet, and spoke to Schaum: 

“The—the folks have come. I won- 
der how they got over the Wash.” 
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“Oh, it’s down now, so that it could 
be crossed in safety,” the artist said, 
preparing to put her on her pony. 

The messenger had turned back, and 
was trotting on ahead. They gave their 
ponies the spur, and passed him at a 
gallop. When they came in sight of the 
store they saw an unfamiliar vehicle at 
the platform, and recognized it as a 
livery turnout from Winslow. The 
driver was waiting, and as they drew 
up Cliffe heard her uncle’s voice tell 
him to hold on with the luggage, which 
he seemed to be engaged in getting off 
the wagon. The sight of the major’s 
tall figure gave Cliffe a curious thrill. 
Before she realized what she was about, 
she was off her pony, her arms were 
around his neck, and she was crying: 

“Oh, Uncle Horace—Uncle Horace— 
Uncle Horace!” 

The habit of years, the fundamental 
fact that these two were fitted to charm 
each other, wiped out everything but the 
delight of the meeting. The major’s 
clouded face cleared ‘instantly. He 
looked down at her with deep tender- 
ness. 

“Hold on a minute with that valise,” 
he repeated across her head to the liv- 
eryman. “Take the other luggage in 
here. I don’t know where I'll stop yet.” 

Schaum had not dismounted. He 
merely nodded to Major McFarland, 
and then addressed Cliffe: 

‘Shall I take the mare around to the 
school barn?” 

“Yes, you might,” the girl assented. 
“T’ll go in and speak to Mrs. Crittenden. 
I may stay for supper with her and my 
uncle.” 

“It seems you don’t live at the store,’ 
the major hesitated in an undertone as 
he conveyed his niece into the building. 

“No,” she replied, with a slight over- 
assumption of blitheness. “I have the 
most beautiful home in the world up on 
the mesa.” 

It was strange enough to see Mrs. 
Crittenden in the back room of the store. 
She looked up piteously as Cliffe came 
in. The girl saw she had been weeping, 
and accepted the subdued greeting. 

“T don’t blame you a bit, dear,” the 
mother whispered loyally, so soon as she 
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could get the chance. “I—I was just a 
little disappointed. You know, Heath 
was my baby, and I—of course, I’m 
foolish about him. I was crazy enough 
to hope that you and he had—there, I 
haven’t any right to say it. I know 
you're doing the very best you can—my 
poor Cliffie!” 

Cliffe debated a moment as to her 
reply. Surely she was glad that Heath 
had planned her home on the mesa in 
the old pueblo, that he had ordered his 
life at such a distance from her own as 
could be compassed in their surround- 
ings. Yet the fact remained that he had 
ordered it—not ‘she. 

Should she explain this to his mother ? 
She knew Mrs. Crittenden well enough 
to know that such explanation meant a 
plea with Heath, an urging upon his at- 
tention that Cliffe might receive over- 
tures toward a different arrangement. 
The thought was intolerable. She 
smiled brightly. 

“My home’s a very wonderful place,” 
she assured her mother-in-law, ‘and 
I’ve never been so happy in my life as 
while I’ve lived in it. I want to show 
you my baskets and rugs—and pic- 
tures,” she concluded. 

“Pictures ?” Annie echoed, in a bewil- 
dered tone. 

“An artist, Xavier Schaum, is stay- 
ing here,” Cliffe explained. “He paints 
most fascinating desert studies, and I 
don’t dare admire one or he gives it to 
me. I’m setting up quite a picture gal- 
lery. There’s Mr. Schaum, now, com- 
ing into the store. You'll get very well 
acquainted with him—he takes his meals 
with you.” 

Cliffe watched her uncle. His head 
was carried very high; his black eyes 
shone; and his enunciation had become 
noticeably clear and crisp. 

“Thank you, I’ll go up on the—mesa, 
you call it ?—with my niece,” she heard 
him saying to Heath. “It was Cliffe 
that I came out to visit. So long as she 
can put me up, her flat—I understand 
that she lives in a flat—is the place for 
me, I think. If she hasn’t room, I should 
prefer to go to the hotel.” 

Nobody laughed. The major ap- 
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peared much too angry, and, indeed, too 
deeply wounded, to be amusing. 

“There isn’t any hotel, dear,” Cliffe 
said, clasping her hands around her un- 
cle’s arm, and giving it an unintentional 
little squeeze. ‘“You’re going up with 
me now, and the others will come and 
Visit us.” 

They paused a moment for Schaum 
to be presented. 

“You must come up right away and 
see my house,” Cliffe said to her moth- 
er-in-law, trying hard to patch the situa- 
tion. She and the major were going to- 
gether toward the hack at the store plat- 
form. “I have a most fascinating 
home.” 

She looked wisfully at Annie, divin- 
ing the tears that were unshed by those 
patient eyes. 

“Yes, Cliffie,’ the widow agreed. 
“Some day I'll go. I’m a little tired, 
now, with the trip. I want you and 
your uncle to feel free to visit us. 
Heath’s been telling me that there'll be 
dances that we’re to go to. I want you 
to come some evening for dinner when 
there’s to be a dance.” 

“Tt isn’t that kind of dance, Major 
McFarland,” Schaum’s voice put in, at 
sight of the protest in the older man’s 
face. ‘“There’ll be Indian ceremonies in 
the kiva—the underground temple—up 
there. I think you'll find them interest- 
ing.” 

On the drive up the mesa, the major 
seemed to find the liveryman somewhat 
in his way. He fumbled with his watch, 
the chain of which appeared to have tan- 
gled about his fingers, opened and shut 
it several times without being able to 
remember what hour it was, and then 
put it in his pocket with an air of deci- 
sion. 

“Clifford,” he began, in a very low 
tone, “I feel myself responsible in a 
measure for your present situation. I 
urged you to hold to your—certain ar- 
rangements. I think now I made a mis- 
take. When Annie and I got here, and 
found the state of affairs, I’m afraid I 
spoke out with a good deal of emphasis. 
She seemed to think so. I believe she 
was much hurt and offended by certain 
expressions I used, but I want to assure 








you of my position. I'll not say another 
word about it until the day I’m going to 
leave you—but you know where I 
stand.” 

Cliffe’s only reply to this was an elo- 
quent but enigmatic glance, and a 
squeeze of the hand she held. For a 
time the major looked and listened with 
great docility, while Cliffe expatiated on 
the beauties of Oraibi. These did not, 
in fact, seem to appeal to the Kentuck- 
ian; it was plain that he found the loud, 
untamed beauty of the desert country 
repellent. 

“T suppose the fellow’s got a lot more 
of his father in him that I thought,” he 
broke in irrelevantly on one of Cliffe’s 
panegyrics. ‘‘And he seemed to me so 
completely Annie’s son.” 

Cliffe was held dumb. Any explana- 
tion must be in the nature of accusing 
either Heath or herself. She could not 
say that she, too, had looked to find the 
fathomless forgiveness of Annie’s na- 
ture in Annie’s son, and had discovered 
that there was sex in souls, so that if 
this selfless forbearance were there, it 
was walled about, as are the sweet 
waters of a desert well, by rough, mas- 
culine masonry, harsh rocks, its cup 
deep-set, jealously guarded. 

How the presence of another modifies 
that which reaches our own senses! The 
major’s eye, scanning Oraibi, appeared 
to make it suddenly very dirty. Cliffe 
was aware of smells which had never 
before troubled her. The crowd of on- 
lookers, school children, idle comers and 
goers, seemed suddenly offensive, naive, 
barbarous; she forgot how picturesque 
they were. As for‘the major himself, 
these brown-faced people were to him 
only an aberrant, unusable variety of 
negro. He regarded their costume as 
absurd, their habit of living in houses 
with ladders on the outside as a pose, 
and would almost have been ready to 
assert that a good drubbing would take 
the nonsense out of them. He surveyed 
Oraibi on the hill with alien eyes. He 
examined jealously the dwelling of his 
niece. 

“T thought I’d find you down in the 
white folks’ town,” he said keenly. “Do 
you like living in these mud huts?” 

5 
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“Just you wait until you see the in- 
side of my mud hut!” Cliffe cried gayly. 

Tereva had come out on the platform 
above, and stood looking down impas- 
sively. A group of small children and 
idle grown folk gathered around the 
hack. 

“Do we have to go up the ladder? 
Good Lord!” ejaculated the major. He 
glanced about at the other dwellings, 
each with a ladder. “Looks as though it 
were perpetual springtime, and every- 
body was painting his house,” he com- 
mented. ‘“Here—you boy, take that!” 
And he flipped a quarter toward a blan- 
keted Hopi. “Bring my bag up, will 
you?” 

The Hopi caught the coin neatly, 
smiled a seraph’s smile, but made no 
move to touch the valises. The major 
addressed himself to the ladder, and as- 
cended it, Tereva bent over the house 
edge, and completed the transaction with 
her clansman, or his luggage might have 


“adorned the street of Oraibi for all time. 


The old gentleman was little im- 
pressed by the beauty of Cliffe’s long 
room. Its excellencies were not such as 
to appeal to him. He wandered about 
with the air of a visitor in a museum. 

“This man Schaum—what kind of a 
fellow is he?” came the inquiry at 
length. 

For answer Cliffe led him to a group 
of signed sketches, with the most prized 
of her pictures, a larger replica of the 
view of Oraibi which had so charmed 
her at Ganada, in the center. 

“That’s his work,’ she said. “He 
paints the desert as no one else I have 
ever known could paint it.” 

“Yes,” agreed the major, looking duti- 
fully at the canvas. If he cared little 
for the scene, he would care less for the 
picture. “Very neat, I’m sure. No 
doubt he knows his trade. It’s the man 
himself I was inquiring about.” 

‘“‘He’s been most helpful and useful to 
me,” said Cliffe. ‘He understands the 
desert as only an artist can understand 
it, and he speaks Hopi and Navaho. He’s 
made me acquainted with my new home 
—and I needed some one to do that.” 

Yves: 

The major’s one-syllabled reply fell 
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splash into a pool of silence. Cliffe was 
dismayed at what she had apparently ad- 
mitted. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—you understand 
——” She broke off helplessly. 

“T think I do understand,” was the 
major’s grim rejoinder. 


Back at the store Annie Crittenden 
stood leaning against her boy, watching 
the vehicle that carried Cliffe and her 
uncle away. Schaum crossed to the 
doctor’s quarters to wash up for sup- 


per. 

“Well,” said Heath, looking down at 
the widow, “well, mother, it’s good to 
have you here—whatever brought you. 
I think you'll be contented for a little 
while.” 

“It’s good to be here,” Annie main- 
tained quaveringly. ‘I’m sure it’s very 
interesting. I know I shall like it, when 
—when I get a little used to it.” 

Heath regarded her with that air of 


half-quizzical tenderness his mother al-’ 


ways evoked in him. 

“It isn’t the kind of a place for a 
white woman,” he said. “But when 
you're tired of it, I’ll send you out, and 
let you find a nice little cottage some- 
where at Flagstaff, or over toward the 
Grand Cafion, and then I’ll come and 
visit you.” 

“Tt seems to agree with Cliffie.” Mrs. 
Crittenden mentioned her daughter-in- 
law’s name almost reluctantly. “I think 
I never saw her look so well, nor so—so 
beautiful.” 

She was astonished to observe her 
son’s unmoved bearing as she spoke to 
him ot his wife. She considered the 
fewness of his years, and wondered to 
see him adjust this burden and carry it 
without flinching, as though it were one 
of the commonplace things of life. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “it seems to suit 
her.” 

“And you’ve improved, Heath, won- 
derfully,” Annie Crittenden made haste 
to add. 

“Say you’re proud of me, mother,” he 
urged humorously. ‘“That’s what they 
tell the good chap when he minds his 
book, and tries to get to the head of the 
class.” 
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He smiled at her with the tender com- 
prehension which he had found some- 
where amid his sufferings. There was 
a new expressiveness about him, some 
ability to put his feeling into words, 
which justified her praise. 

“Oh, I am,” the widow asserted inno- 
cently. “You aren’t like the same Heath 
you were in Kentucky. You’ve gained 
immensely in dignity and poise, boy.” 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Heath, and the 
sound was between a laugh and a groan. 
“Do you think I learned it out of a 
book ?” 

At that instant Schaum approached 
from the direction of the dispensary, 
with a little packet in his hand. 

“T’ll not be in for supper to-night, 
Crittenden,” he said, as he paused in the 
street below. ‘‘No doubt you'll be glad 
to be rid of me, and have a chance to 
talk to your mother.” 

He was turning away, when Mrs. 
Crittenden, with the hospitality which 
belongs to her people, remonstrated : 

“Where will you get your supper, Mr. 
Schaum? Shan’t I have the cook put 
something aside for you?” 

“You're very good,” Schaum thanked 
her. “Mrs. Heath’s left her mail in my 
pocket. I think I'll tramp up and give 
it to her. There were letters she hadn't 
opened. I'll eat there—Tereva won't 
mind.” 

With lifted hat he faced about, and 
was soon on his way to the mesa. Mrs. 
Crittenden looked anxiously from the 
receding figure to the quiet, impassive 
countenance of her son. She was aware 
that this was a different creature from 
the boy she had schooled for that first 
interview with Cliffe after the mad mar- 
riage. She dared not now approach him 
openly with advice or sympathy. Sigh- 
ingly, she turned her back upon the 
glories of that sky, and entered the 
house, Heath following. She paused at , 
the little center table, where lay a litter 
of books, papers, and pencils. She 
touched them gently,-as one puts the 
covers over a sleeping child. 

“T understand, Heath,” she said at 
length softly. “And you’re just right. 


It’s the only way.” 



















Heath was leaving the room as she 
spoke; he swung around toward her, 
with a face of such sternness that she 
was startled. The sight of his mother’s 
dismay evidently checked, or, at least, 
softened, what he would have said; yet 
even so he spoke out with harsh direct- 
ness. 

“You mean that I’m getting a decent 
education by way of trying to make 
some sort of fair weather with—her. 
Well, you’re mistaken. She showed me 
what a poor, crude brute I was, and for 
the sake of my own self-respect I’m 
doing the things I should have done 
years ago. But not for her—not for her 
=—=fid bed 

“Heath—oh, Heath!" the widow cried 
in distress, coming close to him, putting 
out timid hands, looking fearfully up 
into his perturbed young face. “You're 
dreadfully unhappy, I’m afraid; but 
don’t let it make you bitter and reckless, 
dear. It is hard to live like this. But 
do the best you can, and things must 
change for the better.’ 

“T told you once that it would be hell 
for me to hang around Cliffe if she 
didn’t care for me,” the young fellow 
cried, looking over her head _ blankly. 
“Tt is. I didn’t choose to live this way. 
It’s forced on me. I can’t help what it 
does to me. What could you expect in 
hell but a devil?” 

He went heavily out to admonish the 
Navaho cook concerning supper. It had 
seemed to him that the past few weeks 
pretty well completed his education as 
to what a woman of tender refinement— 
a lady—would think and feel set down 
amid the surroundings he had made for 





TO BE 








CONTINUED. 
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himself. Now, with the presence of his 
mother, her evident wincing and shrink- 
ing from the barbarities of his days, he 
found himself suffering it all over again. 
His undoing had begun when the tale of 
these Homeric episodes made Cliffe Mc- 
Farland’s dark eyes glow while she lis- 
tened to them that night on the stairs at 
Miss Lassiter’s. He had looked with 
clear, embittered vision at the squalid 
reality, while he drearily made ready a 
home to house his bride as far from his 
own activities as possible. 

Once the danger of his traffic had 
made it attractive to him; trade that 
must be conducted behind a high, stout 
counter which might be at any moment 
turned into a fortress, was worth a 
man’s caring. Now, rolling on the floor 
at grips with a drunken Navaho, strug- 
gling for possession of the gun that 
meant his life or yours, had nothing 
heroic in it. He was too crude to con- 
ceive of an attitude which should be con- 
ciliatory without offering to break down 
the barrier he had set between Clifford 
and himself, and in which he conceived 
his only possible safety lay. He knew 
how ill he could endure her nearness. 
He felt that she might in kindness have 
left him this one undesirable spot on 
earth, this one hard way of life. Since 
she had invaded it, he had tried to see 
that she infringed as little on his exist- 
ence as possible. 

Schaum’s companionship had been a 
solace to him, sometimes an annoyance, 
but the presence of his mother and 
Cliffe’s uncle in the midst of their un- 
happy tangle seemed to promise more 
than he could bear. 
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H, when I sort o’ feel divine 
And love seems necessary, 
I order up a glass o’ wine 
And drink it to me Mary. 
But when, me passion growin’ thin, 
I think o’ Mary’s mother, 
I order up a pint o’ gin, 
And signal for another. 


For long I’ve been a bach-e-lor ; 
Me fate I fain would sorften; 
But, speakin’ plain, I’m lookin’ for 
An angel who’s an orphan. 

In Love’s long page o’ poesy 
I stumble on a comma; 
I want the kind of ecstasy 
That comes without a momma. 


For when I go to Mary’s house 
Intendin’ for to court ’er, 

In butts ’er mother, Widow Strauss: 
“Young man, kin you support ’er? 

Can J devote my precious dear 
To every red-haired jackie 

Who comes a-galavantin’ here 
A-smellin’ of tobacky? 


“Say, what’s yer prospects, Mr. Dan?” 
That dismal dame will bicker. 

“Her father was a gentle-man — 
His weakness bein’ licker. 
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She’s been well raised—ain’t run before 
With any deep-sea bounder. 

Bill Hunks, who owns a hardware store, 
Is sort o’ hangin’ round ’er. 


“They tell me sailors run away 
And lead a life o’ sport, sir; 
They leave a past in every bay, 
A wife in every port, sir. 
Unlucky day you chanct to meet 
My daughter—guess ’twas Friday— 
Look here, you! Take yer muddy feet 
From off my best blue tidy!” 


So hour by hour I set and set, 
And hold the hand o’ Mary, 

While listenin’ to mother’s fret 
In tones that seldom vary. 

I wonder, on our weddin’ day 
Must I stand up, whole-hearted, 

And swear to honor and obey 
Her mother till we’re parted? 


I love my Mary more than life, 
[ love ’er more than death, sir; 
Than heaven or earth or peace or strife 
Or food or drink or breath, sir. 
Yet, though me adoration’s such, 
(Come, landlord, fill another!) 
I do not love ‘er half so much 
As I detest ‘er mother! 
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OMOLA’S letter to her husband, 
Philip, stated the situation, if 
not succinctly, at least with tol- 

erable clearness. It had been written 
while Fanny was at the office; Romola 
had noticed that Fanny sometimes 
watched her with a curious mingling of 
resentment, suspicion, and envy when 
she wrote to Philip in the evening, so 
she had given up the practice. 
“Anyway,” she told him, after she 
had described the solitude of the little 
flat, where only the heavy footsteps of 
the kitchen incumbent made any sound, 
“anyway, one feels a little less of a cad 
to talk about a person when she isn’t 
here than when she is. I always felt 
guilty when I looked up from the desk 
and found her brown eyes fixed on me 
so reproachfully—or they seemed to 
look reproachful. Maybe that was im- 
agination, though. 
“Well, Philip, darling, as I have told 
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FRANK J. MURCH 
you before, she isn’t well. She’s thin- , 
ner than she was two years ago, when 
she spent that happy month with us in 
the Shenandoah, and her eyes have a 
sort of hurt, waiting look—I can’t quite 
describe it. She is awfully apt to fall 
into silence if you give her the chance; 
and then she comes out of it with a fe- 
verish burst of conversation. She’s 
very exaggeratedly gay and sparkling in 
company, and most uncommonly quiet 
when there is no company. Of course, 
you haven’t lived with me for five years, 
and heard me discuss the heart affairs 
of every girl in the valley without un- 
derstanding the symptoms. 

“Fanny is in love, or I’ll eat my hat 
—which is a duck, by the way. I got 
it yesterday on Fifth Avenue, where, 
my dear, they begin to have their 
marked-down sales just after the horse 
show. It’s a black velvet, with a white- 
rep brim, and a band of skunk, and a 




















little gold lace—a perfect dear. And I'll 
eat it if your sister Fanny is not in love, 
the poor child! I’m always sorry for 
every girl in love, unless she happens to 
be me—you and I were so different, and 
so much more sensible, weren’t we? 
You didn’t keep me wondering what 
you meant, or if you meant anything 
for weeks and months. I am always 
so happy when I think that you told me 
you meant to marry me when you had 
seen me only fifteen minutes. It took 
three years, of course, to bring it to 
pass, but I didn’t have to spend them on 
the anxious seat. Now, Fanny’s man 
obviously and evidently hasn’t had 
enough sense to do that. 

“The worst of it is I don’t know who 
he is. She has had a half a dozen of 
them in—men, I mean—since I came, 
and I am quite sure it is none of them. 
She’s too friendly or else too flirty with 
them all. I’ve kept my ears open for a 
name, but I haven’t heard it yet. I 
could recognize the self-conscious sound 
a girl makes when she is saying the be- 
loved one’s name with an air of in- 
difference, no matter where I heard it! 
But she hasn’t spoken it. 

“I’m sure, too, that it was on his 
hateful account, whoever he may be, 
that she didn’t come to us for August, 
as usual, She was not so awfully busy; 
that slipped inadvertently from her one 
day. And she blushed when she real- 
ized that she had admitted so much. 

“She is also very vague about the 
possibilities of a Christmas visit home, 
and I know it is not because there would 
be any difficulty in arranging it with the 
office. Mr. Caldwell and his wife were 
here for Sunday breakfast last week, 
and when I tactfully introduced the 
topic, Fanny tried to shift the talk, but 
not before her boss had smilingly said 
that he thought that New York Styles 
could struggle through a winter fort- 
night without Miss Sewall’s able pencil 
—that’s the way-he talks. Still, he’s 
rather nice, and quite able, and his wife 
is a dumpy darling, who looks as though 
she had never heard of a fashion maga- 
zine, much less lived by one, so to speak. 
Here comes Fanny’s dreadful Josie with 
some domestic problem. 
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“Half an hour later. Josie wanted to 
know if we were willing to lend our gas 
oven—the use of it, I mean—to the 
cook from the flat below. She had 
bread to bake, and their gas had been 
turned off while the workmen were re- 
pairing a leak. I went out to speak with 
her myself. Josie never understands 
me, nor do I her, mental vacuity as well 
her small English hindering her, and a 
lack of early training in Polish hinder- 
ing me. 

“And oh, Phil, when I saw the cook 
from downstairs, I nearly fell upon her 
neck. She was the very picture of 
Mammy in her prime—black and shin- 
ing, straight and solid, as neat, from her 
turbaned head to the hem of her big 
white apron as a new pin, respectful and 
self-respecting in her manner. And to 
think of our poor Fanny at the mercy 
of these slovenly hordes from all sorts 
of outlandish countries! Of course, I 
told her to come up and bake her bread 
in our oven, and when she heard my 
voice, she broke into a dazzling, ivory- 
gleaming smile, and said: ‘Yuh-all 
shorely comes from the South, miss?” 

“T admitted the soft impeachment, 
and it was all I could do to keep from 
spending the next hour with her in the 
kitchen. The real reason why I didn’t 
was that I couldn’t trust my own moral 
nature. I foresaw that I should end by 
trying to win her away from her mis- 
tress downstairs either for Fanny or for 
myself; and capital punishment is too 
good for a female woman who would do 
that to another female woman. 

“Good-by for to-day, dearest. I’m 
going to a luncheon of the Dixie Club, 
and then to a bridge. And we’re out 
to a dinner and a concert. Have you 
looked at my bulbs in the cellar, and 
does Vixen miss me, and has little Phil 
forgotten how to say ‘mamma’? Ask 
mother to write me in detail about his 
clothes. Your loving wife, Romola.” 

When Romola “‘blew in” that after- 
noon from her bridge party, she found 
Fanny already at home. But she was 
indulging in none of the five-o’clock di- 
versions of the ordinary woman. She 
was neither lying down and resting in 
preparation for later festivities, nor tak- 
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somed into 
color like a 
rose. The 
flush deep- 
ened at Ro- 
mola’s recog- 
nition of it, 
and Fanny 
stared a little 
resentfully at 
her sister-in- 
law. 

“Its MT. 
Clenden- 
nin’s cook,” 
stated Fanny 
eetety. 
‘*“There— 
there is no— 
that is, he is 
not married.” 

Romola 
discreetly ex- 
amined the 
fur on her 


“Of course, I told her to come up and bake her bread in our oven.” hat. 


ing tea to refresh herself before dinner, 
nor making a luxuriously leisurely toilet 
for the evening. 

Instead she was sitting before her lit- 
tle Franklin stove—the nearest ap- 
proach to a fireplace that she had been 
able to devise with the chimney space 
allotted to her by the speculative build- 
er of the apartment house—and was 
glowering into its ruddy fire, her chin on 
her palm, her elbow on her knee, after 
the approved manner of melancholy and 
thought-absorbed heroines. 

Romola bent an understanding glance 
upon her, quickly averted it, and began 
a lively description of the afternoon’s 
pleasures. Fanny listened as closely as 
civility demanded, but it was quite ap- 
parent that courtesy and not interest dic- 
tated her upturned face, her faint ques- 
tions, and her exclamations. Romola 
changed the subject. 

“What a heavenly cook the woman 
downstairs has!’’ she observed, spearing 
her hat with a pin. “It made me home- 
sick to see her—she’s a darky, exactly 
like Mammy Lou in her prime. Why, 
Fanny!” For Fanny’s pale face had blos- 


“IT don’t 
believe it’s real,” she said, frowning, and 
looking at it more closely. Then she 
raised her innocent eyes to Fanny’s face, 
from which the color was ebbing slowly. 
“Excuse me, dear; what did you say 
about the cook ?” 

Whereat the treacherous blood re- 
turned in a flood to Fanny’s cheeks. But 
she answered firmly, even a trifle de- 
fiantly : 

“T said that it was Mr. Clendennin’s 
cook. There is no Mrs. Clendennin. 
Mr. Clendennin is not married.” 

“It’s an outrage that a woman like 
that should be wasted on a mere old 
bachelor—or is he a widower? Or don’t 
you know ?” 

‘‘He’s a bachelor, but not such a very 
old one,” said Fanny. “What are you 
going to wear to-night ?” 

“My maize crépe, I think. Or do you 
think that’s too dressed-up? What are 
you going to wear?” 

‘I don’t know—oh, anything,” said 
Fanny listlessly, resuming her study of 
the little fire. 

“Your black and green is lovely, but 
then so is your wistaria satin.” 














Romola appeared to weigh the respec- 
tive charms of the costumes. Fanny did 
not rise to the alluring bait. Her sis- 
ter-in-law, stealing a look at her, found 
her furtively wiping a tear from her 
nose. 

“Oh, Fanny !” cried the warm-hearted 
older girl. “What is it? What is it? 
Won’t you tell me, honey-dear ?” 

To which Fanny replied by a cold, 
rather rude stare, and the information, 
crisply delivered, that she had a cold in 
her head. Romola swallowed hard 
upon hér own anger, repressed a desire 
to speak a few words of truth to Fanny, 
and went away to dress, having recom- 
mended rhinetis tablets. 

“It’s a man downstairs, named Clen- 
dennin,” she wrote, the next day, to her 
husband. “She might as well have 
owned up as not. I found out a good 
deal about him before the end of the 
evening, and whenever she overheard 
me I could fairly feel her squirm. If 
she had told me herself I shouldn’t have 
been driven to it, but what other course 
was there for me to pursue when she 
wasn't willing to confide in me, and 
when I am wasting these five weeks 
here in New York for the sole purpose 
of doing her some good? 

“Of course, I wasn’t flat-footed and 
outspoken about him. I told them at 
dinner about my amusing call of the 
morning from such a magnificent cook, 
and how she turned out to be the posses- 
sion of an unworthy bachelor. And 
then I said: ‘What did you say his name 
was, Fanny?’ And Fanny, crimsoning 
to her give-away ear tips, said: ‘Clen- 
dennin.’ 

“Then she added to our hostess, very 
casually : ‘You know him, Mrs. Bisbee— 
Horace Clendennin.’ Mrs. Bisbee, look- 
ing amazed, said: ‘Why, of course! But 
haven’t you met him, Mrs. Sewall? 
Why, I thought And then she 
looked helplessly at Fanny, and Fanny 
interrupted her as pleasantly as possible, 
saying: ‘Oh, yes, you’re quite right. He 
and I are great friends, but he’s been 
away ever since Romola came, and she 
hasn’t happened to hear of him. Any- 
way, Gertrude Larsen knew him much 
better than I do, and JI haven’t seen so 
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much of him since she was married. 
They came from the same town in 
Michigan.’ 

“And then she went on to tell the 
Bisbees all about Gertrude Larsen. But 
I managed to ask Mr. Bisbee what the 
fortunate Clendennin did. It seems 
that he sculps. His studio is one in a 
whole nest of studios in a charming little 
alley in the neighborhood,. but he’s not 
addicted to discomfort apparently, like 
so many of them—artists, I mean—for 
he doesn't live there. He only works 
there. 

“And he lives, with his Heaven-sent 
cook, in the apartment below this one. 
And it’s all as plain as the nose on your 
face—though you have a handsome one, 
Phil, darling !—that he and Fanny have 
been in love and have quarreled. I take 
no stock in that story of his being away. 
Cooks don’t bake big batches of bread 
for empty apartments. 

“But, Phil, dear, I don’t want her to 
marry an artist. They’re so apt to be 
selfish, even irresponsible sometimes. It 
seems to go with talent so often. Yet 
if she’s in love with him, I suppose 
she’d be happier being unhappy with 
him than being comfortable and con- 
tent with somebody else. You under- 
stand what I mean. I wish you were 
here.” , 

The next letter brushed aside the 
trivial doings of the day, and came 
straight to the core of the matter. 

“Oh, Phil,” it read, ‘the whole thing 
is worse than I thought. The poor child 
has told me all about it, with that mor- 
bid exaggeration which is natural to a 
girl unhappily in love. I was in bed, 
and was thinking about little Phil, and 
wondering if mother would wake to see 
that he was well tucked in, in the mid- 
dle of the night—he is such a robust 
little kicker !—when Fanny came glim- 
mering in, and spoke to me in a whis- 
per. I answered out loud, and made 
room for her beside me, and I cuddled 
the poor child up as if she had been 
little Phil, and she began to sob, and 
to say: ‘Sister Romola, I love him so 
much—I am so miserable!’ 

“And I just patted her, and sort of 
crooned to her for a while, and then 1 
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said: ‘And doesn’t he love you?’ and 
she answered, quite bitterly: ‘Only 
fourth. He loves himself first, and then 
his work, and then his comfort. And 
after that he loves me after a fashion, I 
think. But——’ And then she cried 
some more. And I asked her: ‘And 
aren't you willing to take the fourth 
place, Fanny ?” 

“The poor girl replied that she was 
so lost to pride that she would take any- 
thing that he offered her, or words to 
that effect. But he hadn’t offered her 
the fourth place in his affections—not 
in words. 

“Well, I tried to put some backbone 
into her, but I realized what a blunderer 
I was; I have always been happy in my 
love. What do I know of the heart of 
a woman who loves unhappily? How 
do I know that all the proud and hand- 
some speeches I made to Fanny were 
true? How doI know that if I were in 
her place I should not just collapse into 
misery, too? All my knowledge of 
spurned affection comes from books-— 
thanks be!—and I don’t really know 
anything deep inside me, which is the 
only place that knowledge is real, about 
the sustaining power of pride, the com- 
pensations of other interests, the blessed 
changes of time. 

*But I talked them all to Fanny out 
of the books I recollected. And by and 
by the dear thing fell asleep there on my 
arm; she said that she was so glad she 
had confided in me; she felt a weight off 
her own shoulders, and almost as though 
the thing were no longer so. 

“It’s funny about words—some things 
that are vague and nebulous until ex- 
pressed suddenly become real when 
spoken ; and then some things that have 
seemed real as life and death sound like 
fantastic impossibilities as soon as you 
have uttered them. I hope Fanny keeps 
on thinking that her delusion that she 
was hopelessly in love with a man who 
didn’t love her truly will stay a fantastic 
impossibility.” 


But it didn’t. The relief of speech 


had been great, and for a day or two 
Fanny went about more like her old, 
bubblingly happy self than she had been 
since Romola’s arrival. Then the change 
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began; she grew drooping, despondent, 
morbid, once more. And then Clenden- 
nin came home. 

“It was true, it seems, Phil, that he 
was away,” wrote the faithful, puzzled 
chronicler of these events, “for he came 
back last night. And upon my word, I 
believe that he is in love with her, for 
he came up before he had been home 
two hours. He’s rather a good-looking 
man, if you like ruddy blonds, and he 
has a certain fascinating humor and 
whimsy about his manner. 

“But, Phil, he has also all the marks 
of the confirmed bachelor—a satisfied, 
comfortable air, a stoop—scarcely that, 
but a_ settledness—in the shoulders. 
When men aren’t confirmed bachelors 
they always try to hold themselves sol- 
dierly fashion before their ladyloves. 
Yet he is uncommonly fond of her—his 
eyes follow her, he listens for her 
speeches, he laughs with a sort of af- 
fectionate pride at her jokes; she really 
made a number of very fine ones last 
night. It is clear that his presence ex- 
cites and stimulates her. 

“But he’s selfish—_I know it, I feel 
it, he exudes it! He didn’t go down- 
stairs until eleven. I am even more con- 
vinced that Fanny must have some other 
girl to live with her than I was when 
I came posthaste up here, after Ger- 
trude Larsen’s wedding, to tell her she 
couldn’t live unchaperoned and alone in 
a New York apartment. That man 
would make love to her if he had a 
chance, and if she let him—and then 
he’d run away again when he saw the 
next logical step to be a wedding. I'll 
write again to-morrow. 

“We've been to a dinner at his house, 
Philip,” wrote Romola, after a few 
days. “It wasa marvel. It was so well 
chosen, so well cooked, so quietly served 
—it was perfection of a dinner. It was 
my Mammy-Lou-sort of cook who did 
it all, cooking and serving; she did ad- 
mit to me afterward that she had had a 
slavey in the kitchen all the afternoon to 
do scullery work. 

““*Whenever Marse Clenden’ has er 
company, I gets one of my cousin’s gals 
to help me out; she’s got eight, an’ it 
does ‘em good to see how things is done 
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For a second he was too busy looking at her to see the shadow that loomed behind her. 


when they’s done right. No, ma’am, I 
don’ never bother Marse Clenden’ with 
askin’ him about extry help, or anything 
like that. I jes’ nachully run his house 
for him, an’ do the best I can. He’s not 
such an easy gentleman to work for as 
some—he knows if things ain't right. 
But, Lawszee, I was brought up to do 
things right, so it ain’t no harm to 
me!’ 

“The apartment was perfectly com- 
fortable—even rather charming, in a 
roomy leather-and-dark-oak style. I 
was the guest of honor. There were six 
people in all, a perfect number for a 
little dinner, I think. And afterward he 
asked me if I didn’t want to see all the 
mysteries of a bachelor’s housekeeping, 
and showed me about. 

“One thing encouraged me a lot about 
our darling Fanny; in his own room he 
has some of her sketches pinned to the 
wall; two he has had framed, but he 
keeps them in there, too. Other fellow 


artists’ work, both masculine and femi 
nine, he has in his living room and den, 
for all the world to gape at, but not 
hers. 

think? 


That’s a good sign, don’t you 
Only Oh, Phil, I don’t 











want her to marry a selfish beast of an 
artist, even if he ever asks her!” 

Mr. Philip Sewall had reason to 
judge, from the tenor of his wife’s let- 
ters for the next few days, that her in- 
terest had suddenly and entirely shifted 
from his sister Fanny, her love affairs, 
Mr. Horace Clendennin and his possi- 
bilities, to Mr. Clendennin’s cook. 

That priceless jewel’s name was Cor- 
nelia, it seemed. She had come from a 
part of Virginia not forty miles from 
his own estate; she and Romola seemed 
to spend intimate mornings together, in 
which Mrs. Sewall satisfied the colored 
woman's greedy desire for information 
concerning her old neighborhood. They 
exchanged recipes. They reminisced 
concerning old customs. 

As for Fanny and Horace Clenden- 
nin, Romola dismissed them with an 
uncharacteristic brevity : 

“Fanny's deep in the dumps again, 
and the man’s deep in designing a new 
statue to be placed before some Michi- 
gan post office or city hall, and he hasn’t 
a thought to spare for her. He’s really 
heartless, and she’s as silly as a sixteen- 
year-old to bother about him.” 
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It was a beautiful deceptively warm 
and golden evening in late November 
when, in answer to her unexpected tele- 
gram, he drove to the station to meet 
her. He was fond of his sister Fanny, 
and he was much concerned about her 
future, but he was glad throughout his 
whole being that his vivacious little wife 
was coming home. Joy beamed from 
his handsome face as the train slowed 
down, and Romola, light as a fairy, 
jumped off, and almost into his arms. 
For a second he was too busy looking at 
her to see the shadow that loomed be- 
hind her—a middle-aged colored woman 
—neat, solid, smiling. 

“Oh, by the way, Phil,” said Romola 
easily, “this is Cornelia, about whom I 
have written you so much. She’s come 
down to cook for us; that will ftee 
Mammy Lou for the mending, and all 
that. Well, Cornelia, does it seem good 
to you to be at home again?” 

“Hit shorely does, Miss Romola, 
ma’am,” declared Cornelia, sniffing the 
air, and beaming upon the landscape. 

Philip gave her a bewildered greeting. 
His wife’s noncommittal face held no 
hint as to the reason for this accession 
to their domestic staff. 

“Cornelia has been a jewel indeed, 
Phil,” bubbled Romola, as they drove 
through the valley road. ‘She got a 
nice, well-trained girl for Fanny, and I 
had the ineffable satisfaction of firing 
that dolt, Josie, and seeing Sybil-Marie 
installed before I left. And Dorcas 
Goodnow is going to live with Fanny 
until May, anyway, so that chaperon 
problem is settled. I am glad you didn’t 
let little Phil come with you; it’s too 
damp.” 

The mystified Philip looked down at 
her. But neither the brim of her toque 
nor the segment of her rosy face visible 
beneath it gave him the necessary clew. 
He was forced to wait until they sat 
alone before the library fire after din- 
ner. 

“Explain Cornelia, now that your 
mother and the kid have gone to bed,” 
he commanded. 

She dimpled and giggled. 

“Don’t you see? Never mind, you 
will when you get Mr. Horace Clenden- 
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nin’s humble entreaty for your sister’s 
hand in marriage.” 

“What? Has he 

“Not yet, but he will! I give him a 
month to come to his senses.” 

“To his senses?” 

“Oh, my dearest stupid, don’t you see? 
He’s a selfish pig of an artist, but a 
pretty decent man, I think. He wants 
his creature comforts, like all his sex. 
He demands them the more insistently 
because he is interested in his work, and 
is determined not to be distracted by 
trivial annoyances. Well, thanks to 
chance and Cornelia, he had all that he 
needed for a fairly contented life. But 
a month of intelligence offices, a month 
of Josies, and Bridgets, and the rest, a 
month of the contrast between Fanny’s 
comfortable, restful, well-ordered home 
and his own place Oh, you'll see, 
you'll see!” 

“But Fanny, is she willing to be 
taken on as a housekeeper ?” asked Fan- 
ny’s brother, rather indignantly. 

“She wants him,” said Romola slowly. 
“She wants him. Perhaps he will not 
be good for her—but she shall have 
him! And I think he will be good for 
her. He'll wake up to her. You see, in 
marriage, it’s often that one wants and 
the other needs, and that’s not a bad 
basis for a partnership, is it?” 

“How did you prevail on Cornelia to 
leave him in the lurch?” <A touch of 
sympathy with his circumvented fellow 
man warmed Mr. Sewall’s voice. 

“Bless you, I made her so homesick 
for the Shenandoah that a dungeon cell 
wouldn’t have kept her in New York!” 

“T thought you said that stealing serv- 
ants should be a capital crime?” Philip 
reminded her. 

“Stealing servants from one’s sister 
women!” Romola corrected him, smil- 
ing, and stressing her words. 

He shook his head. 

“T wonder if you have really worked 
it?” he pondered. “How long do you 
give him?” 

“A month,” said Romola confidently. 

As a matter of accurate historical rec- 
ord, it required only three weeks for the 
treatment to produce its prophesied re- 
sult. 
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RY ERY day, at an open window on 
Third Street, where the elevated 

railroad swings around the corner 
from West Broadway, an ugly girl and 
a pretty girl sat side by side at a table 
making silk flowers. They were cousins, 
Giulia Spicuzza and Concetta Bosi. 
Giulia was tall and bony, with a furze 
bush of dark hair, a slight cast in one 
eye, and the mouth of an ogress. Con- 
cetta was small and delicately formed. 
She had a quantity of dark-red hair 
twisted in the form of a cottage loaf 
on top of her head, wide, brown eyes, 
and a mouth like a baby’s, with corners 
that turned down absurdly when she 
grieved, and turned up like a sprite’s 
mouth when she was pleased. 

The elevated trains on the uptown 
side passed so close to the window the 
girls could almost have reached out and 
shaken hands with the guards on the 
platforms. Each guard grinned, doffed 
his cap, or flung a facetious greeting as 
he swung by. 

“Gee!” Giulia often exclaimed, over 
her shoulder to the less fortunate 
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workers in the rear. “Ev’y fella cracks 
his face as conceited as if he was the 
on’y el guard in t’ wuyld! And they’s 
hundreds as good!” 

Giulia took all this admiration to her- 
self. Concetta believed it was meant 
differently—there was a cracked mirror 
at home, but, glad to yield such an in- 
substantial benefit for the sake of peace, 
she kept her eyes down, aware, never- 
theless, of all that passed. 

One day Concetta was conscious of 
receiving a mild shock. A train was 
passing, and a guard who was neither 
old nor sour-looking crossed the win- 
dow without making any advances, She 
had a brief glimpse of a sturdy, well- 
favored youth, who looked at her in a 
serious way that was more flattering 
than the knowing smile of most of the 
others. He was between the last two 
cars of the train, where they put the 
young and inexperienced guards. He 
had shiny black hair. She looked for- 
ward a little breathlessly to the time 
when he would come around again. 

“A reg’lar walnut-sondae kid!” said 
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Concetta kissed her finger tips to the youth on the pavement below. 


Giulia to the room. “Did you pipe the 
heavy look he gimme?” 

“Cross-eyed!’’ murmured Concetta to 
herself. 

They were at lunch the next time he 
passed up, and on the down trip a train 
coming the other way intercepted the 
view, to Concetta’s great disappoint- 
ment. In the middle of the afternoon, 
his train came uptown again. Concetta 
Ynew it, having marked on the first 
platform an old guard whose smile was 
toothless. 

Their eyes met. His look was as if 
she had hurt him, and he was inclined 
to be resentful. In the brief exchange 
something was drawn out of Concetta’s 


breast that she never got back again. 
She returned to her silk flowers feel- 
ing a little giddy. Giulia boasted to the 
room as usual, and a hot little flame 
of anger was lighted in Concetta’s 
breast, but she said nothing. 

Thereafter Concetta Bosi had an ob- 
ject in life. Having no other ties—it 
was impossible for her to care for the 
Spicuzzas, with whom she lived—she 
embraced it whole-heartedly, staking the 
entire sum of her affections on the 
black-haired youth, careless of the odds. 
Six times a day he passed, going up- 
town, and six times bound down. Con- 
cetta needed no mechanical timepiece to 
tell her when his train was due. 














A youth with honest eyes could be en- 
couraged a little. 
stuck the stem of a red poppy in her 
mouth when he went by. Soon they 
were smiling at each other, a blush for 
every smile. Concetta was wary enough 
to keep it from Giulia. Giulia continued 
to brag about fer conquest, but Con- 
cetta no longer minded. 

For a few days it was delightful — 
then it began to hurt. One cannot keep 
a heart going on twelve fleeting smiles 
a day, and nothing else. When Con- 
cetta considered that she did not know 
his name, nor where he lived, and could 
scarcely speak his language, her breast 
was oppressed with despair. The Spi- 
cuzzas frowned upon her learning Eng- 
lish, but, putting her mind to it, she 
stored away more than they guessed. 

On a down trip one afternoon the 
young man was leaning with his arms 
on the gate of his car. As he passed, 
Concetta saw him open the fingers of 
one hand a little, showing something 
white in the palm. Her heart leaped 
wildly—then sank. Suppose he suc- 
ceeded in tossing the note to her, how 
could she read it?) And how, under the 
jealous eyes of Giulia, ever find the 
means to answer? 

As the time approached for his re- 
turn, Concetta’s fingers spoiled more 
than one poppy. Finally she heard the 
first car grind on the curve, and the old 
guard, with his leer, swung past. She 
held her breath. When se appeared, as 
she expected, he tossed a scrap of paper 
through the window. Concetta snatched 
at it, but it fell in Giulia’s lap. Witha 
cry, Concetta flung herself on her 
cousin. She was easily held off. All 
she ever learned of the contents of the 
note was that the writer's name was 
Ben. Giulia made believe, of course, 
that the note was intended for her. 

Concetta returned to her work, weep- 
ing and shaken. The other girls did 
not spare her. When, after a long hour 


and a half, his train returned on the 
downtown track, she tried to make him 
understand, with a look toward Giulia, 
that the note had been stolen from her. 

In the half hour that elapsed before 
his train came uptown again she made 
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a plan to answer what she had not re- 
ceived. Seizing a moment when Giulia 
left the table for materials, she snipped 
the string holding the heavy beads she 
wore around her neck, and, taking the 
heaviest bead, hastily knotted it again. 
She tied the bead to the stem of a 
poppy, and hid it under the pile of fin- 
ished flowers. When Ben passed the 
window again she tossed it in his face. 
He caught it, smiling broadly. 

An uproar arose in the flower shop. 
Giulia, the picture of outraged proprie- 
ty, set about chastising her cousin, and 
Concetta, for the first time, hit blindly 
back. Naturally, the forewoman sup- 
ported Giulia, and Concetta was ban- 
ished to the rear of the room, with her 
back to the window. Moreover, Giulia 
brought home a highly colored tale, and 
the infuriated Mrs. Spicuzza beat Con- 
cetta afresh. Mrs. Spicuzza was a 
withered little woman, with a dull and 
irascible eye that only money caused 
to shine. She browbeat them all, and 
stowed away their earnings. 

“Sant’ Anna!” she stormed, in her 
native tongue. “Here is gratitude! 
Wretched orphan! For what did I 
pay your passage to America? Before 
you pay me you must be casting your 
eves on a man! Stick to your work, 
worthless! If I get a penny less than 
three dollars from you on Saturday you 
shall feel the weight of my arm in ear- 
nest !” 

The corners of Concetta’s mouth were 
always drooping after this. It broke 
her heart to hear the trains go by, and 
picture him searching for her in vain. 
He would believe her false! Giulia 
made believe to be in constant com- 
munication with him. Concetta was sure 
it was a lie; nevertheless, it hurt. 

The Spicuzzas lived in a tenement 
on Sullivan Street, near by. One even- 
ing the girls were on their way home, 
when Concetta felt a cautious tug at 
her sleeve. She glanced covertly over 
her shoulder, and strangled a cry of 
surprise. He was following them, his 
white teeth bared in a sheepish smile! 
With her eyes, she implored his silence. 
He nodded vigorously, and fell back. 
The unsuspecting Giulia entered the 
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house where they lived, and Concetta at 
her heels turned in the dark entry, and 
kissed her finger tips to the youth on 
the pavement below. Thereafter she 
had that in her breast which armored 
her against the gibes and the blows of 
the Spicuzzas. “He will find a way!” 
she thought. 

Nothing happened during the next 
two days. The weather was becoming 
very hot. On the third evening, Con- 
cetta and Giulia were sitting on the 
stoop after supper, when Mike Sansone 
made a pretext to come and sit beside 
Concetta. Mike was a_bullet-headed 
boy of thirteen, a plague of the neigh- 
borhood. He facetiously attempted to 
take Concetta’s hand, and she boxed his 
ears. He ran away capering and crow- 
ing derisively. Giulia laughed. Pres- 
ently he came back; Concetta was 
ready for him, but in the act of beat- 
ing him her hand was arrested. 

“Get wise, kid! Get wise!’ he whis- 
pered out of the corner of his mouth. 

The next time he took her hand she 
made no resistance. He tucked a scrap 
of paper under her fingers, and fled, 
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“Concetta, I love you, that’s what !” 


Concetta sat clasping her treasure, 
with a wildly beating heart. How to 
read it was the question. She had no 
alternative but to trust the crack-brained 
boy. Her chance came when Giulia 
crossed the street to gossip with a 
neighbor. Concetta caught the boy’s 
eye, and he returned to her. Slipping 
him the precious paper, she whispered: 

“Read it to me.” 

Mike obeyed, all the while keeping 
up his exaggerated pantomime of mak- 
ing love to Concetta. Not Giulia nor 
any one else could have guessed what he 
was about. It ran: 

“DEAR FriIeND: Say, I felt bad till I found 
you out. The kid told me your name, and 
all about you. Say, it makes me hot the 
way them_dagos do you. That’s slavery, 
that is. Say, Concetta, this ain’t no con. 
This is straight goods, license and priest, and 
all that. We got the same religion anyway. 
And my old woman will stand by you if you 
want a woman friend, You ain’t much more 
than a kid yourself. Say, I’m making good 
wages now, and the old woman’s got her 
pension. We live in Harlem, where it’s 


cooler. What do you say, Concetta? 
“Yours truly, Ben Curtey.” 


Unspeakable happiness flooded Con- 
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cetta’s breast. To be loved and desired. 
But this was a fearful secret to be in- 
trusted to a boy of thirteen. She looked 
at him beseechingly, whereupon, very 
much affected for him, he blinked his 
shoe-button eyes rapidly, and whim- 
pered: 

“Cross my heart, and strike me dead 
if I tell!” 

Giulia was seen preparing to return. 

“Tell him,’ Concetta whispered 
quickly, “tell him I cannot write Eng- 
lish, and speak not very good. Tell him 
—to find a way to teach me!” 

Giulia mounted the stoop. 

“Gee, cradle robbin’!” she said sar- 
castically to Concetta, indicating Mike. 

It grew hotter and hotter, and in Sul- 
livan Street the nightly exodus to the 
roofs began. On every roof, by a tacit 
understanding, each family was allotted 
its own space, and night after night the 
Spicuzzas laid themselves out in a row 
next to the Sansones, of the floor below. 

Several nights after the delivery of 
the letter Mike Sansone managed to 
convey another message to Concetta. 

“Pound your ear on t’ outside your 
gang, next to ourn,” he said. 

At midnight the Spicuzzas journeyed 
to the roof, lugging their bedding. The 
flat expanse of tin, with its rows of 
queer-looking recumbent figures, was 
bathed in hot and hazy moonlight. Even 
up here there was not a breath of air 
stirring. The Sansones had already set- 
tled themselves, and Concetta anxiously 
examined the end figure of their row. 
The shoulders were too broad to be 
Mike’s; a soft hat was pulled down over 
the face, but a square, smooth chin pro- 
jected into the moonlight. Her heart 
began to beat. 

The end place at the row of Spicuz- 
zas belonged, by custom, to Giulia, and 
Concetta was compelled to lie down on 
the inside, where she lay, thrashing her 
poor brain for an expedient to tempt 
Giulia to change. Giulia rolled about, 


complaining of the heat. 

“T have a little breeze,” said Concetta 
tremblingly. 
chimney.” 

Giulia rose, and, shoving Concetta un- 
ceremoniously aside, lay down in her 
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place. Concetta was row little more 
than a yard from the figure at the end 
of the Sansones. Her heart was beat- 
ing so she thought they must all hear 
it. Giulia, failing to find the breeze, 
swore at Concetta and pulled her hair, 
but it was too much trouble to change 
back. Gradually they settled down. 
Partly to tease Concetta, partly to feed 
her own vanity, Giulia was bragging 
about Ben, the el guard, to the back of 
Concetta’s neck. 

“Say, t’at guy is gittin’ desperate,” 
she said complacently. ‘I dunno w’at 
he'll do if I keep tuynin’ him down.” 

Concetta was too much excited to 
heed her now. The figure she was 
watching with all her eyes rolled over 
very cautiously. The hat fell off, and in 
the shadow she recognized the rounded 
dark eyebrows, and the smooth cheek, 
and sensed the smile. She put her fin- 
ger warningly to her lips; Giulia was 
still droning. He put out his hand ap- 
pealingly, and she placed hers within 
it. They lay long without stirring. 
Hands are eloquent. 

Giulia fell asleep at last. There was 
now a chorus of snoring up and down 
the roof. Little by little Ben dared to 
inch closer to Concetta, until no more 
than a foot separated them, smiling into 
each other’s faces in the moonlight. The 
noise of the streets had died away to a 
mere hum below. He pressed her hand 
warmly against his cheek. 

“Concetta! Oh, you cunning little 
kid!’ he whispered. 

“Ben!” 

“You look so little and comical lying 
down.” 

“Ben, what is comical ?” 

“Something you like, and you laugh 
at it.” 

“Ben, don’t laugh at-a me!” 

“Concetta, I love you, that’s what 

“Love, I know—amorr!’”’ 

“Oh! How pretty you are, with the 
moon shining on your hair!” 

“My hair ogly, Ben.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” 

“Ben, they put me back from the 
window.” 

“T know. I thought you was sick, 
baby. I was wild!” 


hd 
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“I so glad when you come by me in 
the street!” 

“The first time off I had, I hung 
around outside your shop until you 
come out.” 

“Ben, Giulia say you after her.” 

“What, the homely one! Oh, gee!” 

“Sh ar. 

“T only buttered her, thinkin’ I could 
find out about you.” 

There was much more to say, so many 
questions that had occurred to each 
while they were kept apart. They 
loved first, and then became acquainted. 
Concetta’s knowledge of English waxed 
apace. Finally the setting of the moon 
warned them of the approach of morn- 
ing. 

“You must go,” 

“In a minute. 
head closer.” 

“Why ?” 

“Closer yet.” 

3en! No, no! 

“Just one, baby. 

“No! Oh, Ben!” 

“Sweetheart!” 

“You must go! Somebody 
maybe.” 

“Tl come to-morrow night.” 

“To-morrow, yes. I will think of it 
every minute, Ben!’ 

On the third day after this the heat 
was mitigated by rain, and lower New 
York returned to its customary sleeping 
places. Of the millions, two souls re- 
gretted the change in the weather. 

Concetta’s consent to wed had been 
drawn forth, and the next thing was to 
secure a license. It offered seemingly 
insuperable difficulties, for the intend- 
ing pair are required to appear together 
at the city hall. Concetta was never 
left alone. But she saw a chance at 
last. A prince of Italy was visiting 
New York, and the entire colony was to 
take a half holiday in his honor. Con- 
cetta learned that they would all be go- 
ing to the city hall to attend the exer- 
cises in honor of the visitor, and she 
sent word to Ben, by way of Mike San- 
sone. She had not to wait long for 


she sighed. 


Concetta, put your 


You mustn't!” 
We're engaged!” 


wake, 


an answer. 
“He’s got it all doped out,” said Mike 
“You stick to the Ju-Jube till 


to her. 
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you git a hunch, then beat it to the mar- 
riage bureau. I'll be breezin’ around to 
show you the way.” 

“But Giulia, she watch me too close,” 
faltered Concetta. 

Mike winked portentously. 

“Leave that to little Ben,” he said re- 
assuringly. 

Next afternoon, Giulia and Concetta, 
with many of the neighbors, made their 
way downtown. The wide concourse in 
front of the city hall was filling with a 
throng that soon extended far out over 
the surrounding lawns. In the front 
rank were the Sons of Italy, in bright- 
green uniforms, and at the top of the 
steps a distinguished frock-coated group 
waited for the guest of the day. The 
old marble building was gay with the 
intertwined colors of Italy and America. 

The two girls became wedged in the 
thickest part of the crowd. Giulia clung 
tightly to her cousin’s hand, and Con- 
cetta, for the life of her, could not see 
how a rescue was to be effected. Her 
heart sank dismally until she saw Mike 
Sansone in the offing. Mike made his 
way through the crowd like an under- 
water swimmer, coming to the surface 
occasionally for air, and to get his 
bearings. 

Reaching Concetta’s side finally, he 
produced a red cotton handkerchief, and 
flourished it conspicuously. Giulia dis- 
dained to notice him. 

After a while, another figure came 
struggling toward them through the 
crowd. Concetta’s heart almost stopped 
beating upon recognizing Ben—Ben, in 
a stylish new suit and a Panama hat. 
To her he was the same as the prince 
in a fairy tale. Mike put away the 
red handkerchief. 

Ben paid no attention to Concetta, 
nor did she, after the first glance, dare 
to look full at him again. He brought 
up on the other side of Giulia, and 
tipped his hat. She, not recognizing 
him at first in his grandeur, put on a 
carelessly haughty expression. 

Ben, looking away over the heads of 
the crowd, murmured: ‘Oh, you kid!” 

Giulia, the homely one, bridled and 
smirked, 
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“(ood-by, Giulia,” said Concetta, softly and sweetly. 


Ben, still not looking at her, sang un- 
der his breath: “I Remember You!” 

Giulia looked at him, startled. 

“T’uyd Street,” he went on glibly. 
“Fuyst winda from West Broadway. 
Sign says: ‘Artificial Flowers.’ Don’t 
] git a smile when I pass by on my 
train ev’y day? Oh, no! Not at all! 
Gee! But guyls is fickle!” 

He had adopted the tough voice of 
Giulia and her crowd. Concetta was 
astonished and scared at his duplicity. 

“Ain’t you awful!” murmured Giulia 
coquettishly. 

She stole a glance at Concetta, who 
did not know which way to look. A 
triumphant light appeared in Giulia’s 
eyes. She smiled on the young man. 

“Never tought I’d git t’ pleasure of 
an acquaintance to-day,’ Ben went on 
shamelessly. 

“Huh! You’ve got yer nuyve wit’ 
you,” said Giulia coyly. ‘Y’ ain’t got 
nottin’ on me yet!” : 


“Tell Mamma Spicuzza I gotta ’usban’ now.” 


Nevertheless, she was melting like 
snow in the sun. Presently, they 
turned their backs on Concetta, and 
whispered together. Mike indulged ina 
restrained pantomime of joy. Concetta 
was bewildered. 

After a while Ben said to Giulia: 

“Say, you can’t see nottin’ here. I 
got a pull wit’ t’ alderman of our ward, 
and he gimme a pass to git into t’ coun- 
cil chamber, where you kin see his royal 
joblots close to. Want to come?” 

Giulia looked crossly at Concetta. 

“T’ pass is on’y fer two,” said Ben 
offhand. ‘Besides, we don’t want no 
kids taggin’ along.” 

“She’s a boob!” said Giulia. “She 
couldn’t find her way home alone.” 

“T’ll mind her,” spoke up Mike negli- 
gently. 

The temptation was too much for 
Giulia. Her chances were so few! 

“Tf you tell I'll pull all your hair out,” 
she hissed in Italian to Concetta. 
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Ben set off in the direction of Park 
Row, gallantly making way for her, 
while she clung to his coat tails. 

Concetta’s heart could not but sink 
apprehensively when she saw them go 
away without her, but Mike could 
scarcely contain his glee. 

“Oh, gee! Oh, gee!” he cried. “Say, 
it’s wuykin’ better’n sour fruit! Come 
on, Cetta! Us for t’ marriage bureau, 
quick !” 

He navigated a passage for her 
through the crowd in the other direc- 
tion. They finally gained the marriage 
bureau, in the basement of the city hall, 
where Concetta, pale with anxiety, had 
to wait ages, it seemed to her. 

Ben came running in, at last, no less 
perturbed than she. They clasped 
hands, beaming and stammering. They 
had never been so close in the daylight 
before. 

Mike, uneasy in the presence of the 
law, having delivered Concetta, faded 
away. Other couples were before them, 
and they had to wait, with apprehensive 
eves on the door. 

“Where’s Giulia?” 
cetta. 

3en chuckled. 

“Waitin’ up the gallery of the coun- 
cil chamber for me to come back with 
a bag of peanuts. She'll wait!” 

At last all the questions were asked 
and answered, the blanks filled in, and 
the precious paper stowed in Ben’s in- 
side pocket. The lovers held an anxious 
colloquy inside the door. 

“What now?” said Ben. “If we go 
outside, we may run plumb into the da- 
gos!” 

Concetta’s eyes widened in alarm. 

“Say, let’s be married in the build- 
ing,’ he pleaded. ‘“There’s an alder- 
man right here, turning out couples 
while they wait.” 

Concetta looked shocked. 

“You said—a priest,” she murmured. 

“T ain’t goin’ back on it, neither,” Ben 
asserted warmly. “We'll go to Father 
Shrady later. But if we’re married al- 
ready when we get outside, no dagos 
nor nobody can take you away from 
me.” 


murmured Con- 
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Concetta slid her hand into his. 

Other thrifty couples from Little Italy 
had seized the occasion of the holiday 
to get married, and the room they went 
into was full of them. Concetta, un- 
der the eyes of the gorgeous brides-to- 
be, was very conscious of her own lack 
of finery, but Ben did not care. His 
prizes lay in Concetta’s eyes. 

They finally issued out into the sun- 
shine hand in hand, a little giddy and 
dazed. Mike was hanging about the 
door. They went around the back of 
the building to escape the crowd, and 
there, walking up and down like a 
caged tigress, they met Gulia. When she 
saw them, amazement, suspicion, and 
anger struggled in her face, making her 
look horribly cross-eyed. It was then 
Ben’s turn to quail. He turned pale, 
and looked around for a way of es- 
cape. Not so Concetta. She slipped 
her arm through Ben’s, a red spot began 
to burn in either cheek, and she smiled 
at Giulia. 

Giulia, ignoring Ben, made a violent 
demonstration against Concetta. 

’ “What are you up to, you little red 
rat?” she stormed. ‘You beggar’s brat! 
You scum off the gutters!” 

Concetta continued to look her in the 
eyes, and to smile. Giulia’s raucous 
voice died away in her throat, her jaw 
dropped, and a stupid expression ap- 
peared in her eyes. 

“Good-by, Giulia,” said Concetta, 
softly and sweetly. She spoke in Eng- 
lish. “Tell Mamma Spicuzza I not 
come home to the stick any more. Tell 
her I gotta ’usban’ now. He all the time 
want me, Giulia. We sorry for-a you. 
I give you alla my ol’ clothes, Giulia. 
Good-by !” 

Giulia was beaten. She turned, with- 
out attempting to speak, and started to 
walk away. Mike, rolling on the grass 
in an agony of mirth, shouted after her: 

“Hey, Ju-Jube! Oh, you beautiful 
eyes! Come back, and I'll be your 
fella!” 

Ben frowned. 

“Shut up, kid!” he growled. “Come 
along, and I’ll blow to one swell feed 


, ”? 


at Dolan’s. 
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HE interpretation of leisure seems 
to be an individual affair, eh?” 
remarked old Mallory, a whimsi- 

cal squint to his eyes, his chair atilt at 
the inn’s porch rail. 

“Oh, to be sure!” sunnily agreed 
young Mrs. Beecher, with a glance to- 
ward that corner of the porch where her 
husband sat in earnest conversation 
with “the clever Miss Rumsey.” Her 
brown face dimpled enchantingly, and 
an amused frown was on her brows. 
“If anybody enjoys sitting about on a 
morning like this trying to reveal the in- 
communicable, let them, by all means; 
but it’s me for the river.” And she set 
off in her high rubber boots and short 
corduroy skirt, a fish basket over her 
shoulder, her small son and a brainless 
collie puppy at her heels. 

“You can fairly hear the red blood 
thumping in that young woman’s veins,” 
old Mallory muttered to himself. 

“What a splendid and complete per- 
son your wife is, Mr. Beecher,” Miss 
Rumsey murmured, seeing Mrs. Beech- 
er swinging off blithely with her light, 
energetic stride. 

“Incurably pagan, I’m afraid.” Jim 
Beecher smiled absently. “But to con- 


tinue with what we were saying: I take 
it, that ordinarily you believe the con- 
creté thing is always better when it is 


relieved of its coarseness by the mask 
of a phrase, or by the i 

“Exactly.” She took him up eagerly, 
and, leaning forward in her chair with 
a pretty grace, began one of her brilliant 
monologues. 

These monologues were never for the 
indiscriminate hoi polloi. Miss Rumsey 
knew where to cast her pearls. It was 
her habit, in coming among strangers, 
as she had done here at the inn, to let 
fall a single tentative gem. If those 
about her caught it without falling over 
themselves in absurd mental gymnastics, 
others followed; if not, no further gem 
ever flashed in that quarter again. 

The deftness with which James 
Beecner had landed the pearl in this 
particular instance, and the lightness 
with which he tossed it back to her, 
amazed and delighted her. She re- 
gaided him with a cheering eye. That 
his cleverness was not of a delicate sort, 
with the fine pencilings of light and 
shadow which she so adored, she saw 
at once; but its ruggedness was by no 
means distasteful to her. She liked it, 
just as she liked his clear-cut ugliness, 
and the impudence of his high-carried, 
blond head, and the air of success and 
mastery that marked him, though he 
was not yet thirty. 

To her critical mind, Roberta Beecher 
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She set off in her high rubber lvuols and short corduroy skirt, her small son and a brainless collie 
puppy at her heels. 


seemed the last mate in the world for 
him. No subtle meanings—Miss Rum- 
sey made a fetish of subtlety—were 
ever hidden in the depths of those merry 
brown eyes, or in the curves of the smil- 
ing lips. To be sure, Mrs. Beecher had 
the most equable disposition in the 
world, and a sunniness which was a 
very endearing charm; but was that 
enough for the wife of a man of Beech- 
er’s ability and attributes? 

It was, however, with no wish to un- 
cover any possible disappointment, or to 
enforce a contrast which was entirely 
obvious, that she gave herself up to a 
decided and lively interest in Jim 
Beecher. 

To those who began presently to ob- 
serve, Mrs. Beecher appeared as the se- 
rene figure of Propriety in the prow of 


the boat which bore Beecher and Miss 
Rumsey along on the rather swift cur- 
rent of their mutual appreciation. That 
the little craft did not set a prankish sail 
seemed due to her capable presence. 

“I must say she has the most com- 
fortable domestic credo imaginable,” 
Mrs. Mallory remarked to her husband, 
in commenting on the situation. “I can’t 
understand her absolute unconcern.” 

“Fact is,” growled Mallory, puffing 
away on his pipe, “the Lady of the Stilts 
hasn’t enthralled any of Beecher’s 
senses. It’s only his befuddled intel- 
lectuality that makes its obeisance to 
her. And ‘is wife is clever enough to 
see it.” 

As he studied Beecher and Miss 
Rumsey this morning before resuming 
his book, old Mallory wondered if he 
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had been right in the matter. He would 
hate to see the boy make a fool of him- 
self. He was glad to observe, a few 
minutes later, that Jim Beecher was go- 
ing down to the river to join his family. 
Miss Rumsey seemed rather danger- 
ously brilliant to-day—if you cared for 
such stuff in dog days. Old Mallory 
didn’t. 

Roberta Beecher was wading the 
stream like the good fisherman she was 
when her husband emerged rather un- 
expectedly from the underbrush. She 
motioned him to silence, and, landing 
her catch, came out to him, a speckled 
beauty in her hand. Slipping it into the 
basket, she shook the water from her 
boots, and dropped down on the bank 
beside him. 

“Where’s the Pigeon?” he asked. 

She nodded across the stream to 
where the boy and the puppy were rac- 
ing each other up the bank. 

“I carried him over pickaback and 
made the dog swim,” she said, her 
glance taking on adoration as it touched 
the child. “See,” unslinging the fish 
basket and peeping in. “Ten. That’s 
not bad, is it?” 

She pushed back the old felt hat from 
her moist forehead, and let herself down 
to her elbow. 

Seen profilewise, her face was allur- 
ing in its irregularity. She seemed, as 
she lay there on the grassy bank with 
the bracken about her, to embody all the 
freshness and the freedom of the morn- 
ing. Her husband was not looking at 
her, however. He was scowling at the 
bulldog points of his shoes, a far-away 
expression in his eyes. 

“You looked fagged, Jim,” she said 
sympathetically. ‘Tall talk is mortal 
poison to me on a day like this.” 

“T don’t see why you want to try to 
disparage her,” he challenged, the color 
rising boyishly in his tanned cheeks. 
“Her gifts as a thinker make her ob- 
servations mighty worth while.” 

“Oh, yes, of course)” she good-na- 
turedly agreed; “but what’s the use of 
so much discussion? We have to take 
life on its own terms, anyhow. And 
haven’t you noticed that in the end the 
people who deal most profoundly with 
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the problems of existence mostly leave 
them unsolved ?” 

“Your attitude toward her disappoints 
me, Rob,” he said. 

“Really, Jimmy, doesn’t it strike you 
as awfully silly, this sitting around and 
poetizing on such heavenly days as 
this?’ she queried lazily, stretching out 
her hand to a ruffly wild flower and cup- 
ping it with caressing, brown fingers. 

“She has the true culture of vision,” 
he declared gravely. “Her insight and 
her interpretation have been a great in- 
spiration to me.” 

She caught her breath just a little at 
that; then she said, with a gamy flicker 
of one eyelid: 

“Well, I’m glad of that, I’m sure. 
She is clever. Of course she’s clever. 
The trouble’s with me, I haven’t a 








doubt. And with the weather. Now, 
if it were only cooler ; 
“Tf you’re going to poke fun ” he 


began testily. 

“But I’m not! With the thermometer 
at sixty I’d enjoy her, I’m sure; but I 
never could associate wit with perspira- 
tion,” she pleaded. 

“Great heavens, Rob, how can you be 
so coarse?” he cried. ‘We won’t dis- 
cuss her any longer. I thought you 
were impressed by her.” 

“Impressed!” She grinned. “I 
never was more impressed by a human 
being! That’s why she affects me as that 
coloratura soprano did the Pigeon the 
first time his grandmother and I took 
him to a vaudeville matinée. You re- 
member ?” 

He shook his head moodily. 

“He was quite fascinated with the 
trained monkeys and the Irish clowns,” 
Roberta explained, in amused reminis- 
cence. ‘But when the soprano came 
majestically on, he leaned against moth- 
er, and said: ‘I think I’ll take a nap 
now, grossmudder, eh?’ That’s how I 
feel when Miss Rumsey begins to talk 
when we're all sitting on the porch in 
the moonlight jabbering frivolous rub- 
bish or just letting the night soak in.” 

“You are maliciously belittling her! 
It isn’t fair, and it’s unlike you,” he 
cried. 

“T’m not belittling her, Jimmy,” she 
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defended. “I’m merely saying she’s too 
deep for me, and that”—with a frank 
yawn—“it is a gift to know when not 
to talk.” 

He sprang up, a look in his face that 
had never been there for her before; a 
look that made her wince a little as she 
lay, slim, and brown, and half mocking, 
beneath his angry young eyes. 


ee 


The next day at luncheon, Mrs. Mallory said excitedly: “Have 


you heard the news?” 


“By Jove, I won’t stay here and listen 
to you!’ he flamed. “She’s the most 
brilliant woman I ever knew, and the 
most deeply responsive, and—that’s 
more than you can say of some women 
at some times.” And with that he went 
thrashing away through the bracken. 

“Poor Jim!” she murmured as she 
watched him disappear, an odd, little 
smile beneath her quiet lids. 
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“Or is it—is it poor me?” she ques- 
tioned as she got to her feet and stood 
for an instant, frowning. 

Then she tucked up her hair, pinned 
on her hat with rather unnecessary 
vigor, her mouth quivering a bit before 
she steadied it into a scarlet line of reso- 
lution. 

“T won't be poor me!” she exclaimed 
aloud to the bracken, and the 
pines, and a bird that posed, 
head atip, to watch her. “I 
haven’t the slightest notion of 
becoming poor me.” And she 
splashed across the stream and 
up the opposite bank in pursuit 
of her son. 

The next day at luncheon, 
Mrs. Mallory said excitedly: 
“Have you heard the news?” 

Old Mallory shook his head 
and put on his glasses to survey 
the menu card. 

“Mrs. Beecher has taken the 
Pigeon and the maid and gone 
across the bay to stay for a 
fortnight with an aunt at Roar- 
ing Brook. What on earth can 
she mean giving her husband 
the whole halter like this?” 

“The boy won’t hang himself. 
You can depend on that,” de- 
clared old Mallory. And then, 
after a moment: ‘Taken the 
maid, you say? In that case, 
he’ll have to have all his meals 
here. I think I begin to under- 
stand.” 

“T don’t see what his having 
his .neals here has to do with 
it,” Mrs. Mallory argued. 

“Lord deliver the average 
man from the woman who 
talks philosophy at breakfast,” 
chuckled he. “That Rumsey 
woman does. I’ve heard her.” 

Mrs. Mallory’s gentle face retained its 
anxiety. 

“I don’t know what Mrs. Beecher 
means,” she persisted. “I wish she 
hadn’t done it.” 

“Take my word for it, Mrs. Beecher 
is a mighty wise young woman. Noth- 
ing proves it, to my mind, like her de- 
parture at just this time.” 
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Mrs. Beecher, and her son, and the maid, and the collie puppy came trailing up the hill from the station. 


“I wish I could feel as comfortable 
about it,” sighed she. 

It was perfectly plain to every one at 
the inn that Beecher welcomed the op- 
portunity to give himself up to an un- 
trammeled friendship with Anne Rum- 
sey. The perversities of her mind de- 
lighted him; and he showed it with a 
frankness that touched the note of her 
vanity, which, like his own, rang now 
and then with unmistakable sharpness. 
He came to her, smug in his confidence 
in his own capacities, eager to pit his 
wit against hers, to match her humor 
with his own. 

And for a few days he felt all the 
zest he anticipated in their intercourse. 
Then gradually, to his immense aston- 
ishment, he came to feel that he was, 


somehow, failing in the challenge. The 
effort of response tired him. His wit 
was perverse and obstinate. There were 
times when all his effort could not com- 
pel it. 

He began to observe the queer cut of 
Miss Rumsey’s clothes, and certain 
facial angles that gave a blemish to a 
countenance he had hitherto considered 
flawless. He saw, too, quite clearly, 
that the vividness of her own pleasure 
in their friendship was gone. She en- 
dured him, and still sought, now and 
then, to stimulate him into something 
like his old brilliancy ; but that the ef- 
fort tired her he could not doubt. 

And while she wearied plainly, if po- 
litely, of him, he also began to be a bit 
weary of himself, and of her. The high 
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plane of her intellectuality bored him. 
He had always prided himself on his 
taste for Parnassian heights; but now 
they made him yawn. The plash of 
small talk on the inn porch came to have 
a grateful sound. The dribble of feeble 
wit, once so distasteful, had now a cer- 
tain comfort. He could not understand 
the change in himself. 

One night, as he smoked on the porch 
while the others were dancing and play- 
ing cards within, old Mallory and Miss 
Rumsey came out and stood at the rail 
not a dozen yards away. 

“So Beecher is fizzling out, eh?” Mal- 
lory inquired. 

“Don’t let's 
pleaded. 

“Disappointed with him, aren’t you?” 

“Not more so than with myself,” she 
declared dryly. “I’ve been quite as 
stupidly blind as he. Neither of us has 
understood that “ 

“That his wife is the melody, while 
he is merely the echo,” he put in quietly. 

“You've seen?” she cried. 

“He’s all right. A fine young fellow, 
and bright enough, too; but not half as 
bright as she makes him seem. Fact is, 
he wouldn’t be the observable figure he 
is if she, weren’t such a clever, little 
‘spot man.’ I’ve seen plenty of women 
who knew how to turn on the spotlight 
for their menfolk; but I never saw such 
an adept at it as she. It’s wonderful. 
She never fails to seize just the right 
instant to begin to play it over him, nor 
the identical moment to turn it off.” 

They drifted down the porch, out of 
hearing. 

3eecher sat too dazed to move, every 
fiber of him quivering, his whole being 
torn between resentment and humilia- 
tion. His self-complacency protested 
against a judgment so monstrous. His 
pride writhed beneath it. He got up 
presently and went home, and tramped 
the dark porch for hours, trying to look 
back along the way he and Roberta had 
come together. Had he been utterly 
without sight? Did the long intimacy 
between man and wife induce an in- 
evitable blindness ? 

He seemed suddenly to see that her 
laugh had led the applause which al- 


talk about him,’ she 
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ways greeted him, that her covert sig- 
nals had kept him on the right track, 
that her suggestions had stimulated his 
humor, and her vivid words atop his 
homely observations had made them 
bloom like ugly mounds that bear aloft 
glowing rose trees. 

It is a humiliating thing to be brought 
to a realizing sense that one has been a 
good deal of a fool. It is a more bit- 
terly humiliating thing to realize that 
other people have known it all along. 

The days which followed were pretty 
bad ones for young Jim Beecher. But 
what chagrined him most was that his 
wife had understood, and, understand- 
ing, had gone off in her quiet scorn and 
left him to his absurd affair with Anne 
Rumsey. He wanted never to see Anne 
Rumsey again. Yet to keep entirely 
away from her would have been much 
too marked, so he forced himself to join 
her when he thought he ought, and he 
got away as quickly as seemed decent. 

“Mrs. Beecher is coming home to- 
morrow,” Mallory told his wife a week 
later. “He told me this morning. It’s 
been a salutary absence, as you'll see.” 

“Just the same, I'll feel better when 
Anne Rumsey is gone,” she insisted. 
“She leaves next week.” 

“She has already departed, bag and 
baggage, from his consciousness,” he 
asserted. 

He was obliged to admit that it did 
not look like it the next afternoon, how- 
ever, when Beecher set off with Miss 
Rumsey only two hours before his wife 
was due, her little electric rolling away 
gayly beyond the pines. 

“You see, she has come back—if she 
ever departed,” cried Mrs. Mallory, in 
sincere distress. 

“You’re making an elephant out of a 
fly,” grumbled Mallory. “Quit worry- 
ing, can’t you?” 

‘Mrs. Mallory could not. At six 
o’clock, when Beecher was still away, 
she fretted increasingly; and at seven, 
when Mrs. Beecher, and her son, and 
the maid, and the collie puppy came 
trailing up the hill from the station and 
let themselves in at the dark cabin, her 
indignation knew no bounds. 

At nine o'clock Beecher and Miss 
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Rumsey were still away. At nine-thirty 
the lights were extinguished in the 
Beecher cabin. At ten Mrs. Mallory 
went to bed raging. And at ten-ten 
Miss Rumsey’s car came limping up 
the road on its figurative last legs. 

“If I could have foreseen such an ac- 
cident, I would never have urged you 
Yo come with me,” wailed Miss Rumsey 
for the hundredth time. 

Beecher bade her the hastiest of good 
nights, and set off on the run for home, 
letting himself in with his key, and 
stumbling over a suit case and one of 
the Pigeon’s toys; by which tokens he 
knew that his family had really re- 
turned. Nothing else about the silent 
house proclaimed it. Without waiting 
to strike a light, he felt his way up to 
his wife’s room. 

“Can you ever forgive me, Rob?” he 
cried. “I wouldn’t have had this hap- 
pen for worlds. Miss Rumsey had the 
bad taste to ask me to go into town with 
her, and to put it in such a way i 

He stopped, staring at the bed, which 
his eyes could now make out. It was 
empty! He stared about the room. It 
was exactly as he had left it in the 
morning, except for a few things on the 
dresser and a blue veil that lay like a 
heavy shadow in the middle of the floor. 
It was the veil in which his wife’s trav- 
eling hat had been swathed. 

A panic seized him. He lit a candle 
and began an excited search. The room 
adjoining this was their den. He looked 
in on it, and was relieved to see an open 
hamper in one corner. At the moment 
his eye fell upon an envelope upon the 
little desk, and he crossed quickly, and 
lifted it. It was addressed to him in 
Rob’s hand, and sealed. For a moment 
he could not open it, such a trembling 
seized him. 

It began without superscription: 

It’s so hard to go without saying any- 
thing. It’s so hard to try to say—oh, what 
can I say, but God keep you and the Pigeon, 
whom my heart hungers to take with me, 
wherever I am going? If you could bring 
yourself to let mother have him for a few 
years, until you are better able to under- 
stand his baby needs, perhaps—— 

He crushed the thing in his hand, and 
hurried to his son’s room. 
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The child was there in his little bed, 
his face pink with sleep, his sturdy legs 
thrown out in the relaxation of youth- 
ful slumber. He was just about to 
snatch him up when, through the door 
which opened upon a sleeping porch, he 
saw something that brought his heart 
into his mouth. It was his wife’s dusky 
head on a white pillow. Roberta was 
sleeping there as soundly as the boy. 

He caught her by the shoulder and 
shook her almost savagely. 

“What did you mean by it, Rob?” he 
demanded brokenly. “What on earth 
did you mean?” 

She sat up and batted her brown eyes, 
and wrinkled her face in a prodigious 
effort to waken, and asked him what 
was the matter, and why he was making 
all this fuss. 

“The letter!” he exclaimed, dropping 
down limply on the edge of the bed. 
“That confounded letter! What put 
such a trick into your head? My Lord, 
I never had such a scare in my life!” 

“Are you sick, Jim?” she questioned, 
considering him with eyes that widened 
and grew grave with alarm. ‘*What let- 
ter are you talking about ?” 

When she had read it, she looked up 
at him, and smiled, sober-mouthed. 

“Oh, that!’’ she said, in a queer, little 
voice. “I wrote it three years ago; the 
day they took me from here to the hos- 
pital after I got so smashed up from the 
horseback spill. Then I decided not to 
give it to you, and I hid it in the desk, 
and forgot it. I hadn’t thought of it 
since. I was poking something in the 
desk to-night, and I suppose I must have 
dragged it out without noticing. I’m 
not sure you didn’t deserve it, Jim’— 
the merry eyes beginning to take on 
mischief—“but on my word, I wouldn’t 
have played you such a trick.” 

“T’ve been several kinds of a fool, 
Rob,” he stammered, with a strange 
humbleness. “Are you ever going to 
forgive me?” 

“Why, my dear,’ she demanded, with 
a laugh that got tangled with a sob, “you 
didn’t think for a minute, did you, that 
I was—was afraid of that Rumsey 
person?” 
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ke since my friends the Donnellys 
4 have bought the farm which was 

meant to simplify exfstence for 
them, and to give them health and pleas- 
ure, it has seemed to Mrs. Donnelly’s 
acquaintances that she returned to the 
city each autumn looking just a little 
more worn than she was when she went 
away. And it has generally taken her 
six or seven weeks to regain her normal 
vitality and good spirits. 

Those of us who have never been to 
Mount Ellen, as the Donnellys called 
their place in an access of sentiment to- 
ward Mrs. Donnelly’s first name, haz- 
arded various guesses as to why it did 
not seem to agree with her. We cheer- 
fully recalled that the water supply of 
a great many country places was im- 
pure, and we asked the Donnellys if 
they had had their wells tested. They 
looked at us bitterly, and announced 
that they had put in an artesian well at 
the cost of some eight hundred dollars; 
and we were forced to think of some 
other explanation of Mrs. Donnelly’s 
peaked and worn appearance than lurk- 
ing typhoid. 

Were there mosquitoes in the region? 
There were not, the Donnellys told us 
proudly. As they were corroborated by 
those friends who had been their 


guests, we were forced to give up the 
theory of a mosquito-carried malaria to 
account for Mrs. Donnelly. 

Was the air, we asked the guests, 
really all that the Donnellys claimed for 
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it? Was it a tonic draft of wine, and 
quinine, and iron, and all that? And 
the guests enthusiastically declared that 
it was; it was an air which first gave 
one an enormous appetite, then a simply 
amazing desire for sleep; and when that 
had been gratified to the full, one felt a 
delightful energy for tennis and golf, 
for walking and driving, for picnicking, 
and swimming, and rowing, and pad- 
dling. It was a perfectly wonderful air. 

Then what in the name of common 
sense, we wanted to know, was the mat- 
ter with Ellen Donnelly, that she should 
return from her annual holiday looking 
like a limp, dejected rag? The guests 
couldn’t tell us; admitted that they had 
never noticed it themselves. Ellen’s 
husband seemed equally obtuse. His 
vacation on the farm refreshed him— 
there was no doubt about that. He 
went up every Friday evening, and came 
back on Monday, simply “made over,” 
as he said. And then he took his Au- 
gust and September up there, and re- 
turned to the office full of enthusiasm 
on the subject of fresh air and farm 
labor. And then Ellen trailed down, 
looking fit for a sanitarium. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” she finally burst 
forth, after the fourth summer. “Why 
shouldn’t I look fit for a sanitarium? 
What rest have I had all the summer, I 
should like to know? I have had to 
order the same number of meals every 
day as through the winter; I have had a 
great deal more company—real, stay- 
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over-night and over-week company— 
than I ever dream of having in town. 
I have had to change my servants more 
times than I ever do in town—they don’t 
like the country. Why shouldn’t I look 
tired out? I am tired out!” 

This being duly repeated to her hus- 
band, he was full of sorrowful com- 
punctions. Would she perhaps like to 
give up the farm, and spend the sum- 
mer months—‘‘the heated term”—at a 
hotel on the shore, or a boarding house 
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exactly logical and the beginning of a 
domestic quarrel was made. It was 
ended by the arrival of Ellen’s sister, 
blowing breezily in from Chicago, 
tanned, and ruddy, and vigorous after 
a summer in the Michigan woods. 
“How do you do it ?” cried poor Ellen, 
when they were alone. “You keep 
house up there, and if you're anything 
like what you used to be, vou keep open 
house. How do you manage to come 
back to town in September looking 





“What rest have I had ali the summer, 7 -iouid like io9 know?” 


among the hills? That would give her 
a respite from housekeeping. 

“And eat canned vegetables, and sleep 
in a nine-by-ten bedroom, and listen to 
the gossip about the girl whose fiancé 
comes down on Saturday evenings? 
You think that would be a rest!” cried 
poor Ellen, whose nerves were in con- 
dition to make her believe that she was 
abused, no matter what was suggested 
to her. 

Mr. Donnelly said, with some feeling, 
that it did not seem to him that she was 


cheerful and vigorous: How many 
maids do you ta‘ze up with your How 
long do they stay? Where do you have 
the washing done? Where do you get 
your supplies?” 

They talked it over, and before they 
separated Ellen had her experienced 
sister’s rules for a refreshing and in- 
vigorating summer. 

“IT take up only one maid,” she said. 
“It is easier for me to keep one under 
control than two, to say nothing of its 
being cheaper. Take two, and when 
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A small serving table beside me—with extra plates and things on a lower shelf. 


one of them has a homesick streak, 
brought on by the sound of the bull- 
frogs croaking, she will communicate 
her emotion to the other, and you'll be 
left high and dry, without any maid at 
all. Or else they'll quarrel, and you'll 
use up valuable energy making and 
keeping the peace between them. Take 
only one. If she does chance to go back 
on you, she’s less difficult to replace 
than two.” 

“But the meals—and the service?” 
cried Ellen. 

“Are you in the country for a rest, 
or to run a summer boarding house?” 
demanded Ellen’s sister. “I have sim- 
ple meals, and I have two devices which 
practically do away with the need of a 
waitress. One is a small carving and 
serving table beside me—with extra 
plates and things on a lower shelf; and 
the other is one of those old-fashioned 
mahogany affairs—a sort of double- 
decked turntable which stands in the 
center of the table at breakfast and 
luncheon. On it are small necessities 
—sugar, cream, butter, salt, pepper, and 
the like—which might require to be 
passed by a waitress if the turntable 


weren't there. It is equally valuable at 
lunch time, holding an extra relay of 
plates, the crackers, jellies, et cetera. It 
reduces the work of waiting to a mini- 
mum, and calls the one maid in from the 
kitchen only to remove the dishes of one 
course, and to bring on the next. And 
I have learned to make two courses suf- 
fice for any meal.” 

“Two courses!” exclaimed the hos- 
pitable Ellen faintly. 

“Two,” replied her sister firmly. “TI 
have the fruit and cereal served to- 
gether at breakfast always. After that, 
the toast and coffee and eggs. I have 
soup only for luncheon, and never for 
dinner. If I have a thin luncheon soup, 
I have a hearty salad after it, with 
crackers and cheese, and perhaps cold 
meat. If I have a thick vegetable soup, 
as I often do when the vegetable garden 
is doing its duty, a sort of porridge, I 
serve only a light dessert after it. 

“At dinner I skip all the delicate en- 
trances to the feast; people in the coun- 
try are hearty or ought to be, and don’t 
need their appetites tempted with tit- 
bits before they get to the real business 
of the meal. I have my substantial meat 
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and vegetable course, and then either 
salad or dessert—depending on which I 
have had for luncheon. I try to make 


up, by extreme goodness of flavor and . 


liberality of portions, for the limited 
choice of viands I allow my family and 
my guests. But it reduces the work of 
housekeeping one-half, and it keeps the 
one maid from feeling that she is im- 
posed upon. In short, I don’t try to 
live in the woods as I live when I’m 
within a stone’s throw of the delicat- 
tssen shops and the employment 
agencies.” 

“It’s not only the meals,” sighed the 
worn-out Mrs. Donnelly. “I’m willing 
to admit that it would take only half as 
much brain power to plan six courses a 
day as it takes to plan twelve; and that 
it’s twice as easy to manage one maid as 
to manage two. But there’s the ques- 
tion of the washing—that’s the rock on 
which I am always coming to grief. The 
laundry work is really enormous. Every 
week there are from four to 
eight or ten extra sheets and 
pillowcases. Every week there 
are any number of extra nap- 
kins. My shirt waists and 
linen skirts require a laundress 
by themselves.” 

“No wonder you’re a wreck, 
if that’s the way you've been 
taking your vacation!’ inter- 
rupted Experience. ‘But I 
won't be hard upon you. | was 
that way myself once. Now, 
I use the crépe paper napkin, 
and no other. I make it serve 
as doily and as tablecloth. I 
buy it by the thousand, and 
whenever it appears in a 
mighty package from town, 
my faithful Mary’s counte- 
nance lightens with a look of 
gratitude.” 

*] hate paper napkins,” 
Ellen. 

“They aren’t as elegant as 
embroidered damask,” con- 
ceded her sister. “But they 
answer every purpose of a 
napkin, and they are ridicu- 
lously cheap. It costs less to 
buy them, a great deal, than 
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to launder damask napkins. You are 
never tempted to use one that is not im- 
maculately fresh. And I do assure you 
that on my weathered oak table, with 
my gay country china, and my plentiful 
supply of flowers, the result is as pleas- 
ing with paper-napkin doilies as it is in 
town with Madeira work and Cluny 
lace.” 

“IT don’t suppose,” said Ellen, with 
mild satire, “that you use paper towels, 
too.” 

“Not yet; but I see that some are ad- 
vertised, and I am not at all sure that 
I shan’t try them.” 

“Or paper sheets and pillowcases ?” 

“No; but something you may think 
only one step better than paper sheets 
and pillowcases. I use, at the cabin, 
unbleached muslin sheets and _ pillow- 
And I send them to the steam 


cases. 
laundry in our nearest town regard- 
lessly. If they are ruined under rollers, 


or eaten out with acids, or if any of the 
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other ills which steam laundries are sup- 
posed to do to one’s linen befall them, 
I do not feel.so heartbroken as if my fine 
linen sheets were maltreated.” 

“T don’t suppose your shirt waists are 
of unbleached cotton?” 

“Better than that. Except for the 
very gayest occasions I never wear a 
starched dress or a starched shirt waist 
from the beginning of summer to the 
end. Seersucker shirt waists, my dear, 
are the joy of the maid-of-all-work, for 
they don’t even require ironing. Cotton 
voiles are as pretty, and a great deal 
less trouble than linens and _ piqués. 
They need no starch, and the labor of 
ironing them is therefore reduced one- 
half. My daily uniform consists of 
a skirt of wood-brown galatea cloth, 
that has some body to it, and a blouse 
of cotton voile in exactly the same 
shade. I wish you could see with what 
admiring and grateful eyes I am re- 
garded when wash day comes around! 
As for underclothes—have you seen 
those of thin, white-cotton crépe? You 
may pull them into shape after they 
have been washed and dried, and that’s 
the end of the laundry process with 
them. Use them, and you'll find your- 
self the laundress’ little pet. Use them, 
and you won’t be half so worried about 
whether or not she is going to leave you; 
you'll know that it is perfectly possible 
for you to manage without her!” 

“Anything else?” inquired Ellen Don- 
nelly, smiling sarcastically, but her eyes 
were beginning to sparkle with anticipa- 


tion. ; 
“Yes, a fireless cooker! Get Billy to 


make you one, if you don’t want to buy 
one. 
sheets of asbestos will answer. 


A big box lined with hay and 
It will 
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reduce your Mary’s work enormously in 
the most important of all particulars— 
the one of thought. She will be able to 


- clap the beans or the pot roast into it 


in the morning, and never think of it 
again for hours and hours. You may 
even invite her to drive to the village 
with you in the afternoon, and she will 
be able to go without a mind anxiously 
bent in the direction of the dinner. And 
you have no idea how much a little treat 
like that will improve Mary’s feeling 
toward country life.” 

“None of it sounds what I should call 
stylish,” objected Mrs. Donnelly. Then 
she looked at her sister’s tanned, healthy, 
sparkling face. “But it sounds sensible 
and carefree, and I think that may be 
better. I'll try it next year, instead of 
closing up the place and going by myself 
to Europe, which was what I had 
thought of doing.” 

“If you will add to those rules one 
other, your maids will rise up and call 
you blessed,” added the sister. “Don’t 
have brass and copper bowls, and can- 
dlesticks, and warming pans, and things 
—unless, after you have had them first 
cleaned and polished for the season, you 
have them covered with a sort of lacquer 
which preserves them clean—you can 
buy it at the brass shops. But you can 
get stunning enough effects in both color 
and shape from cheap pottery bowls— 
and they are so much easier to keep 
clean.” 

“At any rate, you plan a holiday for 
the kitchen!” laughed Ellen Donnelly. 

“My dear,” retorted her sister, “the 
first great axiom of middle-class house- 
keeping is that, without a holiday for 
the kitchen, there is none for the draw- 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


WAS always suspicious of Aunt 
Sarah. Even after her sly exits 
from the cottage were proven to be 

for no other purpose than to chew gum 
with the policeman in the park, I still 
cherished doubts. When the stocking 
mill in which her money was invested 
went to pieces and she became a fixture 
with us, as I had prophesied, I regarded 
her still more stonily. 

My attitude will doubtless be cen- 
sured by those who remember the rather 
pathetic story of the old lady’s attempt 
at a fling, but the newness and sweet- 
ness of a perfect marriage don't wear 
off in half a year, and it’s irritating to 
know that you can’t kiss your wife ex- 
cept behind a locked door, and that then 
you feel as if you ought to procure si- 
lence pads for the cracks. A third per- 
son in such a case is as unwelcome as 
a bit of jam on a white tie. 

Jenna Budd cooed over Aunt Sarah 
and petted her, retrimmed her bonnets 
and took her out to call. I watched it 
all as impassively as I could, trying not 
to be sullen, but now and then bitterly 
indignant. Whenever I looked my re- 
proach, Jenna Budd's eyes grew divinely 
misty, and she said tremulously : 

“But, Poley, she hasn’t anybody in all 
the world but us, and she hasn’t any 
money, and it’s all quite dreadful, Poley. 
We do want to make her happy, don’t 
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As she usually slipped her warm arm 
about my neck to emphasize the ques- 
tion, of course I agreed. 

“She’s so dear,” Jenna Budd always 
continued to rhapsodize, her fingers 
twisting the brush-defying lock in the 
center of my crown. “She doesn’t want 
to be any trouble. In fact, she’s ever so 
sensitive about being dependent on us, 
Poley; awfully so. It’s pitiful to see 
her eagerness to help with the dishes 
and to water the plants. She even feeds 
the gray kitten, Poley; and she’s afraid 
of kittens. Don’t you think that’s sweet 
and brave of her?” 

“Um-huh!” I acknowledged, squeez- 
ing Jen until she beat me breathlessly 
with little, clenched fists. 

“You’re horrid,’ she informed me; 
“perfectly horrid! You don’t think any- 
thing of the kind. You're a selfish pig, 
that’s what you are, and you shall eat a 
wing instead of your favorite liver for 
dinner; so there!” 

“T hear Aunt Sarah,” I announced at 
the sound of a hesitating pitter-patter 
on the porch. ‘Where’s she been?” 

“Around the block, I guess,” stated 
Jen. “She usually goes out for an air- 
ing about this time.” 

“Snuff said,” I admitted. “The night 
latch’s on. If you'll get off of me, I'll 
go let her in.” 

I wish I could describe the daintiness, 
the half assurance, the half uneasiness 
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with which Aunt Sarah tripped into the 
room. Somehow I never could feel 
cross with her when she was near me. 
It was only when I got back to the of- 
fice, and thought of the times that I 
might have kissed Jen if the old lady 
hadn't been there, that my chin squared 
against my collar and my _ backbone 
stiffened. F 

“Well, what did you see?” I asked as 
Jen slipped off to put dinner on the ta- 
ble. “Been to the park again?” 

Aunt Sarah crossed her hands in the 
lap of her black merino, and looked 
thoughtful. 

“No, I did not go so far as the park,” 
she confided in her precise, pretty Eng- 
lish. “I walked in the other direction.” 

“IT thought you always went to the 
park,” I began banteringly; and then 
observing the flush in her face, added: 
“There’s nothing but tenement houses 
and pawnshops in the other direction.” 

Aunt Sarah shut her spectacles into 
the case at her side with a snap, and 
rose hastily as Jen tinkled the little, 
brass gong in the other room. She 
made no effort to continue the conver- 
sation; and between serving the chicken 
and expostulating with the kitten claw- 
ing a purry way up my left leg, I did 
not attempt to draw her out. 

The next day when I tramped up the 
blue-gray steps of the cottage, Jenna 
Budd opened the door. 

“Poley,” she breathed, with wide 
eyes, and I scented another mystery. 

She pinched up a bit of the cloth of 
my sleeve in one firm, little hand, and 
towed me into the living room and 
closed the door. 

“Well, what now?” I asked, in resig- 
nation. 

Jenna Budd gazed at me searchingly. 

“Did you take the dollar out of my 
darning bag?” she asked. 

“I’m not quite that hard up,” I re- 
torted peevishly. “Are you sure it’s 
gone?” 

She nodded with a jerky, forward 
motion of her brown head that is quite 
characteristic. 

“T’m_ sure,’ she said emphatically. 
Then her lips twitched. “I wouldn’t 
have lost that dollar for anything, 
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Poley. It’s the first one you earned, 
and you gave it to me. I kept it for 
good luck in the stocking bag, and now 
it’s gone.” 

“How long has it been gone?” I asked 
practically. 

“IT don’t know,” mourned Jen, in a 
low tone. “You see, Aunt Sarah has 
been darning the stockings lately, and I 
haven't noticed till this morning. I went 
to get a thimble to mend a hole in the 
bedspread where it caught on the spring, 
and then I found that the dollar was 
missing.” 

I sat down and took out my pipe. 

“You’re a sweet little idiot,” I de- 
clared judiciously. “Aunt Sarah has 
either lost it on the floor somewhere or 
taken it out for safe-keeping.” 

Jenna Budd shook her head vigor- 
ously. 

“No,” she said, with energy. 

“Well, what then?” I asked. 

“We've been robbed,” stated Jenna 
Budd. ‘Robbed!’ 

IT laughed. 

“Stuff!” I ejaculated. “Do you sup- 
pose Raffles would break into a two-by- 
four house to steal a dingy dollar?” 

Jenna Budd regarded my hilarity with 
disfavor. 

“Tt’s not only the dollar that’s miss- 
ing,” she confessed sadly. “The silver 
mirror from my dressing table’s been 
gone a whole week. I kept thinking I’d 
put it somewhere else and that I’d come 
across it; but I’ve looked in the flour 
bin, and I’ve looked in the shoes, and 
neither dollar nor looking-glass is in 
this house.” 

“Queer combination,” 
“Anyth.ng else gone?” 

“Yes.” 

Instinctively I braced myself for the 
worst. I had forgotten to take my 
watch that morning, and I felt for it 
nervously, moving my chair in order to 
peek at the silver on the sideboard in 
the dining room as I did so. 

“What?” 

“My best pot of crimson cyclamen is 
gone. That’s been gone an awfully long 
time—several days, I guess—but I 
didn’t notice about that either till the 
other things disappeared, and then I 


’ 


I muttered. 

















sort of went around taking an inven- 
tory.” 

“Crimson cyclamen, crimson cycla- 
men! Well, what do you know about 
that?” I chuckled in the slang of the 
day. 

“T don’t know,” returned Jen. 
waiting patiently for suggestions.” 

A gentle pitter-patter on the porch 
forestalled the answer on my lips, and 
I sprang up in some 
excitement. 


’ 


“Tm 


“Mant Sarat’ 
murmured. “She’s 
the thief. Ask her 


about it.” 
Much to my sur- 
prise, Jen sat down 


on the couch and 
wept. 
‘“*You’ve been 


throwing off on Aunt 
Sarah ever since she’s 
‘been here,’ she 
sobbed. ‘You’ve been 
suspicious of her and 
nasty about her from 
the first, and she’s 
only a poor, forlorn 
old soul that’s as good 
as gold, and thought- 
ful, and lovable. She 
knows she’s welcome 
to any old thing I’ve 


got.” 
She choked and 
sputtered into one 


edge of a yellow sofa 
cushion that came off 
in streaks on her face 
and made her more 
dejected than ever; 
and, of course, I had to get out my 
handkerchief and wipe up the tears, con- 
fess myself a horrid beast, and promise 
not to hurt the old lady’s feelings by 
mentioning the matter. Meantime Aunt 
Sarah waited on the other side of the 
night latch, now and then rapping meek- 
ly. When I went to the door, a wisp 
of a smile lit her face. 

“T almost thought I was not going to 
get in,” she announced pathetically, tak- 
ing off the same mitts she had worn in 
June. “It would be very dreadful to 
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feel that I could not get in.” She 
glanced about the cottage lovingly. 
“It’s a dear, little place,” she said, her 
eyes resting on the red Navaho on the 
stair landing; “and dear people live in 
it. Dear, dear people!” 

She looked at me affectionately, and 
I turned my back. I couldn’t contem- 
plate those serious, confiding eyes and 
think the thoughts in which I was in- 
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“Uppa de stairs,” persisted the man, with finality. 


dulging. When I surveyed her, I 
thought of fields of new-mown hay, 
with flowers growing under the trees 
that hedged it in, and when I turned 
my back I computed the possible price 
that a pawnbroker would give for a sil- 
ver mirror almost new. I wondered 
what she had done with the money, and 
eyed her curiously. She wore a lacy, 
new collar. Perhaps she had bought it 
with my first dollar. Twice during din- 
ner I stared at the old lady so that Jen 
admonished me with warning kicks. 
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Within the room a machine hummed steadily. 


We locked up with unusual care that 
night; and Jen insisted upon leaving a 
light burning in the hall. As my imag- 
ination is not at all paralytic, I fancied 
all sorts of strange noises and stealthy 
footsteps during the dark hours; but 
daylight revealed all the drawers in their 
accustomed places and the doors still 
bolted. Instead of taking a car that 
morning, I walked downtown past the 
tenements and the pawnshops, and I am 
ashamed to say that I entered two of 
the latter in search of a silver mirror. 
I even had the audacity to ask one of 
the big-nosed brokers if he ever bought 
plants; at which he smiled benignly, and 
inquired what I had to offer. 

That night there was no pitter-patter 
on the porch. We waited dinner for 
half an hour, and then I walked to the 
end of the block. When I came back, 


we went uneasily from room to room 
for another half hour, and then Jen 
remarked, with a little catch in her 
breath: 

“Oh, Poley, do you suppose she over- 
heard us talking about the things? If 
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she thought we made 
nasty speeches about 
her, there’s no saying 
what she might do. 
Let's go out right this 
minute and see if we 
can't find her.” 

We left the chicken 
sizzling intermittently 
on the kitchen stove, 
and the kitten playing 
with its tail, and made 
our way out to the 
street. A star had 
come out above the 
cottage, and a surface 
car clanged by, ablaze 
with light and filled 
with people. Jenna 
Budd shivered. 

“She may have 
been run over,’ she 
suggested. 

“Shall we go to the. 
park?” I inquired 


“No,” replied 
Jenna Budd. “Her 
policeman will take 


care of her if she went that way.” 

As we hurried down toward the tene- 
ment houses and the pawnshops, a 
vision danced before my eyes of Aunt 
Sarah’s slender form bobbing along the 
thronged streets, her face aquiver with 
the desire to escape from us. I saw her 
sitting on a pile of rope at the wharf 
staring into the dirty, oily water. I 
imagined her at the railroad station 
eagerly watching for a familiar face 
from whom she could borrow money 
to carry her to the next town. Perhaps 
she had gone to the poorhouse and 
asked for lodging. I blew my nose, and 
swung Jen over the crossing none too 
gently. 

“Well,” said she practically, losing 
some of her fear as the cool breeze from 
the bay stung her cheeks, “aren’t you 
going to make any inquiries? It isn’t 
any good just to walk unless you do 
something.” 

I stopped where I was in front of 
a fruit store. The swarthy proprietor 
was cutting blackened bananas from a 
long bunch, and the odor of roasting 
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peanuts mingled with that of the highly 
polished, neatly stacked oranges and 
apples on the slanting shelf. 

“Say,” I began promptly, “have you 
seen anything of a slim, old lady in a 
black bonnet ?” 

“She wears spring-heel shoes,” added 
Jenna Budd. 

“Uppa de stairs,” returned the man, 
gesturing toward a pitchy-black cavern 
in the side of the wall near by. 

“No, no,” I said. “An old lady. 
We've lost an old lady. Has she gone 
by here?” 


“She’s got on a bonnet with strings 


that tie around her chin, and there’s an 
aigret in it,” said Jen quickly. 

“Uppa de stairs,” persisted the man, 
with finality. 

We moved on uncertainly, and held a 
consultation at the foot of the dark 
stairs. It was impossible that gentle, 
refined Aunt Sarah had sought refuge 
at the top of that close, ill-smelling pas- 
sageway ; but we at last decided not to 
abandon this rather slight chance, and 
stumbled up breathlessly, stopping oc- 
casionally to strike matches on the 
searred walls, which here and there 
showed falling plaster and broken laths. 
I doubt if we would have had the cour- 
age to proceed farther if a door at the 
top of the stairs had not been ajar. 
Within the room a machine hummed 
steadily. Leaning forward, we could 
see a thin-faced woman sewing by the 
light of a small kerosene lamp. Beads 
of oil stood on the dirty glass reservoir, 
and the flame flickered in the wind; but, 
in spite of the dimness, we observed 
that great tears were rolling silently 
down the woman’s cheeks. Jenna Budd 
tried to pull me back toward the stairs, 
but I had already tapped on the door. 

The woman at the machine placed 
her work on a pile of blue overalls at 
her side, and came out, shutting the door 
behind her. Jenna Budd’s hand closed 
on my arm convulsively, and I confess 
that it seemed uncanny to be standing 
there in a dark, unknown house con- 
fronting a silent stranger. At last she 
spoke. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
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“Why—I—er—we are hunting an old 
lady,’ I stammered. ‘We've lost her, 
you know, and we're trying to find her.” 

“She wears spring-heel shoes and a 
white aigret in her bonnet,” added Jenna 
Budd earnestly. 

“Yes, she’s here,” said the woman, 
and I heard Jenna Budd gasp. 

“Why—er—I guess there’s some mis- 
take,” I ventured, eager to make my 
exit from what promised to be an un- 
comfortable scrape. I felt as if the Ital- 
ian below and this woman were in a con- 
spiracy to make me take some old wom- 
an off their hands, and I decided to be 
wary. Of course, Aunt Sarah couldn't 
really be in this cold, dreary place. 
“The man in the fruit store thought she 
was up here,” I added lamely ; “but, of 
course, there’s a lot of old ladies in the 
world.” 

“But there’s only one Miss Pickli- 
penny,” said the woman, quite heedless 
of our chorused gasp. “I hope you don't 
want to take her away just yet,” the 
voice continued. “I imagine that you 
are her nephew and niece of whom she 
speaks so affectionately, are you not?” 

We murmured inarticulately, and 
were thankful for the darkness. 

“Perhaps if I explain,” whispered the 
woman, “you won't be uneasy. I used 
to know Miss Picklipenny years ago 
when I was better off and lived in Rut- 
land. One day she passed by here, and 
I happened to get a glimpse of her. I 
was so glad to see a home face; after 
all these hard years, that I ran down 
and begged her to come up for a minute, 
and she’s been running in every day 
since. I hope you will excuse me for 
not asking you in,’ she added; “but 

3ertie’—she paused and choked—“he’s 
my only one. He’s—he’s dying. He 
doesn’t want anybody but Miss Pickli- 
penny by him, and she’s holding his 
hand now, and telling him the fairy sto- 
ries she used to tell him when he was a 
little fellow. She’s been so good to him. 
She’s brought a red cyclamen ‘to visit 
him,’ as she says, and she’s lent him a 
mirror so he can see the street. He's 
got tuberculosis of the spine, and can't 
move much. One day she brought a 
dollar—I almost forgot that. They used 
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it for a pattern so they could make tin- 
foil dollars for a game they were play- 
ing; storekeeping I think it was. That’s 
like Miss Picklipenny, isn’t it?” 

“And the doctor?” I managed to say. 

“He said it was useless to come any 
more. That’s why your aunt’s staying 
later to-night. You won’t take her yet, 
will you?” 

“No,” said Jenna Budd hastily. 
“Poley is coming home with me to bring 
you down some hot supper. I know you 
haven’t eaten anything.” 

“Well,” hesitated the woman, “‘to tell 
the truth, I haven’t. I’ve got some piece 
goods to finish to-night whether the 
heavens fall or not; and Bertie’s been so 
sick to-day that I’ve had to stop a great 
deal.” 

“Forgive us for coming just now,” 
said Jenna Budd, and then she left my 
side; and I knew she was groping in the 
darkness toward the woman’s hand. 
“I’m so sorry,’ she stated simply, and 
then we went back downstairs. 

‘“Poley,” she began as soon as we had 
passed the fruit stand, “don’t speak to 
me about—about the woman and the lit- 
tle boy. I can’t talk about it, but I’m 
glad for us—since the trouble had to be 
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anyway—that this has happened. Aunt 
Sarah’s been used to helping people al- 
ways, and she’s always had money be- 
fore to do things with. It must be 
dreadful for her now to deny herself of 
the greatest happiness. It isn’t enough 
just to board the people who live with 
you, Poley. You ought to make ‘em 
happy, oughtn’t you?” 

“What can I do?” I asked miserably. 

“She ought to have an allowance,” 
said Jen. “I think I can run the house 
on a little less, Poley.” 

Going back to the tenement with a 
basket of warm food, I found that they 
would not let me stay, and I did not see 
Aunt Sarah till noon the next day, when 
I went home on purpose to carry a black 
passbook chronicling a bank deposit in 
a new name. 

As Jen and I stood in the dining room 
looking down at the neat figures on the 
blank page, the half-closed front door 
opened, and Aunt Sarah stole in as 
guiltily as a thief. She carried in her 


arms a pot of crimson cyclamen and a 
silver mirror; and I saw her pause a 
moment by the flower-filled window to 
drop a something that clinked into Jen’s 
darning bag. 





A Conundrum 
CROSS the worlds I came to you, 
How strange that this should be, 
That you, who never dreamed of it, 
Should be Yourself to Me! 


You knew me truly quite at once, 
How can this thing be true, 

That I, who fled the worlds away, 
Should be Myself to You! 


VIRGINIA KLINE. 
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T came to pass in 
Scotaze that 
Landlord Frank- 

lin Fyles felt har- 
mony stir in his soul 
once more, after all 
the years. He dug 
his battered old bass 
wer horn out of the deé- 

bris of the attic, and 
from that time on melancholy hoots 
began to issue from the bowels of the 
tavern at all times of day or evening, 
according as Landlord Fyles found lei- 
sure or was obsessed by hankering for 
melody. 

Selectman Batson Reeves, who never 
had an ear for music, anyway, averred 
sarcastically that if ten citizens would 
petition him he would abate the nui- 
sance of “that old owl with the croup.” 
He further stated that two old maids 
of Scotaze and one widow were already 
suffering from melancholic insanity, and 
that the sounds from that old bass horn 
would set them clean off if the thing 
wasn't stopped. 

One forenoon old Showman Hiram 
Look dropped in at the tavern on his 
way from the post office, where he had 
been listening to certain bitter com- 
ments from the mouth of Selectman 
Reeves. 

He found Landlord Fryles sitting be- 
hind his little desk, and whoofing in- 
dustriously into the mouthpiece of the 
old horn. 

“Do you find that job easing to the 
soul and comforting to the spirit ?”’ in- 
quired Hiram. 

Mr. Fyles gave over whoofing, and 
stated emphatically that he did. 

“Is that a tune, or just simply lung 
exercise, according to the doctor’s or- 
ders ?” 

“That’s the double-B part for ‘Speed 
the Plow,’ as it used to be played by 
the Scotaze Uniformed Brass Band 
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twenty years ago, when this town had 
some get-up-and-get, and knew enough 
to support a good band,” returned Mr. 
Fyles, with dignity. “And the fellows 
who used to play with me have all died, 
or moved out of town, and there ain’t 
any of this new generation got enough 
sprawl to play on a jew’s-harp.” 

“And you’re the only one left, eh? 
Well, Fyles, I don’t believe you’ll ever 
collect another band around you by set- 
ting and making that noise. It doesn't 
sound attractive enough to coax folks 
into music. And I know something 
about band music, having been in the 
circus business most of my life.” 

Mr. Fyles received that criticism sul- 
lenly. 

“Hearing me struggling along alone 
with that double-B part ought to stir 
up the folks in this village,” he said. 
“It would do so if they had any patriot- 
ism in these days. But all they do is 
set off to one side, and sneer, instead 
of rallying around and helping me.” 

“There ain’t any doubt that you need 
help, Fyles. That music ought to be 
gingered up. It’s worse than the wind 
blowing through a knothole in a hearse- 
house door.” 

“Don’t you know how to play on any- 
thing?” 

“IT used to cuff a snare drum a lit- 
tle.” 

“I’ve got a snare drum up attic,” 
said Mr. Fyles hopefully. 

“Well,” affirmed Hiram, after pon- 
dering a moment, ‘‘a snare drum would 
ginger up your music a little speck, 
there’s no doubt about that. Are you 
bound and determined to keep on play- 
ing? 

“T understand the sneer, but that’s all 
right, Mr. Look. I'll inform you here 
and now that I’m able to pump away 
on that old bass horn and forget for a 
little while that I’m old—and I can 
shut my eyes and seem to be march- 
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The next forenoon, again 











——.. on his way from the post of- 
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Hiram seized his arm, and drew him into the office. 


ing away as I did in the boyhood days, 
and I can see Uncle Lem Stackpole 
straddling off ahead with his drum- 
major’s stick, and see the girls lined 
along the street, and hear the whole 
band letting loose on the good old 
tunes. So I don’t care what you or 
Bat Reeves—who’s been making the 
nastiest talk—or any one else, says, I’m 
going to have my fun in my old age, 
according to what my taste is.’ 


“So do!” said Hiram heartily. ‘And 


I’ll go home and rub a hunk of rosin 
along a string in the bottom of a tin 
can, and make believe I’m young again 
myself.” 





fice, the strains of the bass 
horn saluted him once more. 
He whirled on his heel, and 
walked into the tavern. 

“You go and fetch that 
snare drum, Fyles,” he di- 
rected. “I’m afraid you ain’t 
enough of a nucleus of a 
band as the thing stands 
now. I'll let the village know 
that you’ve got one new re- 
cruit. Get this thing gin- 
gered up a little mite, and 
there’s no knowing what may 
come out of it.” 

Hiram wiped the dust 
from the sticks, set the drum 
between his knees, hitched 
to the edge of the bat- 
tered armchair, and = an- 
nounced that he was ready. 
Landlord Fyles wiped his 
mouth, jiggled the keys of 
the horn, and_ said that 
“Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys,” might be both appro- 
priate and suggestive. 

“Let ’er go, Fyles. [ma 
strong drummer, even if I 
ain’t very scientific.” 

“Huh!” snorted Batson 
Reeves, sitting across the 
way in the general store. 
“That old owl of a Fyles has 
now got a woodpecker oper- 
ating with him.” 

“It must be Hime Look,” 
stated Lycurgus Snell. “I just see Hime 
step into the tavern.” 

“He has probably joined in that hul- 
labaloo because it makes him remember 
them hootchie-cootchies he used to op- 
erate,” said Reeves. 

The chamber music that now clam- 
ored on the peaceful air of Scotaze 
was endeavoring to make up in vigor 
what it lacked in the entrancing quali- 
ties. The drumsticks galloped along in 
swift staccato, and the horn lumbered 
beside it in unwieldy strides on the 
trail of the tune. 

“T don’t know how that sounds at 
a distance,’ said Hiram, stopping at 

















last and wiping the sweat from his 
brow, “but as I catch it near at hand 
it seems to lack something. The tune 
seems to be all head and tail, like a 
catfish. I reckon a real musicianer 
would put it more technical than that, 
but you catch what I mean.” 

“It needs something in the alto line,” 
said Fyles. ‘Something to carry the 
tune more reg’lar.”’ 

“Try ‘When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home Again,’” suggested Hiram. 
“It’s quicker, and I can dash in more 
drumwork to fill up the holes in your 
tune.” 

Batson Reeves, listening from across 
the street, stated that he could make bet- 
ter music by twisting a cow’s tail and 
dragging a stick along a picket fence. 

Hiram regretfully admitted to Fyles 
that the new selection wasn’t all it 
should be. 

“Consetena Tate—that fellow they 
call Poet Tate—plays a cornet middling 
well,” suggested Mr. Fyles. 

“You can’t ring any Pote Tate into 
my company,’ stated Hiram, with 
prompt decision. ‘The first time he set 
here and shook back that long hair of 
his, and called me ‘De-ah man!’ I'd 
get up and kick him through this drum- 
head like he was going through a paper 
hoop. I don’t like that cuss around— 
and that settles it!” 

“There’s no one else I know of, then. 
This town has gone to Tophet musical- 
ly. All dead or moved away. Only me 
left to keep the memory of the old band 
alive.” And Mr. Fyles drained his horn 
sorrowfully. 

Hiram gazed from the tavern win- 
dow, wrinkling his brows in thought. 
That music, crude as it was, had aroused 
a hankering for more within him. He 
could shut his eyes and behold visions 
just as well as Mr. Fyles could see 
them. The drum and the hoarse hoots 
of the horn called back memories of 
the tanbark ring, the flying horses, the 
shapely riders—all the flare, and glare, 
and blare of the old circus days. 

“By Judas! It would be better than 
loafing around and twirling your thumbs 
half a day at a time,” he growled. “A 
little music softens the feelings. It 
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would bring back the old days. I’ve 
been hungry for something, and I guess 
it’s music of the right kind.” 

He squinted more earnestly through 
the dingy, wavery windowpane. Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul was trudging past, on his 
way home from the post office. 

“It wouldn’t hurt Aaron any to have 
his feelings softened up a little, too,” 
he muttered. 

He hurried to the door. He called 
earnestly. 

After a moment of indecision, the 


cap’n came to the tavern’s porch. Hi- - 


ram seized his arm, and drew him into 
the office. 

“We’re too old to be carrying around 
grudges against each other, Aaron,” the 
old showman urged. ‘Let’s forget 
everything, square the account, and 
start in over again. I’m lonesome in 
this town without you to loaf with. I 
thought I could make other friends, but 
I can’t relish ‘em. I’ve just had my 
feelings softened up in a rather queer 
way, and I happened to lay eyes on you 
just when they had been softened. 
There’s nothing like grabbing in when 
conditions are right. I squeal, Aaron! 
I admit everything where I’ve been 
wrong. There’s my hand! Will you 
take it?” 

It was manly self-surrender—honest 
appeal. 

Cap’n Sproul had a seaman’s frank- 
ness, a seaman’s ingenuousness. He 
was easily inflammable, both for wrath 
and for friendship. His candor rushed 
to meet candor in another. He took 
Hiram’s hand, accepted one of Hiram’s 
long cigars, and they sat down together 
in the tavern’s office, and adjusted the 
compass of amity in a long chat. 

Occasionally, Mr. Fyles, not admitted 
to that intimate conference, “hoomped” 
in subdued fashion on his bass horn, 
trying tones and half-forgotten B-flat 
parts. 

“Did you ever play any musical in- 
strument, Aaron?” asked the old show- 
man, suddenly remembering another 
hankering beside that of unsatisfied 
friendship. 

“T can play what every sailor always 
plays, if he’s a real sailor.” 
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“What’s that?” 

“Accordion.” 

“Have you got one?” 
eagerly. 

“Brought mine ashore in my dunnage 
bag when I left the sea. It’s there now, 
I suppose.” 

Hiram promptly explained to what 
this queer line of questioning tended. 
He answered the astonished queries he 
found in Cap’n Sproul’s eyes. 

“It may sound childish, Aaron, but 
it isn’t so when you come to let your 
mind rest on it a little while. Of 
course, music is a great thing, every one 
admits it. But great music ain’t fit for 
you and me. We need something 
simpler. If we can make that music for 
ourselves, so much the better. We can 
make just the kind of music we like. 
That drum and bass horn softened me 
up so that I felt just like eating hum- 
ble pie, and owning up to you that I'd 
been wrong. It’s strange what music 
will do! And I ain’t even going to 
claim that what Fyles and I were doing 
was very much in the way of music. 
But it was something. I wouldn't be a 
mite surprised if that accordion would 
give us what Fyles and I have lacked.” 

When the matter was referred to 
Fyles, he allowed that an accordion 
might help. Then he started to say 
something about a cornet, but Hiram in- 
terrupted with manifest fear that the 
name of Poet Tate was about to be 
dragged in. 

Only the new feelings of friendship 
which had been evoked in Cap’n Sproul 
could have won the day for Hiram when 
he began to solicit. The tenor of his 
appeal was that Cap’n Sproul would be 
gracious enough to bring down his ac- 
cordion that afternoon, and add the 
proper touch of melody. 

“Tt ain’t childish—it ain’t foolish,” in- 
sisted Hiram, repeating his arguments. 
“We'll rattle off some of the good old 
tunes, and practice on some new ones, 
if we find the accordion puts the right 
flicker onto the thing.” 

Sometimes admirable pleasures come 
out of sudden impulse and simple di- 
versions. 

Cap’n Sproul brought his accordion. 


This was put 
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It was wrapped in a newspaper, and he 
squinted at folks somewhat shamefaced- 
ly when he met them on the road; but, 
after he, and Hiram, and Fyles had got 
together on “The Lights o’ London,” 
“Miss McCloud’s Reel,” and ‘The Sail- 
or’s Hornpipe,” he admitted generously 
that there was some fun in making one’s 
own music. 

After a day or so, men would come 
over from the store and listen to this 
newly organized musical trio. At first, 
they found the tavern door locked, and 
were compelled to listen outside. But 
before a week had passed the trio began 
to feel pride in their efforts, and if men 
cared to come in and listen they were 
free to do so. 

Batson Reeves remained aloof. He 
still sneered. But the compliments of 
all the rest of the loafers of Scotaze 
were so profuse and whole-hearted that 
the criticism of one man did not count. 

The selection that appealed most, and 
which was called for oftenest, was one 
where Hiram sang the words, drumming 
so softly that his sticks merely purred: 


“Can she make a cherry pie, Billy boy, Billy 
boy? 

Can she make a cherry pie, charming Billy? 

She can make a cherry pie quick’s a cat can 
wink her eye, 

But she’s a young thing, and cannot leave 
her mother.” 


One afternoon the winter’s early 
snows were drifting outside. The three 
were alone in the tavern’s big room, 
for it was not a day suitable for the 
saunterings of loafers. 

“We're making good music, and it’s 
all agreeable and_ satisfactory,” said 
Hiram, after “Billy, Boy,” had been 
rendered in its best style. “But just 
think what a fiddle would do, semi- 
quivering around over that tune the 
way we play it! Give us a fiddler who 
knows his business, and I'd be willing 
to do what the Ladies’ Aid has asked us 
to do—go into town hall and give a 
concert. As it is, I’ve heard lots worse 
music than what we turn out, but there’s 
still something lacking, gents. It’s a 
fiddle.” 

While they were discussing the mat- 
ter of what a fiddle would accomplish, 








they heard the thudding of snowy feet 
on the porch outside. They were not 
assertive feet. There was something 
apologetic in the manner in which they 
scraped and beat feebly, dislodging the 
snow before presuming to enter. 
Through the pipe smoke of the 
cap’n’s brier, through the dim’ panes 
where the snow was nesting in the cor- 
ners of the sash, the landlord peered. 
“Well, I swear if this old feller, who- 
ever he is, doesn’t look like a blue heron 
in distress,” he blurted. 
The man came in. He stood by the 
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door, and gazed at them with something 
beseeching in his expression. He was 
tall, gauntly slender, his garments were 
few, and thin for such weather, and 
he trembled as though he were both ill 
and cold. But there was a certain dig- 
nity in his lean, shaven features, some- 
thing in his deep gray eyes which took 
one’s attention off his shabbiness. He 
set down a worn, canvas valise, but he 
retained his hold on a battered violin 
case. His eyes traveled from the face 
of Hiram Look to the countenance of 
Cap’n Sproul, but he shook his head. 
His deep eyes lighted when they had 
studied the landlord. 
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“T think I know you, Frank,” he quavered. 
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“T think I know you, Frank,” he 
quavered. “Your name is Frank Fyles, 
isn’t it?” 

“That’s what I’m called when I’m to 
home,” stated the landlord briskly. 

“Well, I’m Byley Thorne—one of the 
old boys of Scotaze,” announced the 
tall man wistfully. 

He did not venture to come forward. 

Fyles peered for a moment, and then 
he trotted across the room, and took the 
man’s hand—it was blue with cold. 

“Byley, I swear I’m glad to see you 
back to town again—and a good many 






























“Your name is Frank Fyles, isn’t it?” 


years it has been since you were here. 
Come along to the fire! Meet two 
friends of mine. They’ve settled in 
Scotaze since you lived here—but 
they’re our two leading men.” 

He introduced the new arrival en- 
thusiastically. He seemed to make no 
note of the faded garb, the unprosper- 
ous appearance of the other. He pulled 
up a chair. He pushed Thorne down 
into it. 

“You didn’t know Byley Thorne in 
the old days here in town, gents. But I 
want to tell you that we never raised 
a boy here who had more musical tal- 
ent. The rest of us could chew wind 
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in the old brass band; but Byley had 
the talent—couldn’t he always make a 
violin sing, what? Yes, sir, the talent!” 

“Talent!” snapped Thorne. His blue 
hands trembled before the blaze in the 
open Franklin hearth, the melting snow 
dripped from his gray hair upon his 
threadbare shoulders. ‘‘For God's sake, 
don’t ever say that word to me, Frank! 
Talent!” He turned upon the cap’n 
and Hiram a look that touched them. 
“Excuse me, gentlemen! I don’t know 
you. But I want to sail under right 
colors. My folks, here, kept drumming 
that damnable word talent into my ears 
from the time I was able to understand 
anything. I raised long hair, and had 
white fingers—but I never had talent. 
I was only a lazy fool.” 

“But you sure could fiddle,” insisted 
Fyles. 

“Fiddle? Yes! But my folks sacri- 
ficed their lives to make me something 
they foolishly dreamed I could be— 
something I was fool enough to think I 
could be. I was put on a pedestal— 
and I fell—and I broke!” 

There was silence in the room for a 
little while. Cap’n Sproul twisted his 
beard, without seeming to be able to 
think of anything apposite to say. Hi- 
ram was more ready with speech, as 
usual in emergencies. 

“T wouldn't take on that way about it, 
my friend. You probably wasn’t man- 
aged right. I know how good talent 
falls down that way. I used to be in 
the show business.” 

“No, I wasn’t managed right. I ought 
to have been managed with a barrel 
stave, and had a little common sense 
licked into me. I ought to have been 
a carpenter, as my father was before 
me. I’m all done with make-believe. 
I started out wrong. I have always 
been wrong.” 

This thrusting of a human tragedy 
upon their little circle, so suddenly, 
caused the three members of the Scotaze 
harmonic association to look at each 
other in some bewilderment. 

“If we was any of us praying men 
—me, and the cap’n, and Mr. Look, 
here,” stated Fyles, with clumsy attempt 
to smooth matters for the new arrival, 
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“we should certainly be convinced that 
you was sent in direct answer to prayer, 
Byley. You see, this is how it stands 
with us. I play the horn and x 

Thorne had set his elbows on his 
knees, and was staring into the fire. He 
broke in as though he had not heard: 

“Who is the selectman that has charge 
of the poor farm, Frank?” 

“Why, it’s Batson Reeves—he’s still 
selectman, just as his father was when 
you lived here in town, Byley. You 
remember that Bat was one of the boys 
with us at school.” 

“I remember Batson Reeves,” gritted 
the man; “always sneering at me be- 
cause I played my violin—always beat- 
ing me when I answered back. Oh, 
it’s wrong for me—wrong all the way 
to the end. After all the rest I’ve suf- 
fered, now I’ve got to go to a Reeves.” 

He interlaced his thin fingers, and 
leaned nearer to the fire. His teeth 
chattered in sudden ague. 

“Say, look-a-here, Byley; take off 
your wet co’t, and visit an old friend 
a spell,” said the landlord, understand- 
ing the plight of this unfortunate. 

“T’m no kind of a man to visit any 
one.” 

“But that ain’t the way to talk to an 
old friend,” said Fyles reproachfully. 

“Excuse me for butting in,” said Hi- 
ram, “but I’ve got to agree with Fyles. 
Have a segar, my friend!” 

He proffered the cigar, but Thorne 
waggled his head in despondent re- 
fusal. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen! I’m going 
to be honest at last with myself and the 
rest of the world. I’m a pauper. That’s 
the truth of the thing. I’ve just come 
out of the hospital—and now my hands 
aren't good enough for even an old or- 
chestra hack. I’ve had to quit.” He 
rapped his knuckles against the old vio- 
lin case on his knees, and said bitterly: 
“And this is all my people gave me to 
make a living with—this, and fool no- 
tions.” Again he rapped his bony 
knuckles on the case. “It has ridden to 
and fro on my shoulders all these years. 
It hasn’t allowed me to stop long enough 
to know a home of my own. Whine— 
whine—whine in my ear, and always 




















mocking me! The soul of it wouldn’t 
come out at my touch. Talent! Don’t 
say that word to me again and shame 
me. I’m a pauper. I’ve come back 
here. It’s the only place in the world 
where I can come. It’s where my fa- 
ther lived and paid his taxes—and the 
town will have to take care of me. 
Look at those crooked fingers!” He 
spread out his hands. ‘“That’s what 
rheumatism can do for an orchestra 
hack! But I'll cut those fingers off be- 
fore I’ll take dollars or food from my 
friends. No, I’ll make it a matter of 
the law—I’ll be a town pauper, and sail 
under my right colors.” 

They did not reply. The three stared 
at him, wondering what to say. 

“T’ll be moving on, Frank,” said 
Thorne at last. “I’ve found out from 
you who the selectman is. I'll go and 
see Batson Reeves. Has he changed 
any since he has grown to be a man?” 

“T don’t know what he was when he 
was a boy,” stated the cap’n, deciding 
that he would get a word into this con- 
versation, his settled hatred of Batson 
Reeves pricking him; “but if Bat Reeves 
stood at the devil’s knee to study his 
primer lesson when he was a boy, it 
may interest you to know that he has 
taken all the sixteen degrees that hell 
has to give since you knew him.” 

Thorne had risen, but Fyles pushed 
him down into his chair once more. 

“Look here, Byley, Reeves isn’t at 
the selectmen’s office to-day. He lives 
a mile or so out of the village. He may 
be over at the store. But what’s the 
good in your tackling Bat Reeves in the 
hearing of a crowd of loafers, where 
he’d just relish insulting and abusing 
you? You sit here with me until we 
can arrange it right. You may be proud 
—but I can be just as proud as you. 
I’m too proud to have it said around 
this village that I turned out one of 
my school friends into a storm—and 
that’s just what gossips would say if 
you went now. I’ve got to protect my 
reputation.” 

He carried the canvas case to the 
desk, and hid it behind the boarding. 

Hiram, obeying the landlord’s wink, 
took the fiddle case and opened it. 
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“Fiddles always interest me,” he con- 
fided to the owner. 

“Look here, Byley,’ cried Fyles, 
smacking his hands together heartily, 
“these gents and me have been trying 
to amuse ourselves the last few weeks 
with a little homemade music. That 
music is all hunky, so far as it goes 
—but it don’t go far enough. It’s rag- 
geder than a velvet carpet with the fuzz 
worn off. Now, I reckon them hands 
of yours ain’t so bad but what you can 
play some of the old pennyroyals, eh?” 

“Tl try,” replied the fiddler. “I 
never was any hand to break up a pleas- 
ant party,” he added wistfully. 

“Let’s make her ‘Hull’s Victory,’ for 
a start,’ suggested Hiram, as he tucked 
the drum between his knees. ‘‘There’s 
plenty of drum part to that.” 

After a few minutes, while they 
waited eagerly for the fiddle to be 
tuned, the remarkable orchestra was off. 
The stirring strains were heard afar 
through the still snowflakes, and men 
came straggling in to listen, for there 
was a new note in the music. The 
players kept on, their eyes on the 
smoke-stained ceiling, not heeding the 
gathering audience, for the long, long 
thoughts which galloped in time to the 
old tunes had hurried them away from 
the present, and they were, in memory, 
treading the paths of the past. 

Among those who trudged across 
from the store was Batson Reeves, for 
the rumor that Byley Thorne had come 
back to Scotaze had run from tongue 
to tongue, and curiosity and another less 
creditable impulse stirred the selectman. 

He stood in the tavern’s office, and 
scowled, and listened ; and when at last 
there was a break in the music he seized 
the opportunity to vent his old-time ran- 
cor. 

“T can remember you, Thorne, when 
you used to sneak out of the house 
to play for kitchen breakdowns. Your 
father thought you had too much talent 
to play for dances. Had to come to it, 
though, eh? I can remember you sit- 
ting there with your eyes rolled up like 
a sick cat, fiddling away, and the girls 
saying you looked foreign. Huh! It 
didn’t pay, did it, Thorne?” 
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“You'd better take that memory of 
yours out behind the barn and bury it, 
Reeves,” suggested Cap'n Sproul. “It 
seems to be decayed.” 

“This is no time to sneer at me, Se- 
lectman Reeves,” said the fiddler, brac- 
ing his thin shoulders, trying pitifully 
to be brave. “You may as well under- 
stand it as it is. I cannot earn my liv- 
ing any longer. The old town may as 
well know the truth. I’ve come back 
here to go onto the poor farm.” 

“Where did you vote last?” demanded 
Reeves. 

“Here.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you haven't 
gained residence anywhere else in forty 
years?” 

“I’m telling the truth.” 

“T can remember father saying once 
that the Thorne family never had any 
more practical idees than you’d find in 
a last year’s bobolink’s nest—and I 
reckon he knew what he was talking 
about,” growled the selectman. ‘So 
the cricket has fiddled all summer, and 
now comes home to the ants, eh? 
You've had the fun, and now want oth- 
ers to pay for it, eh?” 

The landlord threw the old bass horn 
away from him, and marched up to 
Reeves. 

“Your idee of fun, Reeves, is to sit 
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“This is no time to sneer at me, Selectman Reeves.” 


on a tombstone in January and gnaw an 
isuckle. But that ain't here nor there. 
Here’s poor Byley Thorne back home 
among us, and needy. You, and me, 
and him was boys together. Now, don’t 
you insult him before a crowd.” 

“IT wasn’t boys together, but I join 
in that sentiment,” declared Cap'n 
Sproul. 

“Any time they want you to run 
town business again they'll probably 
elect you to office, Mister Sproul,” 
snarled Reeves. “Here is a pauper 
who has called on for town aid. My 
business is with him. I'll look into 
your case, Thorne. When the prelim- 
inaries have been settled, I'll come 
around here, and get you, and take you 
to the poor farm.” ; 

He gave the three principals a malev- 
olent stare, and walked out. 

The old fiddler, more shrunken, more 
wizened, leaned to the fire, and hid his 
face, but they all saw the tears drip- 
ping upon the violin across his knees. 

“It’s pretty tough for a real Yankee 
to have to be shoved onto the town,” 
growled Hiram sotto voce in the ear 
of the cap’n. “That fellow ain’t letting 
out all he feels. He has nerved him- 
self, and is seeing the thing through— 
but he’s suffering damnation while he’s 
doing it. And he’s a good fiddler!” 
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Fyles went to the stricken man. He 
patted the rusty coat. 

“See here, Byley, you’re all weak, and 
wrought up, and tired out. No matter 
what comes out of this, you’ve got to re- 
member that you’re my old_ school 
friend, and my guest to-day. I’m no 
hand to make a lot of talk, but you un- 
derstand.” 

He put his arm about Thorne, and 
raised him to his feet. 

“You come along with me out back 
where mother is, and get something 
warming to eat—and then you’re going 
to bed to rest up a little. No, I won't 
listen! You come along quiet, or I'll 
have the cap’n and Mr. Look pick you 
up and lug you.” 

He dragged his guest away. 

When he returned, the loafers were 
gone, but Hiram and Cap’n Sproul were 
waiting. 

“Them old tunes do make me feel 
foolish, gents,” he confided. ‘‘I’ve just 
come away, and left old Byley in bed. 
He needs rest, all right. Say, that poor 
farm is a devil of a place for him, now, 
ain’t it?” 

“It was bad enough when I was se- 
lectman, and was putting a little human 
feeling into the management of it,” 
stated the cap’n. “But with Bat Reeves 
bossing it, I’d ruther be before the mast 
on a Bluenose pinkey.” 

“It’s bad enough for an ordinary pau- 
per,” said Fyles, “but in Byley’s case 
it’s going to be something like one of 
them pictures in Fox’s ‘Book of Mar- 
tyrs.’ Bat Reeves will take pincers, 
and pull out Byley’s finger nails and toe- 
nails to slow music! Not literally, I 
mean, but figuratively speaking.” 

He filled his pipe, and lighted it, 
listening to various indignant remarks 
which were offered by his companions. 

“But you don’t understand the worst 
of it yet,” he stated, dusting tobacco 
crumbs from his hands. ‘You didn’t 
live here in the old days. There’s a 
story behind it, and I’ll make it brief: 

“You know old maid Lepha Reeves, 
who lives alone up in the edge of the 
village here? Bat’s sister?” 

They nodded assent. 

Fyles pointed his thumb upward to 


indicate the man who had been put in 
bed. 

“She fell in love with Byley Thorne 
when she wore short dresses, she loved 
him till he was man grown, and I 
reckon she loves him still—for some 
mighty good men have pestered her to 
marry, and she has always said ‘no.’ ” 

He hesitated a moment, and then 
said: 

“TI was one of them who asked her, 
in the old days, after Byley had gone 
away, and she told me a little more than 
she told the rest—she said she could 
never care for any one else than Byley 
Thorne.” 

He puffed his pipe. 

“Women are that way,” agreed Cap’n 
Sproul. 

Fyles did not speak for some time. 
A strange expression came into his 
countenance, and settled in the wrinkles. 
He gave the two men furtive side 
glances. 

“The old tunes do stir a man up, 
gents,” he declared at last. “They make 
a man foolish in his old age. Perhaps, 
too, they make him better when they 
bring some of the softness from the old 
days to rub into his tough hide. Says 
Byley to us, a little while ago: ‘I ain’t 
going to sail under false colors any 
longer.’ Them words has been ringing 
in my ears. I’m going to tell you some- 
thing about myself, gents, and see what 
you think of me. They say that con- 
fession is good for the soul. You can 
judge this thing, for you wasn’t con- 
cerned in it.” 

He drew a deep breath, and laid his 
pipe aside. 

“She loved Byley—but I wanted her. 
I knew old Jeff Reeves would never give 
her to that fiddler. The courtship was 
only making misery for all hands. I’ve 
got to own up to you that I was pretty 
much of a Satan in the old days. I lied 
to Lepha about poor Byley. I broke it 
up between ’em. Both of ’em was 
rather peculiar, you understand. It 
didn’t take much lying. Anyway, I 
broke it up, and he went away... If he 
could have had her through life, gents, 
perhaps he wouldn’t be coming back 
here to-day to go onto the town. It’s 
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a pretty bad thing for a man to have 
on his conscience what I’ve got on 
mine, eh?” 

The two men stared at him, their 
foreheads wrinkling. 

“T reckon poor Byley might have been 
different if he had had a home,” fal- 
tered the landlord. “It has all come 
over me. I reckon the tunes have soft- 
ened me up.” 

“The way I feel about you, Fyles, is 
that I’d like to soften you a little more 
with the toe of my boot,” stated Hiram 
severely. 

“T could do it better with a belaying 
pin,” growled Cap’n Sproul. 

“T knew I'd get unprejudiced opinions 
from you,” admitted the landlord 
meekly. 

Hiram and the cap’n got up, and 
stamped down their trousers, and 
started for the door. 

“T hate to have you leave, but I real- 
ize why you're going,” said Fyles. “But 
I’ve told the truth for a reason. I want 
to do something to square myself. Will 
you take this matter home with you, 
gents, think it all over, allow for a 
young man’s dirty temper, and then let 
me know to-morrow what you can think 
of fora plan? Don’t leave me to thrash 
it all out alone—for I want to do 
right.” 

“Them being the circumstances, we'll 
come back,” said the cap’n stiffly. “I 
was just about to remark, on leaving, 
that after this you could toot that old 
horn all alone till your eyes hung out 
on your cheeks—but I’m going to give 
you a chance.” 

Fyles met them at the door the next 
forenoon, and betrayed triumph and ex- 
citement. 

“You can score one for me, gents! 
Bat Reeves drove up here this morn- 
ing, and announced that he had come 
for one pauper by the name of Byley 
Thorne. ‘And I'll show him, before 
I’m done with him, that he ought to 
have done something in life besides 
fiddle, and flirt, and try to stick himself 
into families that didn’t want him,’ says 
Bat, showing that he remembers the 
old days, and is still carrying the 
grudge. I up and told him that there 








wasn't any pauper here to-day for him; 
and when he tried to shove his way past 
me, I batted his old chops for him. So 
you can score one for me, can’t you?” 

“One is scored,” admitted Hiram. 

“T says to him: ‘If you think you’re 
man enough to take poor Byley Thorne 
out of his bed, and carry him away to 
the poor farm before he is able to go 
there, then you've got to prove yourself 
a better man than I am,’” boasted 
Fyles. “And I cufted him good.” 

“Only criticism I’ve got to offer is 
because you didn’t double your fist and 
hit him with one knuckle jutted out,” 
said Cap’n Sproul. “But you done all 
right as far as you went, Fyles, and 
I agree with Hiram that one has been 
scored for you.” 

When they sat down in the office, 
Fyles peered wistfully at them. 

“Have you thought up anything, 
gents, that is likely to help out a bad 
case?” 

‘“l’ve got a question or so to ask you, 
Fyles, seeing that you know all parties 
concerned better than we know ’em: 
Do you think that old maid Reeves still 
has a soft spot in her heart for that 
poor old cuss the world has stepped 
on?” 

“Say, she came slying down to our 
back door last evening, wading in the 
snow, to ask how he was. She had 
heard that he had come back to 
Scotaze!” 

“Do you think she would come to the 
scratch, and make up for what's past, 
if you was to go to her, man fashion, 
and confess what you had done?” 

Fyles scratched his head, and looked 
frightened, but he replied bravely that 
he believed she would have both love 
and sense of duty to push her then. 

“What do you think would happen 
to Batson Reeves if his sister up and 
married old Thorne?” 

“He would either go crazy or drop 
dead,” declared Mr. Fyles, with great 
relish. 

Cap’n Sproul and Hiram gazed at 
each other for several pregnant min- 
utes. 

“We have been talking over a few 
matters since yesterday, Fyles,” the 
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cap’n went on. “We 
ain't fairy godfathers, 
nor we ain't saints, 
Hiram and I ain't. 
But, taking them 
tunes and old 
Thorne’s case, and 
more particularly the 
question of Bat 
Reeves, and we've ar- 
rived at the conclu- 
sion we ain't ever go- 
ing to feel satisfied 
with life unless we 
get mixed into this 
thing. And when men 
of our age ain't satis- 
fied with life it’s bad 
business.” 

He pondered a 
while. 

“Bat Reeves has 
done a good many 
things to Hiram and 
me since we have set- 
tled here in town. We 
have got back at him 
temporarily, but it 
hasn't been lasting. 
We have talked this 
last thing over consid- 
erably. It occurs to 
us that we can stick a thorn—meaning 
Byley Thorne—into old Reeves that will 
stay there, and burn, and itch, and smart 
all the rest of his life. The idee is to 
make a match of it between Lepha and 
this Thorne man.” 

“Two poor old people will be happy 
for the rest of their lives,” said Fyles. 
“Think of the god-awful lonesomeness 
of them two, waiting all the years, and 
no hope in any of the waiting. I’ve told 
you that they are peculiar. There are 
folks in this world, gents, that live and 
hang to one sorrow; they can’t seem to 
do any different.” 

“We ain’t saints, Hiram and I ain’t, 
I just told you, Fyles. Don’t go pass- 
ing it around that we've fallen in love 
with an old fiddler overnight. We ain’t 
that kind. We're hard men. We want 
to do something to Bat Reeeves.” He 
tried to make his voice gruff, but his 
tones trembled. “Do you suppose we 
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The cap’n rushed at him, grabbed him by the shoulders, and propelled him 
out of. doors into a snowbank. 


want to see Reeves enjoying himself 
by having that poor old cuss on the 
poor farm to torture? MHere’s Hiram 
and I with more money in the bank 
than we know what to do with, and that 
money wouldn’t be doing us any good 
if we had to stand around, and see Bat 
Reeves have the time of his life. Fyles, 
the amount of it is, we propose to grub- 
stake Thorne in this thing. New clothes, 
new fixings, and money in his pocket! 
Enough money so that he can ask Lepha 
Reeves to marry him—and she’s got 
plenty of money, too.” 

“You have got to let me in on it,” 
said Fyles. “I owe the most.” 

“You'll be in on it. You'll have to 
do the lying and the explainin’; and 
you've got to do some good work. Did 
you hear Thorne talk yesterday? You 
know very well that he won’t take 
money from us unless it’s flounced up 
with the prettiest lying ever stitched! 
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He’s notional—you can see that! Fyles, 
what can you think of for a lie?” 

The landlord sat with his elbows on 
his knees for a long time, staring into 
the fire. 

“TI can say that I cheated his father 
out of a big carpenter bill thirty years 
ago, and that I can’t die happy unless 
I pay it back to the son with compound 
interest,” he ventured. ‘‘You can make 
compound interest mount up pretty 
high!” 

“All right! Go ahead on that tack,” 
counseled Cap’n Sproul. ‘“We’ll call in 
to-morrow, and listen to progress.” 

“You can score two for me,” Fyles 
told them the next forenoon when they 
arrived. He was hollow-eyed. “I had 
to sit up and talk to him pretty nigh all 
night before I convinced him—and I 
wouldn’t have been able to convince 
him even then if he knew as much about 
business as a goose knows about double- 


entry bookkeeping. But Byley never - 


was much on business. Even now I 
reckon I'll have to gag him and trip him 
to get the money into his pockets.” 

“You score two,” admitted Cap’n 
Sproul. “Now, go buy an outfit of 
clothes, and lead him up to Lepha 
Reeves’ house, and stand up there be- 
fore ’em, and confess what you did in 
them old days—put it strong, and then 
come away and leave ’em together.” 

“By Cephas, gents, that’s a blamed 
tough job for a man to tackle,” de- 
murred the landlord, scrubbing at his 
hair, and blinking at them. 

“Are you going to squeal on your 
part in this raid on Bat Reeves, after 
Hiram and I have put in the cash?” de- 
manded the cap’n. “If that’s the case, 
then off the score comes one and two.” 

“By Hokus! I'll do the job, now that 
I’ve started in,” shouted Fyles. 

He was about to say more, but the 
door of the tavern opened, and Batson 
Reeves stamped in. 

“T’ve come for that pauper,” he stated. 

“He ain’t able to leave the house,” 
returned Fyles. 
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“He'll go, and he’ll go now, if i have 
to bundle him up in the bedclothes.” 
Reeves stuck the end of his red nose 
over his scarf, and snorted his ire. 
“This is town business.” 

“Sheer off, town business!” shouted 
Cap’n Sproul. “You're li’ble to foul 
private business.” 

“T’ve had occasion to warn you two 
meddlers several times in past years,” 
snarled Reeves, ‘“‘and now I want to say 
to you 2 

But he did not say it. The cap’n 
rushed at him, grabbed him by the 
shoulders, and propelled him. out of 
doors into a snowbank—Hiram assist- 
ing in the propulsion with the toe of his 
boot as he ran behind Reeves. 

“Ts old Byley sick?” asked the cap’n, 
when he had returned to the office, and 
recovered his breath. 

“No, but I’ve taken his clothes away, 
and kept him in bed so that he couldn’t 
run away to the poor farm. He’s so 
cussed sensitive he didn’t want to stay 
here, boarding free.” 

“You go give him his clothes, and get 
him down here. We’re going to tune 
up, and play ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah,’ 
and we need the full orchestra!” 

The public of Scotaze never under- 
stood just how it all came about. Those 
who were most directly concerned did 
not talk.. But everybody did know that 
on Christmas Eve, in Lepha’s cottage 
on the hill, Byley Thorne and Lepha 
Reeves were married, and that the 
Sprouls, the Looks, and the Fyleses 
were the guests of honor, and that the 
bridegroom fiddled for a contre dance 
after the ceremony. 

And evening after evening, that win- 
ter, four old men gathered in the tav- 
ern’s foreroom, or here and there in 
each other’s houses, where the women- 
folks could enjoy the music, and played 
the -old tunes—played them all—with 
eyes upraised to the ceiling, and the 
long, long thoughts of youth galloping 
merrily in time with the dancing notes. 
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A® Winslow, with eager step, 
crossed the lawn, he caught a 
glimpse of Mrs. Derwent, in 
cool white linen and shady hat, in her 
rose garden, engaged in the engrossing 
occupation of spraying her roses with 
hellebore, in spite of the objections of 
Patrick, the gardener, who hovered dis- 
approvingly in the background. 

Winslow, observing her from his side 
of the hedge, was convinced that 
Frances Derwent could make the desert 
blossom like the rose, but whether she 
could or not, she certainly was an or- 
nament to any garden. “The queen 
rose of them all,” he thought gallantly, 
and, throwing away his cigar, he ad- 
vanced to the smoothly clipped privet 
hedge that separated his garden from 
hers. 

‘Good morning,” he called. “How 
does your garden grow, Mistress 
Frances? May I come over and help 
you assassinate green lice and stamp on 
rose bugs? I'll do any other little ne- 
farious job you like.” 

Mrs. Derwent had started at his 
voice, and the faintest pink crept up 
into her cheeks, in spite of her forty 
years. She set the hellebore down care- 
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fully in the path, and then waved large 
gardening shears in cordial invitation. 

“Come over,” she cried. “I am glad 
you are home again, Curtis. I think, 
after all, [ll obey Patrick after this, 
and let him do the brutal work. He 
thinks,” she explained, as Winslow 
joined her, and they strolled down the 
path between the roses, ‘‘he thinks that 
it is unbecoming in a lady to do any- 
thing but pick roses; even that he would 
prefer to do himself. He would like to 
cut all my roses for me in a scientific 
manner. Fancy! Take away my great- 
est joy.” She sighed pensively, then 
turned an eager face to him. “I have 
been pining to see you, Curtis. I have 
new schemes to unfold to you. I am 
to-day indeed a schemer of the deepest 
dye. Come out to the summerhouse. 
It must be a secret conference, for if 
your boy or my Frederica should over- 
hear my plans, bang !—my—our—air 
castle would fall in ruins.” 

Winslow watched her slight, graceful 
figure, as she led the way through the 
shrubbery, and out to the summerhouse 
on the bluff overlooking the blue 
sound, all ashimmer in the morning 
sunshine. 
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“By Jove, Frances Derwent!” he 
cried suddenly. “You're the youngest 
one of them all. The girls one sees 
nowadays are old and _ world-worn 
compared to you. Time seems to have 
no manner of use for you; he leaves 
you so jolly well alone. No one would 
dream you had a daughter old enough 
to scheme for.” 

Mrs. Derwent reached up, and cut a 
long pink spray from the Dorothy Per- 
kins rose vine that screened the sum- 
merhouse. Then, smiling mischievous- 
ly, she turned and swept him a low 
curtsy, before she sank down on one 
of the cushioned wicker chairs, and 
caressed the rose spray with her lips. 

“Compliments are barred,” she cried. 
“Or I might suggest that you are noth- 
ing but a lad yourself, and your Cur- 
tis, junior, is a nice, benevolent old gen- 
tleman in comparison.” Then she 
looked at him with the pensive, disap- 
pointed eyes of a child. “Curtis, our 
schemes don’t seem to be working at 
all right,” she sighed. 

“By Jove, they don’t,” Winslow ad- 
mitted. “The dearest desire of our 
lives seems slow in coming to fulfill- 
ment. There’s no reason in the wide 
world why my Curtis and your Fred- 
erica should not fall in love with each 
other, marry, and eventually throw 
these two estates into one, to hand 
down to—our grandchildren.” 

“Our grandchildren!’ Frances Der- 
went looked up, a little startled, then 
laughed nervously. ‘Heavens, how old 
that makes me feel.” 

“Now, here we have thrown them to- 
gether,” Winslow went on. ‘Brought 
them up with the express end in view 
of marrying each other. Everything 
would point straight to their falling 
madly in love, and how do they repay 
us for our efforts? The little wretches 
don’t care a rap. Not that they dislike 
each other, of course, but they are per- 
fectly indifferent. They might as well 
be brother and sister for all the senti- 
ment there is about it. Here’s Curtis, 
junior, through Harvard, all ready to 
settle down, and Frederica is nearly 
nineteen. It’s high time they came to 
the point.” 
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“Of course. I had been married six 
months when I was Frederica’s age,” 
Mrs. Derwent remarked. ‘The whole 
trouble is we overdid the matter, Cur- 
tis. I have been thinking it over in the 
last week, since you’ve been away, and 
I see our mistake. I have decided that 
the proper way to bring young people 
together is to keep them apart, to dis- 
courage any thought of love-making, to 
exercise infinite tact and diplomacy. 
Did you ever read Rostand’s ‘Les Ro- 
manesques’? You remember how the 
two scheming old fathers, whose dear- 
est wish in life is for their son and 
daughter to marry, pretend to quarrel 
violently, and even go so far as to build 
a high wall between the two gardens, in 
order to keep the young people apart? 
All of which, of course, only adds an 
element of clandestine romance to their 
meetings.” 

“Oh, well, you don’t want to go as 
far as that, Frances?’ Winslow looked 
startled. ‘No, no, I won’t consent to 
that at all; it wouldn’t be worth the 
candle.” 

He strode up and down the narrow 
limits of the summerhouse, distinctly 
annoyed. 

Mrs. Derwent’s laugh rippled out de- 
liciously. 

“Heavens, no, we won't do that. But 
see here, Curtis, listen to me, and stop 
walking up and down. You make me 
exceedingly nervous. What we must 
do is to discourage any thought of love- 
making. We must make them think we 
don’t approve of anything of the kind. 
You know I am going to have a little 
house party for Frederica. Some of 
the guests arrive to-night. There will 
be other men and other girls. Curtis 
will have to be nice to the other girls. 
He will probably have a flirtation with 
that coquettish little wretch of a Clarice 
Wentworth. Frederica will be jealous 
—perhaps.” She looked dubious. “In 
the meantime Frederica may become 
interested in some young man. Curtis 
will see it, and promptly go in to win 
her himself. See? It’s all quite sim- 


ple.” Her face was eager and radiant. 
“No doubt,” Winslow, however, did 
not look convinced. “But I say, 
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Frances, it’s going to be no end of a 
bore having a crowd around, isn’t it? 
We can’t have our good talks out here 
in this summerhouse. It will be always 
occupied by flirtatious youngsters.” He 
seated himself on the rail, and swung 
one foot, looking off gloomily across 
the blue water. “I wish they would 
hurry up and arrange matters without 
all this subterfuge. You know I’ve 
really set my heart on having Frederica 
in my family. She’s adorable. She 
always reminds me of a proud young 
goddess, just stepped down from Olym- 
pus. I’m not so sure that Curtis is half 
good enough for her.” 

“Curtis is a dear,” she eagerly cham- 
pioned. “I have a soft spot in my 
heart for Curtis. Do you know he is 
so much like you at his age?” Then 
she flushed, and went on hastily: “Yes, 
Frederica is a nice child,” she admitted. 
“I do want her to be a dear, sweet, 
womanly woman—a woman whose 
sphere is the home. I want her to be 
protected and happy.” 

She stopped suddenly. Winslow 
could detect the yearning in her voice, 
and he knew that she wanted her 
daughter to have what she had missed 
in her own life. The thought of what 
she had endured in her mercifully short 
years of marriage made him clench his 
hands angrily, and bite his lip. 

Mrs. Derwent rose. 

“Let us go back,” she said hastily, 
as though wishing to put an end to the 
conversation. “The breeze has died 
down, and the piazza will be cooler.”’ 

In the silence of old friendship they 
sauntered across the rectangular strip 
of green lawn, with its tinkling foun- 
tain and the quaint sundial that had 
once told the sunny hours in an old 
palace garden in Italy, until they came 
once more to the rose garden. Wins- 
low smoked silently, and Mrs. Der- 
went stopped now and then to straight- 
en a wandering branch of a rosebush 
or to snip away a dead leaf or blossom. 
And as they strolled through the gar- 
den both were straying in thought back 
to the past, when as boy and girl they 
had played here among the roses. 

“I wonder why it was’—Winslow 


stood still, to watch intently a smoke 
wreath float away—‘ I wonder why we 
never hit it off, you and I, Frances? It 
seems to me now that it would have 
been the most natural thing in the world 
for us to have fallen in love with each 
other. Here we lived side by side, just 
as we are living again, after twenty 
years or more—you here in your old 
family home, I over at father’s; only 
a hedge separated us.” 

“T think, Curtis’—Frances bent 
down to straighten a rambler rose that 
needed no straightening—I think it 
was not the psychologic moment for us. 
It is the case of Curtis, junior, and 
Frederica over again. If we had not 
met until later in life, when we could 
have appreciated each other more, it 
might have been different. Just at that 
immature period of my existence, after 
I left school, a man of Frederic’s type 
captivated me. The very fact that he 
was much older, and was a man of the 
world, held out fascinations for me. I 
was too young to understand just what 
it all meant—his being a man of the 
world and all that.” She cut viciously 
at a faded rose on her favorite Madame 
Plantier. ‘So I married Frederic. You 
had already married Mary, you know.” 

“What in Heaven’s name is this?” 
Winslow abruptly ejaculated, adjusting 
his glasses, and observing the drive that 
skirted the front lawn and then swept 
around the house to the stables at the 
left of the garden. 

A high cart was dashing in reckless 
fashion toward them. The erect young 
woman holding the reins was unques- 
tionably Frederica, but the appearance 
of the trap was unlike anything that 
ever came out of the Derwent carriage 
house. A long banner floating straight 
over her head from the whip stock bore 
the words, in letters a foot high: “Votes 
for Women!” and on the sides of the 

cart two other similar legends in pur- 
ple and white attracted the observers’ 
attention. 

Flushed and_ beautiful, — 
sprang down as an astonished groom 
ran across the lawn from the stables. 

“Oh, the greatest lark ever, mother. 
Glad to see you back, Senior.” She 
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The appearance of the trap was unlike anything that ever came 


out of the Derwent carriage house. 


gave Winslow a friendly handclasp, and 
a smile that warmed his heart. “We've 
been starting a suffragette movement in 
the village. I’ve always been dying to 
be a suffragette, and go round with ban- 
ners and things, and make speeches, 
and that charming Miss Perkins, who’s 
visiting the Rangeleys, is an out-and- 
out one. She actually led a division in 
the big parade in New York. We all 
decided yesterday at the golf club, after 
hearing her talk, that we would start 
the movement here, and educate up 
some of these old fogies in the village, 
who do not realize how downtrodden 
they are. I didn’t mention it to you be- 
forehand, mother, because—vwell, I 
thought I’d wait and see how it came 
out. Just think, dearest!’ She threw 
her arms about her slender mother. 
“Just think of the glory of being ar- 
rested and put in jail for the sake of 
The Cause. Miss Perkins was when 
she was in London. Wasn't it splendid 
of her?” 

“Frederica!” gasped her mother, and 
then more faintly: “Frederica!” 
She sat down on a near-by garden 
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seat, and glanced helplessly at 
Winslow, who was divided be- 
tween a desire to laugh and 
vexation at Frederica for dis- 
tressing her mother. 

Frederica sat down on the 
grass, and laid her soft cheek 
against her mother’s’ knee, 
reaching up to caress her slen- 
der, jeweled hand. 

“And, mummie, dear, I’ve 

something else to tell you. Sit 
down, Senior, I always tell you 
everything, you know, just the 
way I do mater. I’ve decided 
that I must go back to Bryn 
Mawr this fall. I know you 
only wanted me to go one year, 
just to have a little experience 
of college life, but I see plainly 
that the more big interests one 
has, such as. The Cause, the 
more one must be fitted to carry 
out one’s ideas, and I have quite 
made up my mind that I must 
go.” 
Soft and sweet as Frederica’s 
voice was, there was a note of finality 
about this statement that made her 
mother feel the hopelessness of contend- 
ing with her. 

“Oh, my dear,’ Mrs. Derwent re- 
monstrated, “you know I do not care 
for colleges for women, and I did want 
you at home with me this winter.” 

“Now, don’t say no, mater.” Fred- 
erica felt she must be firm with this old- 
fashioned little mother of hers. ‘Tell 
her it’s best for me.” She turned 
eagerly to Winslow. 

“I’m not at all sure that it is, Fred- 
erica.” He contemplated her thought- 
fully through smoke rings. ‘‘You'll 
waste such a lot of time when you 
might be going to balls, and getting 
engaged to some nice young man, and 
generally enjoying yourself.” 

Frederica withered him with a glance 
of utter scorn. 

“T didn’t think that of you,” she ob- 
served. “What would I want to do 
anything so idiotic as get engaged for?” 
The pink crept up under the tan of her 
cheek. ‘‘When there are so many really 
interesting things to do? Marry, and 






























settle down! Oh, heavens! I shan’t 
do that until I’ve exhausted everything 
else.” 

She sprang up, superb in her youth 
and strength, and self-confidence. 

“Oh, there’s Curtis, junior,” she 
cried, catching sight of a white-flan- 
neled youth coming across the lawn. 

“Good heavens, Frederica, what have 
you been up to?” he demanded irately, 
while he was still at a distance. “I 
never heard of such tommyrot. I 
couldn't believe my eyes, when I saw 
you driving boldly up the street, with 
those silly banners and things. I was 
ashamed of you. Can’t you stop her?” 
he demanded of his father and Mrs. 
Derwent, as he reached the little group. 
“It’s a disgrace!” 

“Oh, glorious! Now I shall be a true 
martyr to the cause,” Frederica sighed 
rapturously. “I must go right over to 
the Rangeleys, and tell Miss Perkins. 
One has to expect opposition, she told 
us, from people who have not the men- 
tality or the heart to see deeply into 
the glorious possibilities of the work we 
have laid out for us. Why, we expect 
to bring about all sorts of reforms right 
here in the village.” 

“My dear Frederica,” Winslow’s 
voice was sarcastic, “don’t you know 
that this village of ours is considered 
the model village of the State now? I 
advise you, if you must do something, 
to turn your attention elsewhere, or 
you and your fellow martyrs will only 
make a mess of things. I would send 
her to college, Frances. It will give 
her something to think of.” 

“T have so much to think of now ny 
brain is bursting,” Frederica remarked. 
“Life is a glorious thing, I think. It 
gets gloriouser’ and gloriouser all the 
time. Au revoir, you darlings. I am 
going over to tell Miss Perkins that I’m 
a martyr.” 

She walked: away with the bearing of 
a young goddess, ignoring Curtis, 
junior, who, with a face like a thunder- 
cloud, stormed away across the lawn in 
the opposite direction, and, leaping the 
broad hedge, disappeared. 

Winslow burst into a _ suppressed 
laugh, as he turned to Mrs. Derwent, 
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who was divided between a desire to 
laugh and to cry. 

“She’s incorrigible, my dear Frances, 
but isn’t she superb? I should think 
Curtis would love to try to tame that 
spirit of hers, and teach her a little 
sense. Both these children of ours 
have a surprising lack of any sense of 
humor. But don’t you worry, it will 
all come out right. If Curtis did not 
care for her he would not have made 
such a fuss.” . 

But Frederica did not see the matter 
in that light. 

“Wasn't it hateful of Curtis to make 
such a scene?” she said that afternoon 
to her mother. “He never spoke like 
that before. He was too dictatorial for 
words.” 

Mrs. Derwent longed to uphold Cur- 
tis, but she suddenly remembered that 
this was too good an opportunity to 
lose, so she remarked, rather indiffer- 
ently: 

“It just shows how young Curtis is, 
Frederica. An older man would have 
taken it more as a joke. Curtis is a 
nice enough boy, but he certainly lacks 
a sense of humor.” 

Frederica glanced up quickly, a puz- 
zled expression on her face. 

“Why, mater,” she exclaimed, “I 
thought Curtis was your very own lit- 
tle tin god, who could do no wrong. 
You actually seemed to care more for 
him than for me, sometimes.” 

“My darling Frederica!’ Mrs. Der- 
went caught her breath. “How could 
you think anything of the kind?” Then 
she went on, after a little pause. With 
her frank, sincere nature, she found it 
very difficult to dissimulate: ‘Speaking 
of Curtis reminds me of something I've 
been meaning to say to you for some 
time. I want you to show a little more 
reserve when you are with him, my 
dear. You must remember that you 
are not a little girl any longer, and what 
was all right for you both when you 
were younger will not quite do now. 
The others, who do not know that you 
have grown up like brother and sister, 
will misunderstand.” 

“Oh, mother!’ Frederica was looking 
very thoughtful. “How foolish! 
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Though, of course, as you say, Curtis 
does seem fearfully young—after all 
the nice older men I’ve been seeing this 
summer. Mr. Sackett, for instance, 
that interesting assistant professor of 
sociology, who is vigiting the Range- 
leys. It is nice to get hold of some one 
who can talk about really interesting 
things, not just golf scores, and swim- 
ming records, and polo matches, like 
Curtis and these other boys. Of course, 
he ought to know more’’—she tried to 
be fair to Curtis—“for he is fearfully 
old. He’s nearly thirty-four, you know. 
I wish we weren't going to have this 
house party, mother. It’s such a bore 
now I’m interested in really big things.” 

Her mother sighed, and looked at her 
sadly. Frederica was a problem. She 
was suddenly growing up. Her whole 
character seemed to have changed in a 
few weeks. Mrs. Derwent felt that she 
did not understand her daughter any 
more, and she began to lose confidence 
in her schemes. 

As the days passed Winslow also 





Frederica’s scorn was apparent. ly 
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had his doubts. Affairs did not seem 
to be coming out right at all. Frederica 
had become so absorbed in The Cause 
that she neglected her guests atrocious- 
ly. She ignored Curtis, junior, point- 
edly, treating him in a distant, frigid 
manner, while she openly encouraged 
Mr. Sackett, who followed her about 
submissively and happily, distributing 
leaflets and tracts proclaiming to the un- 
enlightened the advantages of equal 
suffrage, even carrying banners bearing 
the legend, ‘Votes for Women,” as 
sign and symbol of his abject slavery. 
At her earnest solicitation he had actu- 
ally been known to make speeches— 
clever ones, too—for The Cause. 

Contrary to Mrs. Derwent’s hopes, 
Curtis, junior, not only betrayed no 
signs of disapproval or jealousy, but 
he seemed perfectly unconscious of 
Frederica’s existence. In fact, he had 
become totally blind to everything in 
the world except the charms of a cer- 
tain pretty, quiet Miss Perrin, who had 
been included in the house party. 

“Anita Perrin is a 
peach! She’s so rest- 
ful,” he burst out one 
day to Frederica, in a 
moment of tempo- 
rary aberration. She 
sniffed rudely. 

“Oh, yes, she’s 
well enough,” she ad- 
mitted. “I’m glad 
you’re being amused 
so easily, Junior. She 
-has no mentality, of 
course, but then most 
of the young men of 
to-day cannot appre- 
ciate any other sort 
of girl—the women 
who are really mak- 
ing history, for in- 
stance. It’s a crucial 
time, and I’m _ glad 
that I am in and of 
it.” 

“And I’m glad that 
Anita Perrin is not!” 
Curtis ejaculated hot- 
ly. “She is a woman- 
woman, and not 
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“Mrs. Derwent,” Mr. Sackett began, “Frederica has consented to be my wife.” 


trying to ape men. I cannot imagine 
her at the polls.” 

“Neither can I!” Frederica’s scorn 
was apparent. “Oh, Mr. Sackett!’ she 
called, as the assistant professor came 
up the piazza steps, peering about near- 
sightedly through his thick glasses. 
“Have you finished writing that article 
for us on ‘Woman in Life and Woman 
in the Kitchen’? Splendid!’ She ran 
her eye hastily over the typewritten 
pages he handed her. “This ought to 
rouse these behind-the-times domestic 
women, who are not interested in any- 
thing but their husbands, and _ babies, 
and houses. You had better come and 
listen to this, Curtis,” she turned to say, 
but Curtis had already fled back to the 
safe and restful atmosphere of Miss 
Perrin, who, ensconced in the summer- 
house, was industriously embroidering 
a centerpiece for her mother, looking 
domestic and exceedingly pretty in spite 
of her lack of mentality. 


By the end of a month Winslow and 
Mrs. Derwent felt as though they had 
been living for countless ages on the 
edge of a volcano, that was quite likely 
to burst forth at any moment. They 
never knew what might happen next. 

The members of the house party had 
departed long ago, but Frederica and 
Miss Perkins and Mr. Sackett were still 
enthusiastically engaged in driving 
about the country, making speeches, and 
waving banners, and distributing the 
literature of The Cause. 

Frederica, in her zeal, had even gone 
so far as to attempt—vainly, of course 
—to convert her mother. Curtis, 
junior, his summer flirtation with Miss 
Perrin at an end, had gone away, ap- 
parently in utter disgust, to spend a 
fortnight in the White Mountains, and 
his father and Mrs. Derwent had come 
to the conclusion that he really cared 
for Frederica, and was extremely jeal- 
ous of Mr. Sackett and The Cause. 
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Then the bolt fell. Curtis suddenly 
returned one day on the three-thirty, 
and at five o’clock Winslow came hur- 
tying over to find his friend and con- 
fidante, consternation on his handsome 
face. 

“Well, the heavens have fallen,” he 
announced. “Curtis, junior, has had 
the nerve to announce his engagement 
to me. He’s been spending these last 
two weeks at the same hotel where the 
Perrins have been staying—it’s Anita 
Perrin, of course. He has the still 
more colossal nerve to tell me gratefully 
that it’s all due to me—me, Frances 
Derwent—that he probably would never 
have appreciated her true worth if I 
had not pointed it out to him—putting 
it off on me, when I was only obeying 
your injunctions, and raving about 
every other girl but Frederica. The 
nerve of my son, a mere boy, to get 
himself engaged!” 

Frances Derwent laughed. It was 
impossible to do otherwise, when one 
looked at his tragic face and general 
ruffled appearance, although under her 
mirth she was bitterly disappointed. 

“Well, Curtis has a right to get en- 
gaged, I suppose,” she observed. ‘He’s 
his own master. How old were you, 
pray, when you were married?” 

“That’s a very different matter,” he 
stormed. “And the Lord knows I lived 
to regret it!’ He stopped suddenly, 
aghast at the revelation he had made. 
“T wouldn’t say that to another soul on 
God’s earth, Frances,” he ended sol- 
emnly. 

The warm sympathy that welled up 
in Mrs. Derwent’s eyes was suddenly 
quenched, as around the corner of the 
garden path came strolling two figures, 
hand in hand, utterly oblivious of all 
the rest of the world. They were Fred- 
erica, looking strangely meek and shy, 
and Mr. Sackett, who was talking to 
her eagerly, passionately. The color 
rushed into Frederica’s face as she 
caught sight of the two astonished peo- 
ple before her. 

“Tell them, Ferdinand, tell them,” 
she cried faintly. “Don’t mind Mr. 
Winslow—he’s my guardian, you 
know.” 





it, and after all we were only wild about 





And she suffered herself, with down- 
cast eyes, to be led submissively into 
the summerhouse. 

“Mrs. Derwent,” Mr. Sackett began, 
almost incoherent in his eagerness, 
“Frederica has consented to be my wife. 
I should have asked your permission, I 
know, before I spoke to her, but I was 
—I was carried away by my—er—my 
feelings just now. She has offered to 
sacrifice her college career for me, and 
to marry me as soon as you give your 
permission. I know I have nothing 
to offer her in return for all she is giv- 
ing me, but only this morning I received 
an offer of full professorship at the uni- 
versity, so that I have more now than 
I had yesterday to give her.” 

“Oh, mummie, darling’’—Frederica 
fell into her mother’s arms—‘‘I’m so 
happy I can’t think, I can’t speak. [ 
know you won't mind if I give up col- 
lege, for it will be a liberal education 
for me just to live with Ferdinand. I 
see now—it’s come over me very sud- 
denly—that after all the only real ca- 
reer for a woman is in marriage. Fer- 
dinand and I each got interested in the 
suffrage movement, because we each 
thought that the other was wild about 


each other. I don’t want to vote; all I 
want is to cook, and sweep, and dust-—— 
and do anything for Ferdinand.” 

“Sackett, you’re a miracle worker,” 
Winslow remarked solemnly, though 
his eyes were twinkling mischievously. 
He held out his hand to the professor 
of sociology. ‘And I congratulate you 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

\When the blissfully happy Ferdinand 
and his metamorphosed Frederica had 
received the necessary blessings and 
good wishes, and had disappeared rap- 
turously, hand in hand. down the cliff 
path, Winslow turned to Frances Der- 
went, who was smiling through her 
tears. 

“Well, we don’t seem to get much sat- 
isfaction out of our children, do we?” 
he demanded. ‘I wash my hands from 
now on of managing other peoples’ love 
affairs. I’m too much interested in my 
own.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Derwent started, and 
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looked down at her lovely, slender 
hands, clasped tightly in her lap. She 
could not meet his glance, in her sudden 
heartsickness and loneliness. ‘You are 
—are going to be married, Curtis ?” 

She was surprised at how strangely 
far away her voice sounded, like the 
voice of some one else speaking at a dis- 
tance. 

“Yes, I’m going to be married, if the 
dearest woman in the world will have 
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me, Frances.” His voice was compel- 
ling. Her hands trembled in his strong 
grasp. “Don’t you know that it’s you 
that I love—that I adore you, as I never 
could have done with a boy’s immature 
heart? All the sadness, and loneliness, 
and suffering have only taught me how 
to love. Look at me, Frances. Haven’t 
they taught you anything, too?” 

Slowly she raised her eyes, in which 
the lovelight lay. 





“T think it’s the psychologic moment 


” He bent nearer, and laid his hand 
at last, my darling,” she said softly. 


me. 
on her two clasped hands. ‘Look at 
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I know it is not true; for I have heard 
The wind among the treetops weave her spell, 
Have seen the leaf gnomes dancing in the dell, 
What time their master spake the magic word, 
And seen Narcissus bend above his sylvan well. 


Pan’s music I have heard; and well I know 

The spirits of the tempest and the flood; 

And where some woodland thing has shed its blood 
Have seen the shy wood violet darker blow, 

Or Ajax’ chosen flower unfold its purple bud. 


I know the spell of moonbeams on the wave, 
The harmless glamour of the dews and frosts; 
Have heard the twittering of aérial hosts, 
And when the angry storms of winter rave 
Have seen the shattered mists drive by like frightened ghosts. 
Victor STARBUCK. 
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Authot of “The Feminine Principle,” “Cleopatra at Peterkin,” etc. 
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F all the world loves a lover, all the 
world hates that too much of a 
good thing—the lady-killer. Isn't 

this so?) We had him at old Peterkin 
University, and his name was Solomon 
Davis; he being a Sigma Slug, whereas 
the best of us were Hot Tamale Taus, 
of course. 

If Sol had joined Hot Tamale Tau 
frat, as indulgently proffered to him, he 
might have been remade into quite an 
acquisition to human society; but he 
joined Sigma Slug, and received no 
training whatsoever. Ordinarily we 
would have given such an ingrate up 
for lost. However, out of pure com- 
passion, and to our astonishment, we 
decided to tender him treatment, just 
the same. 

No, we don’t haze at old Peterkin; 
but we aim to exert a wholesome disci- 
pline over those fellows who invoke it, 
and particularly by one of the four fla- 
grant offenses—thinking they are smart 
when they aren’t, knowing they are 
smart when they are, thinking they are 
pretty when they aren’t, knowing they 
are pretty when they are. Sol did. 

The approaching pan-Hellenic hop 
seemed to present our opportunity. 
Everybody who might claim to be a 
Greek on either side of the house—yes, 
even any one with a Grecian profile or 
a popcorn cart—went to the pan-Hel- 
lenic; therefore Sol was due to be pre- 
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paring. And inasmuch as his brothers 
of Sigma Slug had not wiped from his 
callow visage that sickly little mustache, 
or that sly and roguish smirk ever di- 
rected girlward, we of Hot Tamale Tau 
accepted the responsibility. He might 
have evaded the lesson by joining us; 
but we would not neglect him. 

Were you, brother reader, ever a girl? 
None of us ever had been, to our pres- 
ent knowledge. Consequently must we 
work hard and awkwardly to impress 
upon Biffy Robins our various ideas; 
upon Biffy Robins, glorious frater, held 
in sanctum sanctorum upon the third 
floor of the frat house, where he prac- 
ticed faithfully for that great event in a 
girl’s life—her first ball. 

Our only fonts of wisdom were his 
counsel as society editor of the Daily 
Peterkin, the knowledge from sisters 
real or acquired, the V”oman’s Home 
Bazaar borrowed from the Mu Mu girls, 
and our near-married Granny Whitten’s 
pointers discreetly furnished by his girl 
back home. 

3iffy took kindly to the ministrations. 
He had the natural waist for an unnatu- 
ral shape, and when he was closely 
shaven, and tallow or sapolio had been 
rubbed over, a fine peachy complexion 
temporarily ensued. But there was the 
voice to cultivate, and the walk to re- 
duce, and the manly frame to habituate 
to feminine costume. 








Far less finesse was demanded to ac- 
climate Sol the Slug. As he understood 
himself, he proved an easy mark. He 
labored under the auto-intoxication of 
conceit. 

In the first heat of our righteous 
wrath at him we had thought upon rep- 
rimanding him by a decoy letter. 

“Write him a note and say that you’re 
in love with him, and sign a girl’s name. 
Then, when he meets the date, tar and 
feather him,” proposed Buster Brown 
eagerly. 

You'd have deemed that Buster had 
invented that scheme. It was promptly 
overruled as being freshman and puer- 
ile. 

“Sting him in effigy, or something like 
that!” proposed Spuds. 

Overruled as promptly, as being 
sophomoric and raw. 

However, Granny, our sage, spake up, 
and the trap was set—Biff being the 
bait. It fell to Granny and Buster to 
lay the trail; to Gran, because as a Law 
he was in training for a spellbinder, and 
to Buster, because he was so foolish, 
being a freshman, that he was conta- 
gious. 

In the first place, 
they must make Sol 
pleased that he was 
Sol. This should not 
prove difficult, for Sol 
already was pleased 
that he was Sol. Had 
not some of the girls 
declared him to be 
“cute,” and had not 
the word been as tin- 
der for his inflamma- 
ble nature? Since 
some of the foolish 
feminine family at 
Peterkin had alleged 
that he was “cute,” 
he had accepted that 
all such creation con- 
sidered him as “cute”; 
and the result was 
bad, bad, bad—espe- 
cially for Sol. Now 
it only remained for 
him to be encouraged 
to believe that even 
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we of great Hot Tamale Tau thought 
well of him as a terrible sort of fellow, 
and he would be fallow for the har- 
vest. 

A lady-killer—a girl-killer, as we say 
at old Peterkin—knows that the girls 
admire him; but when he suspects that 
the men admire him, too, then has he 
reached the pinnacle of his ambition. 

So Granny the sage, and Buster the 
callow, whose father was a congress- 
man, just the same, proceeded to flatter 
Sol by their presence and deference 
whenever they could catch him in our 
mutual wendings. 

“Where'd you buy that tie, Sol?” in- 
vited Granny. 

“At the Bon Ton. Only one of the 
kind they had. Like it?” 

“It’s a wonder!” 

So it was; it should have been in a 
museum. 

And 

“Foxy trousers, old man,” from Bus- 
ter, connoisseur. “Imported?” 

“Sure! Had ’em made in Chicago. 
Can’t get anything like that around 
here.” 








“Foxy trousers, old man. Imported?” 
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“IT should say not,” agreed Buster. 
And he did not add, out loud: “Thank 
Heaven!” 

And 

“Sol, you ought to have joined Hot 
Tamale Tau,” candidly, from Granny. 

“Why ?” 

“You're too classy for those Sigs. I 
almost joined Sigma Slug myself when 
I first came here; but I’ve always been 
glad I didn’t, and joined Tamale Tau 
instead.” 

And 

“Say—got anybody for the pan-Hell, 
Sol?” from Buster. 

“Why ?” 

“We want some nice fellow to take 
Bift’s girl.” 

“Isn't he going?” 

“He's home.” So he was, over week- 








end. 

“Thought [ hadn't seen him around. 
Who is she?” 

“Peach! Honest,” claimed the in- 
genuous Buster. “Out-of-towner. I'd 
take her, but I’ve got my mother and 
sister and two girls coming already.” 

“Aw, I’ve got a girl,” rebuffed Sol. 
“Don’t want another.” 

Truly, this appeared to be casting 
pearls before swine, but Granny must 
continue the applications. 

“Suppose you fellows are making up 
your programs for the pan-Hellenic, 
same as the rest of us do,” he vouch- 
safed. ‘Save a few dances for one of 
our girls, will you? You’re so blamed 
popular, thought I’d speak to you early.” 

“Do my best,” answered Sol smugly. 
“Who is she?” 

“Biff’s girl. He may go, and he may 
not. But we want to fill her program 
with the best dancers. Flock around, 
will you?” 

“Why—yes. Sure I will,’ engaged 
Sol, swallowing the hook and _ line. 
“Buster spoke of her, too. Out-of- 
towner ?” 

“Yes. Omaha. Regular belle. You 
know her. Miss Tiffins.” 

Miss Harriett T. Tiffins was the name 
under which Biffy was to sail when he 
made her début. Combination of Hot 


Tamale Tau and Biffy Robins, see? 
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“N-no, I -don’t know her—do I: 
faltered Sol, groping in his gallery. 

“Of course you do. Says she knows 
you, anyway. Met you here last year, 
at a dance. Thought you were the fin- 
est two-stepper in college.” 

“Now I remember her,’’ pronounced 
Sol readily. “Peach!” 

“And then — some,” 
Granny. 

“Tf I didn’t have another girl,” mused 
Sol. “Where'll she be? 1 might double 
up.” 

“Oh, she’ll be at the house,”’ answered 

Granny. “Some of us will take her. 
But we've a lot of extra girls, besides, 
and after she gets there if you'll help 
her to have a good time, and her pro- 
gram filled right, we'll do the same tor 
you some time. It’s a pity to waste her 
on poor dancers.” 

*{ will,” promised Sol earnestly. “But 
don’t you fellows take all her dances be- 
fore I can find her.” 

“\We won't.” 

So we may leave Sol happily digesting 
bait, hook, and line, and revert to Har- 
riett T. Tiffins, incommunicado while 
undergoing lower education on the third 
floor of the Hot Tamale Tau house. 

As before said, Biffy’s face and figure 
were not impossible to manage—or 
woman-age ; the chief obstacle lay in his 
modus ambulandi and his voice. To 
groom that voice was a labor of love, 
requiring more than mortal ingenuity. 
Biffy so mixed himself up with falsetto, 
treble, soprano, and squeak, and the roof 
of his mouth so wearied, that we must 
compromise on a melodious alto. 

Meanwhile Granny and Buster played 
Sol, who proved voracious. 

“She’s asked about you, Sol.” 

“Has she? Honest?” 

“Yep. Awfully tickled to know that 
you'll be there to dance with her.” 

“Don't you fellows take ‘em all, then.” 

“We won't. But none of us’ll be in 
it with her, anyway.” 

And 

“You'd better get around early, old 
man. Mustn’t keep the belle of the ball 
waiting. She’s a queen, and says you 
can have all the two-steps you want.” 

Sol grinned. 


encouraged 

















“We believe she’s fond of you, Sol. 
But she’s a Tamale Tau girl, remem- 
ber.” 

Sol grinned; Sol even blushed-——so 
pleased. 

The evening of the pan-Hell dawned 
—excuse my metaphor—upon a scene 
of much excitement at the glorious dom- 
icile of Peterkin Chapter, Hot Tamale 
Tau. The house was full of real girls 
and chaperons, beauteous and tuneful, 
except the third floor, which was full 
of near girl, beauteous, but tuneful not 
at all. Biffy’s absence had been much 
regretted below; Biffy’s presence was a 
welcomed diversion here above. 

“T can’t breathe! Let me out a foot!” 
he besought. 

“Not an inch!” denied Granny stern- 
ly. ‘‘You’ve got a waist bigger than a 
Venus De Milo’s now.” 

3iffy grunted. He painfully swished 
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over to his dresser. 





THE GIRL-KILLER 


“Just two puffs, Granny,” pleaded Biff. 
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“I’m nervous.” 


“Here, you!” berated Gran, master of 
ceremonies. ‘What you doing?” 

Behold the spectacle of virgin dam- 
selhood, befrocked for her début, trying 
to pull at a vicious old bulldog pipe. 

“Just two puffs, Granny,” pleaded 
Biff. “I’m nervous.” 

“Well, you can’t do that if you are!” 
scolded Gran. ‘*Here—don’t you light 
a match on those clothes! You'll tear 
‘em, you idiot!” 

“Lend me a foot, then, somebody,” 
requested Biff. ‘tI can’t reach mine.” 

“No, and you can’t smoke a cigarette, 
either,” ordered Granny. “Nice kind of 
aroma you'd have, at a dance, for a re- 
spectable girl!” 

“You all make me tired,” grumbled 
Biff. 

“You keep that voice up where it be- 
longs,” retorted Granny. “Now, waltz 
around a little, fellows, and let me see 
how his skirt hangs.” 
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We waltzed him. 

“When you sit down, for Heaven’s 
sake don’t hitch your skirt up at the 
knees, to keep it from bagging.” 

“When you dance, don’t try to do 
the guiding. Just hang on, limp.” 

“Don’t laugh like a man. Tee-hee!” 

“Don’t open your mouth like a clam. 
Sweetly smile.” 

“Don’t put your hands in your pock- 
ets, or where your pockets used to be.” 

“Don’t yelp at us by our first names. 
Be a lady.” 

“Begin to squeeze Sol’s hand early in 
the game.” 

“Don’t lose your hair.” 

“Don’t break into slang.” 

“Don’t step on your dress.” 

“Don’t poke out with your knees 
when you walk.” 

“Shut up!” answered Biff. 

“That'll do for you!” warned Gran. 
“Just cut such language out till to-mor- 
row.” 

Biff gloomily subsided. But even in 
his pout he was a ravishing lass, was 
our Harriett. He had a top of the lat- 
est real-stuffed hair coiled above his 
ears, and was attired in a simple white 
gown cut a la bias and well shirred; 
filled in at the neck, but short-sleeved 
for glove extension. On his feet he 
wore rosettes, to make them shorter; 
and when he was not careful he creaked. 
That was his waist. His limpid eyes 
looked forth trustfully from a pink com- 
plexion, and his two lips invited saluta- 
tion. 

Upon Granny and his solid girl de- 
volved the honor of escorting the fair 
stranger ; which they did, after the rush. 
We were assured by Gran that his solid 
girl could be trusted to the limit; so we 
felt safe in going on ahead with the 
other girls, and leaving the path clear. 

For the honor of Hot Tamale Tau 
and its sisterhood, we of course had 
well filled Miss Tiffins’ program, reserv- 
ing space for Sol the lucky. Whether 
anybody else sought the favor of our 
lovely guest we did not give a continen- 
tal. However, we knew that Biffy could 
meet emergencies. 

When with my transcendent bunch 
of sweetness I entered the hall, Sol al- 
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ready was teetering anxiously over his 
unfortunate protégéee, a fearsome coed 
from Podunkity. One of his eyes was 
listening to her, the other was glued to 
face the door. But by the time that 
Gran and his solid girl from back home, 
chaperoning Harriett, entered, the hall 
was filled, and the grand march had 
been assassinated, and the evening’s joy 
was unconfined. That was good. Gran 
didn’t care how late he was, for he 
danced only with his girl, anyway ; and 
such an entrance was less embarrassing 
for Biff. 

But, honest, Biff was perfect. By the 
flushed composure with which he trailed 
across the threshold, to receive hom- 
age, you never would have believed that 
he wasn’t she. All we Tamale Taus 
promptly rushed for him, under pretense 
of looking at her program; we formed a 
ring-around-a-rosy, through which only 
Sol the Slug might burst. And he did. 
He had the gall. He breathed hard, and 
nudged Gran. Gran obeyed. 

‘Miss Tiffins—may I present Mr. Da- 
vis >” proffered Gran. 

Sol hopefully grinned. Biff actually 
blushed! That blush had been accumu- 
lating for a decade, but it had not accu- 
mulated in vain. Yes, let us bear in 
mind that Biffy’s last blush was not 
spent for naught. He lifted his limpid 
eyes, and dropped them coyly. 

“T remember Mr. Davis,” he tinkled. 

“Er—may I have the pleasure——” 
gurgled Sol, pawing for her program. 

He may. He scrawled on it, as if he 
were writing an essay. Biffy smilingly 
glanced over the hieroglyphics. 

“We're to have some two-steps. 
so glad!” she purled. 

Sol was the only outsider whom we 
allowed on the preserve. Those of us 
who had the other dances with her 
trotted her around, to keep her worked 
in. Sol had number four; and out of 
the corners of our eyes we watched nar- 
rowly, prepared to rush into the breach 
in case that there was any, and it was 
not too large. 

But the performance went off without 
a hitch. Biffy clung fondly, never 
stepped on his dress, and Sol whirled 
with that blissful, oh-let’s-keep-it-up- 
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THE GIRL-KILLER 


forever expression which must be felt 
to be appreciated. Seemed to me, by 
the symptoms, that I could tell to the 
instant just when Harriett’s fingers gen- 
tly compressed the Sol hand, and made 
electric connection. 

I had the next dance with Harriett. 

“How they coming?” I murmured, as 
we lightly bobbed. 

“Regular toboggan,” assured Har- 
riett. “Hand and feet are sore already. 
He’s a gripper and a stepper. But num- 
ber fourteen we'll sit out, behind the 
palms—don’t you peek—and about num- 
ber twenty he'll make love to me in the 
reception room or up on the roof. Jim- 
iny, but I’d like a cigarette! Where’s 
my hair?” 

And the revelry proceeded. 

Now Sol had arrived at the stage 
when he was unhappy if not with Har- 
riett. He glowered at the rest of us 
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“You're so sudden, S—Sol.” 


as we put her through her paces. Twice 
we listed to her pleadings, and took her 
upon ostensible promenade—to make 
him jealous and to give her a breather. 
She begged piteously for a cigarette, 
but we refused her. We did let her out 
an inch, as reward, and to stave off apo- 
plexy. 

Under this stimulus she grew more 
languishing, and her encouragement of 
Sol was shameless. Poor fool, did he 
dare to think that a Tamale Tau girl 
would stoop to such as he? Yet he al- 
ternately glowered and grinned. 

“She says number nineteen or 
twenty,” giggled Buster, into successive 
Tamale Tau ears; and we passed invita- 
tions to a few Zeta Zips, Oh My Omi- 
crons, and like polloi, to tread in our 
trail when we gave the signal. 

At number eighteen I saw Biffy and 
the beast slip gracefully out into the en- 
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ticing dimness of the téte-a-téte region, 
which was the halo to the scene of 
brightness within. Most of us strolled 
Out, too, as soon as we could make an 
excuse; and even Granny came back 
beaming. 

“He’s got him,” chuckled Gran, from 
the side of his mouth. 

He had. He had him, she had it, it 
thought to have she, they had each other 
—you must fit these pronouns yourself ; 
I can’t wait—and were nestling in a cozy 
corner, far away, behind a screen of 
rubber plants—very appropriate— 
lighted by one-candle power of a Japa- 
nese lantern. As we wandered by, tour- 
ing our astonished damsels, or in stag 
procession, we could hear the soft mut- 
ter. 

At number nineteen Sol’s desolated 
coed was still a wallflower; and Sol, oh, 
where was he? ~ 

In the midst of number nineteen 
Granny himself it was who quit gyrat- 
ing, and with his solid girl made exit. 
But that was proper; everybody knew 
about Granny’s near-married state, and 
he and his Julietta could do as they 
pleased. Their reputation was secure. 
So Granny scouted; and from the 
threshold reported with a quiet wink. 
Forth we stole—even the freshmen be- 
ing allowed. It would prove a useful 
lesson to them. 

Speaking as upon the witness stand, I 
arrived in time only to hear Biffy say, 
from behind the rubber plants: 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Oh, honest I do!” vowed the voice 
of Sol the Slug. 
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“Am I the only girl you ever loved?” 
“Honest you are!” 
“Honest and truly >” 








“Honest! Cross my heatt! And 
don’t—you—me? A—little bit, H— 
Har—Harriett ?” 

“You're so sudden, S—Sol.” 

“Can't I have Just one?” 

“You mustn't.” 

“But j-just one. Please!” 

“W-well Just one.” 

“Ouch!” 

‘Twas the mortal agony of Sol the 
girl-killer. Over went the rubber 


plants—but they didn’t break, they were 
really rubber—and we might witness 
that Biffy had bitten Sol on the jaw, and 
was still hanging hard. That was pretty 
mean, but all is fair in love and war. 

I never knew a room to fill so fast. 
Maybe it was Sol’s shriek for mercy, 
and maybe it was our chorus applaud- 
ing. The picture of a beauteous dam- 
sel, of white and civilized circles, doing 
the cannibal act, is not elevating; but 
ere the police could be summoned Biff 
let go. With a blind dive for center 
smash, Sol bolted. 

“There!” shouted Biffy-Harriett, 
rabid with the taste, and hurling after 
Sol his-her coiffure. ‘*How do you like 
being killer killed? What?” 

“Killer killed! Killer killed!” chanted 
we all, in the wake of Sol. 

Then might we laugh joyously at and 
with our Biffy, sitting there so curi- 
ously rid of his hair, and mutely suppli- 
cating, well we knew, further easement 
from encumbrances. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY L. F. 


ERENE'’S high purpose had kept 
her young long after other women 
of her years, according to respec- 

tive family Bibles, had become con- 
cerned about crow’s-feet and resorted to 
massage and dotted veils. Her buoy = 
joy in life was overpowering, and, 

a degree, contagious, even in Taseovilie, 
to which place she had retired to do lit- 
erary work, undisturbed. 

She would burst from her bedroom in 
Jonesville’s best boarding house, hurry 
down the stairs, her face glowing with 
enthusiasm, and assuring everybody she 
met on the way, from good-natured 
Captain Wilkins, the star boarder, to 
Jenny, the slatternly chambermaid, that 
this last story—just finished—was great, 
the very best thing she had ever done, 
and bound to bring recognition from a 
magazine of the highest class; her 
cheeks, meantime, aflame, her eyes shin- 
ing, her abundant brown hair tumbling 
loosely about her face in spite of ener- 
getic digs at inadequate hairpins. 

sut invariably, after these ebullitions, 

and the story had made its round of 
“the big ones,” it would land at last, 
much lower down the publication ladder, 
and a check for a modest sum would be 
accepted. 

Serene was never depressed by these 
defeats; that is, not long. A littie sink- 
ing sensation about the heart as she read 
each rejection, a moment of dull quiet, 
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and then she was at it again, full force, 
her eyes as bright, her cheeks as flushed, 
her locks flying, and with a “head-on” 
expression, as she would dash back to 
her work, after each interruption. Eat- 
ing and drinking, mending and dusting, 
gossiping and idling—all represented so 
many lost hours, excepting as they pro- 
vided “copy.” The demands of life, 
outside her work, she viewed much as 
she did her digestion and her heartbeats 
—things beyond the realm of her per- 
sonal concern. 

The main trouble was her relatives; 
they thought all this devotion to a call- 
ing was nonsense. 

“Wastin’ all her best years,” they 
grumbled, “‘and Serene’s gettin’ on; she 
can't deny it, she’s gettin’ on.” 

“Such a pretty girl she was, too, be- 
fore she went to the city; could ’a’ had 
the best in Jonesville,” they lamented. 

‘“She’s not bad-lookin’ yet, S’rene 
ain’t; keeps her looks mighty well; but 
she is gettin’ on toward forty; and if 
she don’t take Cap Wilkins she’ll never 
get another such chance!” 

True, Serene was “gettin’ on toward 
forty,” a doleful thing to happen to an 
unmarried woman—in Jonesville. As 
intimated, but for those family Bibles, 
this dreary fact would never have been 
guessed ; but there were the Bibles, clos- 
ing all argument, not only at Grand- 
father Price’s, out on the farm, but at 
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Aunt Sue’s, beyond grandfather’s, and 
at Aunt. Betty’s, just across from the 
boarding house; there, in the great, 
worn volumes, were pages stained and 
yellowed with age, on which were writ- 
ten in the enduring ink of their ances- 
tors, when they were born, when and 
whom they married, when their chil- 
dren and their children’s children ap- 
peared, and when they died; one relic of 
the Inquisition remaining with us in 
small inland towns. 

But if the elders disapproved, the 
younger generation of women kinfolks 
thought it was wonderful—Serene’s ca- 
reer, and Serene’s good times—those 
she had had in “the city,” doing news- 
paper work, and knowing real live au- 
thors whose names appear on the backs 
of books; and going to bohemian clubs 

. —that was the best of all. They would 
sit in an awed circle in her small room, 
while she made Welsh rabbit in a chafing 
dish, and told them wonderful stories. 

“Tt’s all right at first, girls,” she 
would conclude soberly, after such an 
evening, “when you are blinded by the 
glamour, when you don’t see through 
it all—don’t see the skeletons grinning 
through the tobacco smoke; but, after 
all, those bohemian clubs are just cen- 
ters where disappointed artists congre- 
gate to forget.” 

“Forget what?” 

“Oh, the tragedy of living, when you 
can’t do your real work ; sometimes they 
lose their courage, they get tired being 
hungry, and they compromise with life 
on most any terms.” 

Still, they thought it was glorious, 
and followed Serene with wondering 
eyes, and wanted more. 

“You never got that way, did you? 
Hungry or desperate?” one ventured. 
Secretly, she hoped Serene had; it made 
her so much more interesting. 


Serene stirred the mixture in the 


chafing dish a few moments. 

“Well, you see, I am different,” she 
said at last. 

“Yes, Serene; but how? You didn’t 
always sell your stories, you told us.” 

“T am sure,” she said quietly, after a 
few moments. 
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“What makes you so sure?” another 
probed. 

Serene filled their plates, then sat 
down on the trunk, and leaned forward, 
idly toying with her fork. 

“You see, girls,’ and they drew 
closer, lips parted, young faces expect- 
ant, “I’ve always believed in my suc- 
cess; it’s a vision.” 

They dropped back, and gave their 
attention to the Welsh rabbit; they had 
heard this before; it was rather dull 
talk. 

“Did I ever tell you of the time I re- 
ported a famous mountain-climbing ex- 
pedition for a Chicago newspaper, when 
a number of prominent scientists made 
the climb, and two of them were lost 
in a crevasse? No? Well, you see, 
there were three other reporters, and, 
naturally, each one was determined his 
paper should have the first account. 
The night following the great climb to 
the summit—and the loss of the two 
men—I went to bed when every one else 
did, but I slipped out at two in the 
morning, left camp, and followed the 
ranger’s trail ten miles down the moun- 
tainside to the telegraph station; there 
were many lovely sights all along the 
Wway—great gorges and waterfalls, and 
dawn in the mountains—but I didn’t 
linger an instant; some other time, per- 
haps, I might be able to enjoy these de- 
lights of the way, but now I must con- 
nect with the telegraph office; it was 
there—the wires were ready to take my 
message—and I must go straight as an 
arrow to it. Well,” breaking off from 
the story, “that’s the way it is with my 
real work. I know what it is—the 
vision is clear—and for me there can be 
no pause, no lingering by waysides; 
after I’ve accomplished it, perhaps, 
there may be time left for these other 
things.” 

“But did you make the station?” her 
young Cousin Nelly eagerly demanded. 

Serene smiled, as memory stirred her. 

“Yes, all out of breath, but I man- 
aged to dictate the story to the opera- 
tor, and stood over him while he ticked 
it off ahead of everything else; the pa- 
per got out an extra.” 

Serene thrilled at the recollection. 
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“Then did you go back to the camp?” ~ “Don’t you see—any of you—what the 


“Oh, no; the work was done; after 
the story was on the wire, I got aboard 
the first train, and went directly to Chi- 
cago; I had added a telegram to the 
editor saying I was coming back.” 

“Then?” 

Serene was drawn back to this part of 
the story with difficulty. 

“Oh,” she said indifferently, “the ed- 
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great moment was? 

One thought it was the banquet, an- 
other, being met at the train by the 
great editor himself, another, the vaca- 
tion. Serene interrupted the babble of 
guessing. 

“The great moment was when I heard 
the last word of the telegram ticked off, 
and my watch told me it was in time 











“Oh, the tragedy of living when you can't do your real work!” 


itor met me at the train, and took me 
to be photographed, all rags and tatters, 
and never a hairpin; he gave a big din- 
ner at the Press Club in my honor, and 
sent me on a long vacation, at the pa- 
per’s expense.” 

“Wasn't that just splendid! My, Se- 
rene,” exclaimed Nelly, “I should think 
you would have married the editor. 
How could you leave it all, and come 
back to this dinky town?” 

“Now, Nelly, you are missing the 
point of the story,” rebuked Serene. 


for the first edition; nothing mattered 
after that.” 

A little crestfallen, they ate more 
Welsh rabbit. 

“And that,” continued Serene, “is 
the way it will be with my ultimate suc- 
cess. I’m not keen about luxury and 
travel and wealth; it isn’t that at all; 
but the great moment of my life will 
be when my vision has been material- 
ized; in writer’s lingo, when I have ar- 
rived.” 

They nodded their heads, and wor- 
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shiped more zealously than ever; like 
all zealots, only half understanding, or 
not understanding at all. 


“It’s not alone on your own account, 
S’rene, that you ought to marry,” Aunt 
Sue admonished during a lull in the 
noisy games. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, and they 
were all out at Grandfather Price’s— 
all the relatives near and far, and the 
girls’ ‘‘young men,’ and Cap Wilkins, 
good of heart, broad of back, a retired 
sea captain, who had returned to the 
home of his childhood to spend his re- 
maining years and his snug fortune. 
The captain was not an old man by any 
means—fifty, perhaps—and he and Se- 
rene were good friends; she had woven 
many a romance for the magazines out 
of his adventures. 

“More than anything else,” Aunt Sue 
continued, ‘‘it’s the example you set the 
younger girls. There’s Elizabeth— 
would ’a’ married Tom Hicks long ago 
but for you—she’s got it in her head 
she can do with music what you're do- 
ing with stories; got her pa by the ears 
the whole endurin’ time, determined to 
go to Boston and study; and there’s 
Polly and Jim Groves—been engaged 
these two years—and Polly would ’a’ 
been married by now, but she wants to 
go away to art school; wants a career 
a-paintin’ pictures; it’s upsettin’ the 
whole connection, S’rene, and we'll end 
up by having a lot of old maids on our 
hands, and then what?” 

“But, Aunt Sue, I've told the girls 
Over and over that they will be better 
off to marry young, marry the men they 
love. I always tell them how hard it 
is for struggling artists. I’ve made it 
very clear ¥ 

“Clear’s mud! They’re all possessed 
to go and do what you've done. Now, 
honest, S’rene, what do you get out 
of it?” 

“Oh, everything!” 

“Talk sense! How much money?” 

“Well, since I came back a year ago 
and started as a free lance, I’ve aver- 
aged about eighty dollars a month.” 

“Same’s Sally Perkins gets teachin’ 





public school; and you’d see her be such 
a fool as to let a good chance go by.” 

“But Aunt Sue, think of the pleas- 
ure of writing, and the prospects 

“S’rene Price, as your ma’s oldest 
sister, I’ve got a duty to perform; her 
in her grave since you was a wee baby, 
and your poor pa drowned, and you 
never havin’ proper guidin’. I’ve got 
to see you safe married to a good man, 
who can provide for you; I’ve got to 
see you in a home of your own before 
I can die in peace. There’s your first 
Cousin Helen, just your age, lackin’ 
three months—you was born on the 
third of June and Helen on the fifth of 
the following September—and she mar- 
ried nigh on to twenty years, and her 
children all grown up—little Nellie 
ready for a husband of her own; and 
your Cousin Peg, thirteen months to a 
day older than you, safe and snug with 
her husband and children about her, and 
no debts ég 

Serene lost the rest of the discourse; 
she was picturing both women; dreary 
middle age upon them, the color gone 
from their lives, worried over physical 
ills, their faces seamed with lines, shoul- 
ders bent, hands hard and rough, drag- 
ging through a round of uninspiring du- 
ties such as falls to the lot of the small 
farmer’s wife. They had been a merry 
trio, those three, and of equal promise, 
eighteen years ago, when she had horri- 
fied them all by going to “the city” to 
make her way. 

A mist covered her eyes. It was al- 
Ways a painful picture—what gray rou- 
tine had done to those two women, once 
fresh and strong and full of enthusiasm. 
She wondered in what way relief would 
come to these dumb toilers of the small 
towns and country places, these women 
who cling so tenaciously to the domestic 
ideals, and seem so inadequately re- 
paid. 

She now turned and smiled indul- 
gently on her aunt. 

‘Who would have me—an old maid ?” 
she asked playfully. 

“Cap Wilkins; and you could do a 
lot worse than take Cap!” was the quick 
response. ‘‘He’s the best prospect for 
you, S’rene Price. And if you let this 
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chance go by, it ain't likely 
you'll ever get another!” 

It was the worst threat Aunt 
Sue could make. So she left 
Serene to think it over, and 
went to the kitchen to copy off 
Aunt Betty’s recipe for plum 
pudding that didn’t take so 
much fruit as her old one. 

Laughing softly, very happy 
inside, and feeling something 
akin to compassion for these 
good-hearted but narrow-mind- 
ed relatives, Serene moved 
from one to another, rallying 
her aged grandfather on his 
spryness, responding gayly to 
the jokes of jovial uncles, pet- 
ting the dimpled babies; and 
then she paused quietly by the 
group of pretty girls; watching 
them, she fell to wondering if 
another fifteen or twenty years 
would transform those round 
cheeks and gleaming eyes, those 
embodied impulses for good, 
for art, for things beyond the 
physical needs of life, into rep- 
licas of their mothers and aunts. 
And yet, it was true, she had always 
told them that marriage was best; their 
parents were right about it—it was the 
“safe” way. But couldn't it be made 
less devastating ? 

“Really, Cousin Serene,” said little 
Nelly, interrupting the older woman’s 
musings, and drawing her down beside 
her as the other young people went over 
to the organ to sing gospel hymns. 
“Really, don’t you ever, way down deep 
in your heart, feel lonely for some one 
that’s all your own? Some one to care 
what you do, and whether you're 
happy?” 

“Yes, dear child, I do; but that is 
part of the charming things—we'll say 
—along the mountain trail—don’t you 
remember? No time for them now; all 
that will come later, perhaps.” 

“Serene,” the young girl persisted, 
“T’ve got an idea about you; it’s that 
when your work is done, and you can 
go back to the mountain road—it won’t 
be so easy; you'll be older, and you'll 
mind the hilly places more, and you 





“T followed the ranger’s trail ten miles down the mountainside 
to the telegraph station.” 


won't be able to care much about—dawn 
in the mountains.” 

Serene was startled; her aunts’ argu- 
ments had only amused her ; her uncles’ 
broad jests had glanced by ineffectually ; 
but this simple-hearted young girl— 
what was she saying? “Out of the 
mouths of babes * 

“Run along and sing, Nelly, they need 
you,” she said abruptly. 





That night, in her room, Serene 
studied her face in her mirror; yes, she 
looked young; her eyes were bright; 
her cheeks fresh-colored; her hair rich 
and abundant; not a break in the double 
row of pearls that gleamed back of her 
full, red lips; her body overflowed with 
vitality ; she enjoyed life to the full; but 
it was true, nevertheless, that she was 
“getting on toward forty.” Youth gone, 
would it be possible to go back in spirit 
to the lightsome, sunlit joy of the moun- 
tain road? Alone, with gray hair and 
wrinkles, would the way seem long, and 
rough, and hilly? 
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“1 want—the bohemian club !” 


For the first time in her life she al- 
- lowed another’s vision to supplant her 
own; she looked through the glasses 
that her aunts persistently held to her 
eyes; and she shuddered; for the gates 
of fear—those portals ever held ajar 
by women who have not learned to bat- 
tle with the outside world—were wide 
open before her. 





Serene’s marriage to Captain Wilkins 
delighted the entire town, unless, to be 
exact, we except certain widows who 
had made different plans for the cap- 
tain. Her relatives had flocked to her 
assistance, made quilts and bedding 


enough for an army, hemstitched table 
linen and towels, and, on the great day, 
brought offerings of silver, china, and 
cut glass. 


Based on their standards, it 
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was a perfect wed- 
ding. . The house 
and yard at Grand- 
father Price’s were 
full of guests; the 
bride was lovely ; the 
gifts covered the bed 
and table in Grand- 
father Price’s best 
bedroom, and every 
one wondered what 
everybody else had 
brought, and went 


in and read_ the 
cards _ boldly at- 
tached. 


Everything went 
off beautifully. Eliz- 
abeth had confided 
Hie f to Serene that she 

| and Polly had de- 

cided now to have a 
double wedding the 
following month ; 
and wasn’t it all 
coming out just like 
a storybook? And 
wasn't Captain Wil- 
kins a perfect dear? 
Just to think of his 
giving Serene the 
handsomest house in 
town for a wedding 
present, and a check 
for its furnishing! 
And just think of having that lovely big 
home after living in one little room for 
sO many years! 

“You'll never have to write stories 
any more, now,” Nelly gurgled, as the 
bevy of young girls surrounded Serene, 
after the ceremony. ‘And what good 
times we'll have! What loads of silver 
you got!” 

It had all been a strange medley of 
sentiment and silverware, of pure joy 
and sordid gain. Serene was relieved 
when it was well over. She had been 
rushed through it rapidly by her aunts, 
who had told the captain that if he 
really ever expected to marry Serene 
he’d better be about it before she 
changed her mind. And there had been 
so much to do—her aunts had pressed 
so many duties on her—that even while 
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the ceremony was in progress she could 
think only of rest. 

A carriage took them to the station. 
There was a little trip to the nearest 
city to buy additional furnishings, and 
now they were back home again. 

The captain had gone at once to the 
stable to see a horse he had ordered. 
Serene laid her wraps aside, and looked 
about her home—the home of which 
her aunts were so proud, and which 
every one envied her. Everything was 
fresh, new, stiff, in “company” order; 
the dutiful aunts had seen to that. She 
went upstairs to her bedroom; the new 
brass bedstead, the lace curtains, the 
little dressing table with her new silver 
toilet articles all laid out in readiness— 
everything spoke of money, comfort— 
of a “safe” settled life. But as her eyes 
fell on each article, each fresh evi- 
dence of substantial forethought, each 
sight of that for which she had bartered 
the heart of her days, her face grew 
more drawn and weary. 

She sat down before the dressing 
table; but instead of arranging her dis- 
ordered hair, she dropped her head for- 
ward in the midst of the shining new 
silver, and an enveloping dullness crept 
over her; her throat was dry; her arms 
heavy ; her body grew like lead. 

“Tired out, S’rene?” asked the good- 
hearted captain, coming in from the 
stable and finding her there. 
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“T think so. The trip, you know— 
and all that shopping.” 

“Certainly; of course. I'll get that 
Baker girl to come help you settle.” 

“Thank you, John.” 

“And I think I'll get a driving horse 
for you. Drew’s out here with a nice 
little filly; perfectly safe for a woman 
to drive.” 

“That is kind of you, John.” 

“Your Aunt Sue just drove by; said 
there was to be a big surprise party on 
us to-night; everybody’s coming, with 
loads of things to eat. Hadn’t I better 
order ice cream?” 

“Yes, John, yes,” she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet, and stretching her arms 
above her head. ‘Order gallons, bar- 
rels, tons—enough to drown them all!” 

“Anything else you want, dear?” 

He dimly guessed that she merely 
wanted to be generous to these good 
people. 

“T want—the bohemian club!’ 

And then she broke into laughter— 
long, hysterical, tearful laughter ; laugh- 
ter so interwoven with sobs that the 
awkward captain, not understanding, 
hurried out to finish his trade with the 
man who owned the filly. 

Much later, when she methodically 
brushed her hair, making ready to greet 
her guests, Serene discerned two fine 
lines about her mouth; but she noted 
them with dull indifference. 


’ 


~~. 
pat 


Love Round the Year 


LOVE you, dear, in cowslip-time, 
For April’s motley skies of blue 
And gray, with silver showers a-chime, 
Are like the changeful moods of you. 


I love you in the summer days, 
For roses then, like you, are sweet, 
And when, in autumn’s dreamy haze, 
Red leaves your cheek’s bright flame repeat. 


In icy months I love you, too; 
Your heart at times seems chill as snow, 


3ut “tis with winter as with you 





Flower-gold, flower-fragrance, hide below! 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EwIna. 
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sg ON VACATIONS dP 
By Charles Battell Loomis 
04 ' , : > ra 
or AD your vacation? Not going to take one? aD 


=P 


examine him as to his sanity? He says he has not had 
a vacation in twenty years, and expects none this year. 

Why, you poor Decrepit Intellect, you! Twenty years in yy 
harness, and you don’t know what ails you? They ought to YS 
call in the S. P. C. A. to attend to your case. If your coach- 
man kept your horse in harness twenty-four hours you'd dis- | 


Doctor, will you kindly step over to that man, and ve 






Ci) charge him for cruelty to animals, and yet you've kept going > 
sayy] «= round and round, year after year, in a galling harness. fa 
f I met a man on the steamer who was returning from a vaca- if 
Ces: tion in Europe. He hadn’t had a vacation before in fifteen I 
se) years, and he had only gone away on account of his wife’s Lad 


health, but he told me his holiday had done him so much good 
that he was going to take one annually after this. 

Another man told me that his wife forced him to take a 
vacation the year he married her. Said he’d been working \} 
along without rest for a number of years, and hadn’t felt the | 
need of a holiday time, but she wouldn’t take no for an an- 
swer, and so he went on a trip that took a month. That year 
he made more money than he had ever made before in the 
same time, so next year he was easily persuaded to go away 
for two months. That year his business was better than ever, 
so he came to the conclusion that if he took a vacation of 
twelve months in a year he would prosper as he had never 
done before. He hadn’t the courage of his convictions, how- 
ever, and so he is still in business. But he always leaves 
plenty of time for play. 

The only men who never get any vacations are the writers, 
the very men who advise you people to knock off work. Don’t 
‘laugh, and say: “Huh, you have a cinch! You go to Europe 
and South Africa, and never have anything but vacations.” 

I want to tell you, Mr. Business Man, that when you go 
away you are very apt to leave business behind you, but the 
writer no sooner sits down in a place than he has to get to 
work and write. Suppose he has but one week in South 
Africa, and has an order for a four-hundred-page book on the 
great federation of states there; think how little time he really 
has to himself. A few hasty days of travel, a good deal of 
hastier reading of authorities, and then he must shut himself 
up in his room in his hotel and write the book. Not much 
vacation in that for him. No, a writer seldom takes a vaca- 
tion from work, but I’m not sure that a year without writing 
would not benefit him also. 

Wish my boss would let me off. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ICK BREWSTER had spent the 
better part of the morning wan- 
dering through the streets of the 

old New England town. Now he 
folded the penciled map that he had 
been consulting, and put it into his 
pocket. 

“Just to think of it,” he muttered, ad- 
dressing only himself, for he was quite 
alone, “that originally they owned prac- 
tically the whole place, and now there 
isn’t a soul here who knows me, or, for 
that matter, a soul who has ever heard 
of me.” 

In the latter half of this assumption 
he was wrong. For, in a score of lav- 
ender-scented drawers, hidden away in 
desks and bureaus in the old houses of 
the town, were bundles of letters, tied 
with faded ribbons, joyously announc- 
ing his birth. And, in a goodly half of 


these bundles were photographs of a 
round-eyed, round-faced baby bearing 
the name of Richard Thorne Brewster. 
These letters and photographs, sent to 
her girlhood’s friends by Mary Thorne 
Brewster from the Far Western home 
to which her husband had taken her im- 








Author of “The Owner,” “Miss Anthony,” etc. 
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mediately after her marriage, had been 
cherished as only a New England love 
knows how to cherish the memory of 
such a friendship. And now, after a 
quarter of a century had passed, if Dick 
3rewster had realized it, he would have 
found his mother’s name the open ses- 
ame at the doors of nearly every house 
in the older part of the town. 

But the short morning visit to the 
village, that had been originally settled 
and created by his forbears, was merely 
a sentimental pilgrimage offered to a 
memory that was faint and far away. 
For his father and mother had both died 
when he was very young, too young, 
indeed, to receive any impress of their 
affection for the home that they had 
left so far behind them, and his every 
interest was centered in the city by the 
Western sea. Born in her early days, 
growing up with her through the years 
of her strife and struggle for existence, 
his manhood reached as she flowered 
into the glorious beauty of her matur- 
ity, he loved her not only as all men 
love the city of their birth, but as most 
men love their own material mothers, as 
most men love the cherished comrades 
of all the joys and pains of life. Gradu- 
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ated at the State University, admitted to 
the bar, he had started on a trip to the 
older capitals of Europe. 

At his hotel in Boston, the night be- 
fore, in sorting over some papers he had 
run across the little penciled map of the 
town that had, perhaps, been as dear 
to his father and mother as his own 
birthplace was to him. He promptly 
consulted a time-table, and found that 
a morning’s hour would suffice for a 
visit to the place. 

Now, he had wandered past each 
landmark indicated on the map, wholly 
untouched by any sentiment of any kind. 
He had glanced at the quiet, self-con- 
tained people he had passed without any 
feeling of kinship or of interest. Stand- 
ing in front of the house that had been 
his mother’s home, he looked at it, a 
little curiously, a little wonderingly. But 
curiosity and wonder concerned them- 
selves only with the fact that the place 
seemed to make no personal appeal to 
him. It was only a house, deserted ap- 
parently, certainly worn and dilapidated. 
The garden was a tangle of weeds. 

He glanced at his watch, and saw that 
he had just time to make the train that 
he had determined upon. But, even as 
he replaced the timepiece in his pocket, 
a faint perfume enveloped him, and, 
with it, there flashed into his mind a 
memory of his mother, more vivid and 
poignant than any that he had had in 
years. He seemed to be standing close 
by her side as she knelt on the ground, 
and his eyes were level with her eyes. 

“It’s a piece of the very same bush, 
dear,” he heard her say. ‘‘Aunt Zilpha 
Harding sent it to me just after we were 
married, and see how it has grown.” 

Even now the smile that crossed his 
lips was merely an expression of amuse- 
ment over the idea that he should re- 
member a name like that, a wholly un- 
usual name that he had probably never 
heard but once. For there were neither 
Hardings nor Zilphas on any of the 
branches of his family tree. 

The perfume grew more insistent, 
and, looking through a break in the 
hedge, he saw a white lilac that was 
bursting into bloom. A thousand mem- 
ories of his mother rushed over him, 


peopling the old house and garden with 
her image. Slowly he untied the rope 
that held the sagging gate. Very delib- 
erately he broke off a bit of the white 
blossom, and put it into his coat. And, 
not until he was outside of the garden 
did he remember his train, and hurry 
his steps toward the station. 

Five minutes too late, he stood irreso- 
lute. 

“Missed yer train, didn’t yo’?” The 
voice was close at hand. ‘There won't 
be another fer an hour an’ a half. Yo'd 
better get in, an’ see the sights o’ the 
town.” 

Brewster saw the hand that pointed 
toward the dreary station vehicle which 
he had scorned when he had arrived 
some two hours before. Now, without 
hesitation, he stepped in, and, giving but 
scant attention to the droning ciceronage 
of the lad who drove, was shown the 
witch house, the gabled mansion, and 
the birthplaces of America’s leading 
men. He was partly conscious, partly 
unconscious of the fact that he was ab- 
sorbing the atmosphere of the place, 
that, in him, it was finding quick re- 
sponse; conscious of the fact, uncon- 
scious of the effect. 

“°N’ this is the new jail.” The drawl- 
ing voice held a livelier note of interest. 
“T’ my mind it’s the most interestin’ 
place in the hull town. What folks can 
see in them old houses passes me. But 
a nice new buildin’ like this! Gee! 
There’s somethin’ in that. Al’ays has 
be’n. An’ now, especial, ’cause there’s 
a murder trial goin’ on now. An’ the 
murderer’s in there, too.” 

A little awe, much eager excitement, 
had slipped into the voice, and Brew- 
ster’s attention was won, an answer 
drawn from him: 

“A murderer, did you say?” 

“Ye-es, a murderer, sure enough. 
Ain’t no reason fer even wastin’ a trial 
on him.” 

“Every man is innocent until he has 
been proved guilty.” Brewster spoke 
with the sententiousness of youth and 
recently acquired authority. 

“Not when you almost seen the mur- 
der,” combated the driver. ‘“‘Least- 
ways, no one seen it really, but we 











couldn't be more sure of it ef we'd all 
be’n back o’ the old Harding place, an’ 
seen him stick the knife in with our 
own eyes.” 

“Zilpha Harding’s place?” Brewster 
asked the question almost unconsciously. 

“Sure, ol’ Miss Zilpha Harding’s 
place. Thought summas as you was 
from round about here, though I didn’t 
remember seein’ yer face before.” 

Brewster smiled. 

“It is queer that I knew the name, 

isn’t it?” 
- “There he is now!’ The lad pulled 
his horse abruptly up, and pointed to 
a window on the second floor of the new 
stone building that was his pride. 
“Ther’s ol’ Prime, now, takin’ what'll be 
one of his last squints at the outside 
world.” 

Brewster, looking up, saw, for an in- 
stant, the face and figure of an old man 
behind the barred window. Then he 
ordered the driver to move on. But 
the face followed him, or, rather, ac- 
companied him, for he could not lose its 
impress from his mind. It was the face 
of an old man—a very old man, it 
seemed. Mild and gentle, it offered no 
hint of criminal character. Neither was 
it weak in any sense, although it showed 
no trace of horror of the crime com- 
mitted, no terror of approaching retribu- 
tion. 

“Eyes and mouth and every feature 
are simply questioning something,” 
Brewster mused. ‘‘He’s askin a 

“There’s his daughter, now.” The 
driver interrupted Brewster’s thoughts, 
pointing the butt of his whip at a slen- 
der figure moving quickly up the hill. 
“Guess that’s what he’s waitin’ fer. She 
stands by him. She don’t believe he 
done it. But she’s the only one.” 

Again Brewster had only a fleeting 
glimpse of the face, but it, too, accom- 
panied him, side by side with that of 
the old man. Whether or no it was 
young or old, he could not have told. 
Whether it was beautiful or not, he did 
not know. But that it was white with 
horror he was very sure, white and 
drawn with hideous apprehension. But 
both these emotions were dominated by 
the same questioning look that stamped 
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the father’s face; not, in any sense, an 
appeal, but merely asking—something— 
Brewster did not know what. In the 
few moments that were left to him, he 
drew the story of the crime from the 
driver of his carriage. 

Caleb Prime, who had always lived 
alone with his daughter on the outskirts 
of the town, had quarreled late at night 
in the back room of a small provision 
shop with Jim Masten, a crony of his 
own age, a lifelong friend, as every one 
supposed. Masten left the place first. 
Prime followed almost immediately. 

Early the next morning Masten was 
found dead in the woods back of the 
old Harding place, with Prime’s knife 
thrust through his heart. The footsteps 
of both men had been traced from the 
shops to the woods. Prime’s footsteps 
had been traced alone to his own cot- 
tage. He denied all knowledge of the 
crime. But he admitted that the knife 
was his. He admitted the quarrel. 

Margaret Prime, the daughter, ad- 
mitted that her father had come home 
very late on the night of the murder, 
and that she had heard him muttering 
to himself, apparently in great distress 
of mind. She also acknowledged that 
the knife was his, and admitted, fur- 
ther, that she herself had taken the knife 
te the town to be sharpened on the day 
before the murder was committed. 

The motive was apparent. The in- 
strument was at hand. The criminal 
had been on the spot. Assuredly an eye- 
witness of the crime was not necessary. 

So the driver’s tale had concluded, 
and so Brewster was forced to admit. 

“And yet,” he argued, “a man should 
be considered innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. A chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link, and even a chain, 
strong as this, may have a link that 
would snap if i! 





CHAPTER II. 


At first Brewster’s interest in the mat- 
ter was purely voluntary. With all the 
impulsive fervor of his Western breed- 
ing and training, he gave himself up to 
the solution of the problem—not of the 
crime; the evidence in that seemed con- 
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clusive enough, unless, indeed, there 
might be some flaw in the chain of evi- 
dence, and with that Brewster did not 
yet concern himself. His interest in 
any practical issues or legal technical- 
ities that the case might involve had 
not yet been awakened. 

But he could nowhere find an answer 
to the question that stamped itself upon 
his brain, even as the questioning look 
was stamped upon the faces of the fa- 
ther and daughter. What was it that 
they sought to learn? The woman—or 
girl—still had faith, still might have 
hope, still might be looking for some 
clew that would save her father. But 
the man, guilty of the crime, could have 
no such hope. And, in a closer analysis 
of the expression, Brewster could find 
no trace of the eagerness that would 
have dominated such a hope in either 
brain. Rather was it 

Looking with unseeing eyes over the 
stretches of salt sea marshes, Brewster 
held the two faces before him, as though 
they were two wholly lifeless exhibits 
in some case in which he had a vital in- 
terest. Suddenly, though, he realized 
the absurdity of his attitude toward the 
matter, and, with a faint shrug, a slight 
grimace, he turned his eyes away from 
the sea and its grassy edge, and tried to 
focus his mind upon the faces of his 
fellow passengers. But, enveloping each 
as a mask, was a counterfeit of the old 
man and the woman who were looking 
for What was it that they looked 
for? What was it that they asked? 

Try as he would, he could not rid 
himself of the obsession. During all 
the afternoon it held him fast, and 
throughout his lonely dinner at the hotel, 
but no solution of the problem could he 
find. Again and again he found him- 
self repeating the phrase: “It is as 
though they were asking: ” And 
there he always stopped short. Sud- 
denly, though, the phrase finished it- 
self: “It is as though he were asking the 
universe—asking God: ‘Why am I 
here?’ 

“But, in that case, the fellow must be 
innocent,” Brewster argued angrily. 
“For assuredly he is not an imbecile. 
There was no sign of anything like that. 











He knows that he committed the crime 
—he knows that the crime was com- 
mitted. If he is asking that question he 
must be innocent.” 

Again the finished phrase asserted it- 
self: “(He is asking the universe—God 
—fate: ‘Why am I here?’” 

Again Brewster attempted an argu- 
ment. 

“He undoubtedly did it while he was 
drunk—and—— 

But the face was not the face of a 
man who drank. 

“He may have committed the act ina 
mad frenzy of rage, and, in reality, be 
ignorant of the fact that he did com- 
mit it.” 

3ut the face was not the face of a 
mian who could be dominated even for 
a moment by rage. 

“Possibly, then, he is innocent,” 
Brewster admitted impatiently, and 
signed his name on the slip of paper 
that the waiter had presented to him. 

He left the table abruptly, as though 
he were leaving upon it the disagreeable 
subject that he had been considering. 

But in the lounge of the hotel, it still 
confronted him. If the man were, by 
any chance, innocent, he ought not to 
be convicted of the crime merely be- 
cause the circumstances of the case were 
all against him—merely because public 
opinion had already convicted him. 

“Well, let them find it out in the trial, 
then.” Brewster lit a cigarette impa- 
tiently. “The matter does not concern 
me in the least.” 

Methodically now there presented it- 
self to him a list of cases of circum- 
stantial evidence where the truth had 
been learned too late to save the victim 
from the injustice of the law. 

“Well, I’m not my brother’s keeper,” 
he rejoined angrily. ‘What difference 
does it make to me whether an old man 
I’ve never seen or heard of until to-day 
is convicted of a crime he didn’t com- 
mit?” 

His cigarette had burned itself out, 
and his impatience expressed itself in 
the gesture with which he threw it away. 
A faint perfume rose from the faded 
lilac in his coat. The atmosphere of the 
old garden, the old house, the old town, 
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enveloped him, and claimed him for its 
own. 

“T suppose this is what they call New 
England conscience,” he mused. “Well, 
thank Heaven, I’m not often afflicted 
with it.” 

He took another cigarette from his 
case, but found that he had no match. 
Sauntering over to the desk to get one, 
he stopped for a moment’s conversation 
with the clerk. 

“Your boat leaves to-morrow at ten, 
Mr. Brewster.” 

“Yes, and I suppose that means ten 
sharp, doesn’t it?” he asked, merely for 
the sake of prolonging any human con- 
versation that would interrupt the men- 
tal argument that had been forcing itself 
upon him for so long. 

“Ten sharp, yes,” the man answered. 
“Your luggage would better be sent 
down to-night if it is ready.” 

“T’ve only a steamer trunk,” Brewster 
answered, and, in his own ears, the 
words sounded like an argument for de- 
lay. 
“Oh, in that case, the morning will 
be time enough,” the clerk returned, and 
Brewster was distinctly conscious of a 
feeling of relief. 

“If you were not an absolute fool, 
Dick Brewster,” he raged at himself, 
“you’d go on board to-night, and get 
some one to lock you into your state- 
room until your boat had sailed.” 

Passing the news stand, he bought a 
paper, and tried to absorb himself in 
the task of sifting scraps of news from 
the unaccustomed pages of advertise- 
ments. In one corner a local telegram 
caught and held his eyes. 


The trial of the murderer, Caleb Prime, 
is in progress. 


“Murderer!” Brewster’s mind flung 


out angrily. “His guilt has not been 


proved.” 


The trial will, undoubtedly be short, for 
the evidence is virtually all in, and there can 
be no doubt of the prisoner’s guilt, in spite 
of the fact that he denies absolutely all 
knowledge of the crime. The most damag- 
ing evidence against him will be offered by 
his own daughter, who has admitted in a 
previous examination that, a few hours only 
before the murder was committed, she: gave 
into the prisoner’s own hands the knife, 


newly sharpened, with which the victim was 
stabbed 

“Now, what in thunder did she give 
the knife into his own hands for?” 
Brewster demanded angrily of himself. 
“And why in hell did she have to say 
anything about it? I suppose, though, 
that that, too, is New England con- 
science. And why, when there is no 
suggestion of premeditation, did they 
have the knife newly sharpened ?” 

Folding the paper with as much care 
as though it had been a legal brief, he 
sat for a few moments longer in the 
brilliantly lighted office. Then, frown- 
ing impatiently as some idle scrap of 
conversation reached his ears, he en- 
tered the elevator, and went up to his 
room. 

There he sat, as one hour after an- 
other passed, his brows deeply fur- 
rowed, his eyes contemplating only the 
rug under his feet. At last he rose, and 
drew from his pocket a small slip of 
paper, which he consulted for a mo- 
ment. Then he called up the night 
clerk. 

“At what time must I leave the ho- 
tel,” he asked, “for a seven-thirty-nine 
train at the South Station?” 

“In a cab? At seven-ten,” was the 
laconic reply. 

“Have me called at six-thirty, then. 
Would it be possible for me to get the 
steamship office at that hour? I must 
cancel or postpone my trip.” 

The voice at the other end of the wire 
spoke with new interest. 

“One of the guests here tried this 
evening to get a passage on that boat, 
and failed. He seemed very anxious. 
He is still in the office. Shall I speak 
to him? He might arrange with you 
(oe 

“Please do. I will be right down.” 

And, so, aided by circumstance, Dick 
Brewster was free to set out upon his 
quixotic errand. But, as he turned his 
light out for the few hours of sleep that 
were to be vouchsafed him, he mut- 
tered: “I suppose they would have called 
that providential!” The emphasis on 
the personal pronoun denoted the 
amused contempt in which he still held 
the Puritan ancestors to whose judg- 
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Her eyes were not raised to the implement that was suddenly thrust toward her, but she answered: “Yes.” 


ment he had deferred, and his last wak- 
ing thought was expressed audibly: “A 
New England conscience driven by 


Western impulse makes a queer turn-_ 


out.” 
CHAPTER Iil. 


Brewster missed the first train, and 
the one he did take was delayed by an 
accident to a freight on a cross line, so 
the morning was well advanced when he 
reached the courthouse. The dreary 
room was crowded to the doors, and he 
was wondering whether he would have 
to rely on his own six feet two of stat- 
ure for all that he could see and hear 


of the proceedings when, looking over 
the heads of the people nearest to him, 
he saw an arm making wild signals to 
him. He recognized the lad who had, 
the day before, told him the story of the 
murder. During the slight stir and 
movement that followed apparently 
upon an order for a change of witnesses, 
he wedged his way down to the bench 
where the fellow sat. 

“Kind o’ thought you’d come, so I 
saved a place for you.’”’ The words were 
whispered in a curious guttural mono- 
tone that carried no farther than the 
ears. for which it was intended. “I 
kind o° got the habit o’ settin’ wide or 
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narrer—jest as business calls fer—so 
twas easy enough even in this crowd. 
’Tain’t much of a trial, though. He 
ain’t put up no defense—jest says he 
didn’t do it. That last feller that went 
out was one o’ the two what heard the 
quarrel an’ seen ’em leave the shop. 
Now they’re goin’ to have the daugh- 
ter, an’ hear bout the knife, an’ I guess 
that'll be all there is to it.” 

Brewster’s eyes were on the prisoner. 
To his surprise, the man was not old; 
that is to say, he was not nearly so old 
as he had appeared when he had stood 
behind the barred window of the jail. 
It was plainly evident, now, that the 
color had been washed from eyes and 
hair by something else than years. The 
lines in his face had been driven by 
some other implement than that wielded 
by time, and time alone. The shoulders 
had been bent by some other weight 
than a mere accumulation of days and 
months. 

Close as he was to the face, Brewster 
scanned it eagerly, but still he found 
written on it only what he had seen the 
day before; no shadow of horror or re- 
morse for the crime that had been com- 
mitted, no hint of terror, even at this 
supreme moment; only the same ques- 
tioning of the universe—of fate—of 
God. 

From the prisoner, he looked at the 
judge, and saw in him simply a stolid, 
pompous figurehead that stood for the 
law, the written law, the law infallible. 
The lawyer for the prosecution, a keen, 
hatchet-faced politician, drummed impa- 
tiently upon his desk. The trial, the 
entire matter of the trial, was, to his 
mind, merely a form, and an entirely 
unnecessary form. The guilt of the 
prisoner was so clearly evident that any 
word concerning it was merely a waste 
of time and breath. 

All this Brewster read easily enough 
in the narrow black eyes and full red 
lips. The lawyer for the defense 
slouched easily in his chair. He had 
said all that he had to say. There was 
no further work for him to do. Just 
as it would be in the case of the pris- 
oner, Brewster’s last hope lay in the 
jury. But here, on every face, he read 

10 


the same story of apathy, of inattention, 
of a verdict already reached. 

A stir in the courtroom brought his 
attention down to the witness stand, to 
the chair that had been placed for the 
next witness, and, from that moment, 
his eyes did not waver from the face of 
the girl who entered slowly and sat 
down. He had not noticed whether she 
was young or old, girl or woman. Now 
he saw that she was very young, and 
frail with the frailty of youth. He had 
not seen whether she was beautiful or 
not. Now, as he looked at the oval face, 
its features clear cut as a cameo, he 
wondered that anything save its per- 
fect loveliness could have impressed 
him. 

And, yet even while he so wondered, 
she lifted her eves to the judge’s face, 
and he saw in their depths the eager 
question that had withheld his attention 
from their beauty. He saw the ques- 
tion, too, in the parting of the red lips 
with their upturned corners, that, save 
for this presence, would have drooped 
most piteously. Was she, too, he won- 
dered, questioning the universe—fate— 
God? Or was her appeal addressed to 
something more human, more practical ? 
But, gaze as he would, Brewster could 
see no atom of difference in the charac- 
ter of the expression that dominated the 
old face and the young. 

The lawyer for the prosecution moved 
impatiently. The judge’s face was no 
more human than the calfskin books be- 
hind him. The lawyer for the defense 
slouched with the same ease in his chair, 
and seemed as completely disinterested 
in the case as he had been before. The 
jury sat with the inertia of minds al- 
ready fixed, of opinions already formed. 

Again the lawyer for the prosecution 
moved impatiently. The oath was ad- 
ministered, and the questioning began. 

“You are Margaret Prime?” 

“Yes.” The voice was low and soft, 
but the enunciation of the word so clear 
and distinct that it carried to every cor- 
ner of the crowded room. 

“Your age?” 

“Eighteen years.” 

“You are the daughter and only child 
of Caleb Prime?” 


emer 
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“Yes.” 

“You have lived alone with him in 
the cottage on Curtis Street?” 

“We have lived there alone—yes, 
since my mother died.” 

The lawyer for the prosecution 
glanced apprehensively at the jury, but 
no one of the twelve men assembled 
there had even heard the answer. Still, 
it was his duty, as the lawyer for the 
State, to avoid any tampering with the 
feelings of the jury. 

“You will answer the questions di- 
rectly, if you please, without comment 
of any kind.” 

Brewster could not see that the girl 
flinched under the brutal tone and man- 
ner. He could not see the slightest 
change of color, the faintest tremor of 
the lips, but his own hands clenched. 

“T live there alone with my father, 
yes.” The tone was smooth and even. 

“Have lived,” corrected the lawyer 
for the prosecution. 

“If you please, your honor !” 

It was the lawyer for the defense who 
interrupted; but before the court could 
speak, the girl’s voice was heard again: 

“Have lived—yes.” 

Still the jury sat apathetic. Still the 
judge was merely the figurehead of the 
law. But both of Brewster’s fists were 
clenched and thrust deep into his pock- 
ets, as though the shackles of cloth 
might help to hold them there. 

“On the night of March twenty- 
sixth, you were in the cottage?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were there all night?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your father was there with 
you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Miss Prime, you are declaring, un- 
der oath, remember, that your father 
spent the night of March twenty-sixth 
in the cottage with you.” 

The lawyer for the prosecution spoke 
sharply, and moved aggressively for- 
ward. In neither voice nor manner did 
the girl betray any resentment of the 
lawyer’s haggling tone and words. Not 
even a recognition of it sounded in the 
quiet answer: 


“T meant only that, of course, he was 
living in the cottage at that time.” 

“He did not spend the night there?” 

“Not all of it—no.” 

“He was out during the evening?” 

“Ves,” 

“And late into the night ?” 

“Ves,” 

“You saw him when he came home?” 

“No.”’ 

“You recognize this knife?” 

Her eyes were not raised to the im- 
plement that was suddenly thrust to- 
ward her, but she answered: 

“Te.” 

“You will look at it, if you please, anc 
say if it is or is not a knife that be- 
longed to your father.” 

It was held nearer to her now, lower, 
so that, almost, she might have seen it 
under her drooping lids. But she lifted 
them slowly, deliberately. 

“Yes, it is my father’s knife.” ° 

“You are absolutely sure of this? 
There can be no possible doubt?” 

“T am absolutely sure.” 

“You yourself had the knife sharp- 
ened the day of the murder?” 

“yes.” 

“You brought it to him yourself ?” 

“yes.” 

“You gave it into his own hands?” 

“No, not that.” 

“But you gave it to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you give it to him if you 
did not put it into his hands?” 

For the first time the low voice fal- 
tered: 

“T put it—I must have put it on the 
table by which he was sitting.” 

“Don’t you know that you put it 
on the table by which he was sitting? 
Don’t you remember putting it there?” 

The lawyer for the defense raised his 
hand. 

“Tf you do not remember putting it 
there, you must not say that you did 
put it there,” he interrupted. “You are 
here to save your father, you know, not 
to convict him.” 

The girl’s face twitched. The red 
lips quivered. Her hand moved falter- 
ingly toward the frayed and ragged 
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Bible that lay upon the rail in front of 
her. 

“I am here to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
she said. “I would remember if I had 
not put it there.” 

The lawyer for the prosecution prof- 
ited by the interruption of his opponent. 

“Why are you so very sure that you 
would remember if you had not put it 
there?” 

“Because he would have asked me for 
it. It is a knife that he carried always 
with him. And I would remember if 
there had been any words spoken about 
=.” 

“TI do not remember, either, that we 
spoke about it.” 

It was the prisoner himself who 
spoke. For an instant the girl and her 
father looked at each other, and Brew- 
ster’s eyes fell before the messages of 
love and devotion that flashed from 
each to each. 

But the lawyer for the prosecution, 
overlooking the interruption, was speak- 
ing. He balanced the baleful implement 
in his hand. 

“A curious knife, isn’t it, for a peace- 
ful’—he paused—“law-abiding”—again 
he paused—“man to carry about with 
him—always?” 

“My father was always with his flow- 
ers,” she answered quickly. “It was 
more convenient for him to have a knife 
like that—a big knife, and yet one that 
would close—so that he might cut them 
or care for them as he wanted to.” 

“For his flowers, oh!” The tawyer’s 
meaning was clear enough, but he ex- 
pressed it in words. ‘And not in case 
of necessity—after a quarrel with a 
friend.” 

“T do not believe that my father and 
—Mr. Masten quarreled.” 

“Your belief in the matter is not in 
question,” answered the attorney, with 
quiet insolence. “The court and the 
gentlemen of the jury have, I am quite 
sure, been convinced that the prisoner 
and his victim quarreled violently with- 
in a probable half hour before the latter 
met his death.” 

“An argument is not a quarrel.” Her 
tone was fearless, and, even in its low, 


contralto notes, held some of the ag- 
gressive insolence of the man’s words. 
“My father and—Mr. Masten have al- 
ways argued. Any one—every one who 
has ever known them would testify to 
their arguments. But that they have 
ever quarreled violently—in a way—or 
on a subject—to provoke a—thing like 
that—no one who has ever known either 
of them would believe.” 

The lawyer for the prosecution delib- 
erately folded the papers on the desk in 
front of him. 

“T do not believe that the subject-mat- 
ter of the quarrel would interest the 
court. The witness is excused. The 
case is complete, your honor; a deliber- 
ate pursuit of the victim, a deliberate 
murder without extenuating circum- 
stances of any kind. I have nothing 
further to say.” 

The very brevity of the man’s ad- 
dress had the desired effect. Brewster's 
eyes, that had followed the girl from 
the room, turned to the judge. Like an 
automaton, impelled by a spring, he 
turned his eyes to the lawyer for the de- 
fense, who still slouched in his chair, 
whose attitude waived the opportunity 
to say anything that might be said in 
defense of his client, even had there 
been anything to say. Still like an au- 
tomaton, the judge rose and faced the 
jury. In the voice of a mechanical en- 
gine he charged them, weighing only 
on the deliberation of the pursuit and 
of the crime. 

Like well-trained puppets, the jurors 
filed from the room. Hardly did it seem 
to the waiting courtroom that they had 
had time to ask an opinion, to ask or to 
receive a vote, before they filed back, 
and gave their verdict of guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, with no extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

Brewster’s attention was centered 
upon the prisoner. From the moment 
when his daughter had left the room, 
Prime had sat with closed eyes, his 
hands clasped in front of him. So im- 
passive was his face that -he might not 
even have heard the words of the attor- 
ney for the people, the words of the 
judge. When the foreman of the jury 
spoke his verdict, even Brewster could 
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not detect the least movement of lips 
or eyelids, the slightest change of color. 
Nor was there any movement of the 
face when the judge pronounced the 
sentence that followed of necessity upon 
the verdict, when the date was set for 
execution. 

But Brewster was very sure that the 
clasped hands had been raised, if only 
slightly, toward the door through which 
hts daughter had been led from the 
room. Were they asking something of 
her, or were they asking something for 
her? A new complexity was added to 
the riddle which he had set himself to 
solve, but of the condemned man’s in- 
nocence he had no longer the slightest 
doubt. 

“Caleb Prime is innocent of the crime 
as you or I,” he declared aloud to the 
driver of the cab. 

He was answered only by the con- 
temptuous laughter of the crowd around 
him. But the laughter and contempt 
both spurred on his determination to 
prove the truth of his words. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Early the next morning Brewster set 
forth to discover Curtis Street, and to 
see, at least, the cottage in which Caleb 
Prime and his daughter had _ lived. 
Whether or not he would immediately 
carry his investigation in that direction 
farther than a sight of the cottage, he 
had not decided. He had deliberated 
long over the question whether it would 
be better to obtain an interview with 
the condemned man, or whether he 
might gain more by questioning the 
daughter. 

On the one side, it seemed to him 
that he might accomplish more if he 
were in no way publicly associated with 
the case. On the other side, it might be 
difficult to present himself, without in- 
troduction, without credentials of any 
kind, to the girl. 

Possibly his desire in the matter 
added its weight to the scale. Pos- 
sibly he was still temporizing with 
himself when he set forth from the ho- 
tel. 

The June morning was fresh and 


sweet with the perfume of blossoms on 
every hand. Somewhat deliberately, 
Brewster directed his steps toward the 
old house and garden that had been his 
mother’s home. Curtis Street might or 
might not be in that part of the town, 
but it would be as easy to inquire its 
location there as anywhere, and, be- 
cause the awakening of his New Eng- 
land blood had been in that garden, it 
seemed to him that, there, he might, per- 
haps, gain fresh courage or even in- 
spiration for his adventure. 

For already in Brewster’s mind it was 
not he himself, not the self he had al- 
ways known and recognized as his own, 
that was moving him in this adventure, 
but some newly acquired or newly 
awakened instinct. 

He-entered the garden as he had the 
day before, and walked directly to the 
old lilac bush. 

“Zilpha Harding,” he muttered. 
“Curious that J should have remem- 
bered that name just before I was going 
to hear it in connection with a case like 
this.” 

Instead of the small spray for his own 
personal adornment that he had picked 
the day before, he broke off two or three 
heavy branches. 

“I suppose Professor Gillig would 
maintain that some external force was 
controlling me.” 

He spoke with the light scorn which 
he had always held for supernatural 
cause and effect, and as deliberately as 
he had left the garden before he left 
it now. 

To his surprise, he found that Curtis 
Street crossed the main street of the vil- 
lage directly at the side of the old 
Thorne House, that it had evidently 
been cut through the old Thorne Farm 
when that had been divided into village 
lots. 

Whether to turn to the left or to the 
right, he did not know, but, realizing 
that the length of the street could not be 
great, he merely turned the corner, fol- 
lowed on by the neglected hedge that 
hemmed the garden in, and there, at the 
end of the hedge, found what he sought. 


The cottage itself was small; absurd- ° 


ly small, it seemed, to house two peo- 
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ple; but the garden that surrounded it 
was large. Its exquisite order and for- 
mal array showed in sharp contrast to 
the neglect and dreary aspect of its 
ancient neighbor. Over the front door 
of the tiny house was a wide-spaced lat- 
tice, and in and out of its interstices an 
old wistaria had been twined. Now, 
this hung in a purple shower of bloom 
over the sheltered seats within the arbor 
and over the steps that led to its re- 
treat. 

On these steps a girl sat, her head 
resting against one of the settees. Her 
attitude was one of utter weariness and 
lassitude. Her eyes were closed, and 
the long dark lashes lay on the white 
cheeks, deepening the circles that, even 
without their aid, would have seemed as 
black shadows of the agony that filled 
her heart and brain. The red lips 
drooped sadly at the corners. The white 
hands, one cradled in the palm of the 
other, were loosely clasped, as though 
all need for tension and resistance were 
forever at an end. 

The gown she wore was of a lighter 
shade of the showering blossoms above 
her, and, to Brewster, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the closed lids, stood for a 
long moment and gazed at her, it seemed 
that she was frail as the blossoms them- 
selves, and as exquisite. 

He moved a step forward. The 
sound reached her ears. Her eyes 
opened slowly, but, from the sight of 
the stranger, she shrank only in so much 
as to turn her head wearily away. Again 
the heavy lids fell over her eyes. 

But Brewster, his hesitation concern- 
ing the proper course of action at an 
end, forgetting, quite, that he would not 
only have to introduce himself, but that 
he would have to explain to her his pres- 
ence there, moved quickly on, entered 
at the garden gate, and hurried up the 
narrow, brick-paved walk. 

“Miss Prime?” He asked the need- 
less question only to attract her atten- 
tion, only to gain time. 

“Yur” 

It seemed to him that she shuddered 
visibly as she acknowledged the name, 
and, at the same time, in the same word, 
asked the reason of his intrusion. And 


yet, the movement was merely an ef- 
fort to regain some atom of the com- 
posure that, with the tension and re- 
sistance, had left her. 

“You must forgive me for coming to 
you in this way,” he exclaimed hurried- 
ly, and added, blundering: “I was in the 
courtroom yesterday f 

“But I have nothing more to say.” 

She was standing now, and he could 
see that her eyes, raised to his, were 
violet as her gown, violet as the blos- 
soms above her. 

“No,” he interrupted hurriedly, and, 
this time, without blunder, he added: “I 
want to save your father—if I can. I 
am Richard Thorne Brewster—my 
mother lived in the old house here.” 

He turned his eyes, for a second, with 
a sense of deepest gratitude, to the shut- 
tered windows that were, indeed, serv- 
ing him as sponsors. 

But the girl had apparently heard 
only his first sentence. 

“To save my father!” she echoed, and, 
under Brewster’s eyes that gazed upon 
her, there grew the question that he 
had read so vividly when he had first 
seen her—the question that had stamped 
itself with such insistence upon his 
mind. But again she only repeated her 
words: “To save my father!” 

“Please Brewster’s word may 
have held in its tone all that he would 
have said; she may have read _ his 
thoughts, for she interrupted him, com- 
ing close to him, and laying her hand 
almost timorously on his arm. 

“Oh, don’t mind me; don’t think of 
me in that way; don’t think that you 
will raise my hopes only to destroy them 
—if only you are going to try—if only 
you have come, as you say, to try to save 
my father.” 

Brewster took the hand that she had 
laid upon his arm, and this first touch 
of her curiously thrilled him; but even 
at the instant he was conscious of the 
perfume of the white lilacs that he 
held. The first faint touch of color that 
he had seen in her face flashed into her 
cheeks, and, a little shyly, a little awk- 
wardly, perhaps, she drew away from 
him, and, indicating the settee under 
the arbor, she said: 
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“You must forgive me for coming to you in this way,” he exclaimed 
hurriedly. 

“But won’t you sit down? I—you 


could not understand, of course—but 
your words—oh, of course, they startled 
me—after—why, after yesterday—but 
—they seemed almost—why, almost— 
the—an answer. You know my father? 
You have known him?” 

She sat down opposite to him, with 
only the width of the doorway between 
them. And even this she lessened by 
leaning toward him, her eyes greedily 
reading his face, snatching his words 
from his lips almost before his voice 
had fathered them. 


“No,” he answered. “I don’t know 


him, but—will you let me say it without 
letting it raise your hopes, as you say, 
when, perhaps, in reality, I can do noth- 
ing? I know—TI am very sure that your 
father is innocent of the crime of which 
he stands convicted.” 

“Oh, I know that,” she cried. 


“Tl am 
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sure—I have, of course, 
always been sure of 
that.” 

“Yes,” Brewster re- 
turned. “You are sure 
because he is your fa- 
ther, because you know 
him; but I have been 
convinced of his inno- 
cence by the very evi- 
dence that, in the minds 
of all these men, in the 
minds of all this com- 
toc. munity, has convicted 

© him. Don’t you see 
how strange that is? 
And don’t you see that, 
just because the proofs 
against him are so posi- 
tive, the conviction so 
strong, my belief, un- 
aided, may be of no 
avail to save him? To 
express that belief, a 
belief apparently un- 
founded, in the face of 
a conviction so positive, 
would merely discredit 
me—whether I went to 
the attorney for the 
prosecution, to your at- 
torney, to the judge, 
to whomever I went. 
That might destroy all chance of aiding 
him in any way.” 

“But you have not come to me for 
help!” Her voice betrayed her helpless- 
ness, her hopelessness. 

“Yes, for only you 

“But I have already said everything 
that I can say. I have told everything 
that I know.” 

“No,” he corrected; “even yesterday, 
you did not say everything that you 
might have said; you were not allowed 
to tell everything that you knew.” It 
was in his mind to tell her that she 
might have left unsaid some of the 
things that she had said, but, looking 
into the depths of the eyes that were so 
close to his, he saw there the soul that 
under oath or of its own volition could 
speak the truth, only the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. “You will not 
mind if I question you, if I even ask 
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you to repeat some of the things that 
you said yesterday?” 

She did not speak, but in the slight 
movement that she made, in her change 
of attitude, he read compliance with his 
will; for he saw that she was summon- 
ing all her courage and self-control to 
pass through the ordeal even as she had 
passed through it the day before. Her 
heavy white lids drooped so that, again, 
the lashes lay upon the shadowy circles 
under her eyes. Her red lips were only 
a line of flame across the white face. 

For a few moments he looked away 
from her, out over the quiet garden, al- 
ready a-bloom with flowers, already 
sweet with perfume. With his idle 
hand, he caressed the sprays of lilac that 
he held, raised them to his lips, and in- 
haled a deep breath, full of their fra- 
grance. 

“Your father was very fond of his 
garden?” 

The admission was one that she her- 
self had made the day before, part and 
parcel of her testimony, and yet now the 
question, or the tone in which it was 
asked, released her from the tension 
which she had forced upon herself. 

“Oh,” she cried, “he loved his flowers 
dearly! Sometimes I told him that he 
cared more for them than he did for 
me. He spent every leisure moment 
working in his garden.” 

“He must have had much leisure.” 
Brewster smiled. “The garden is not 
small, and it seems perfect in every de- 
tail.” 

“Yes.” A tiny ghost of a smile an- 
swered his. “I suppose that most peo- 
ple would say that he had nothing but 
leisure.” 

“He was not a business man, then?” 

“No; he had ”* There was a touch 
of courage, even a faint trace of bra- 
vado, in the correction that she made. 
“We have a little money, a very, very 
little—just enough to live as—as we do, 
and, aside from his books, he gave all of 
his time to his flowers.” 

Again Brewster smiled at her, but 
this time in acknowledgment of her 
bravery, and he continued his indirect 
questioning : 

“You must have lived here a very long 
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time. And yet he did not have many 
friends ?” 

“No.” The answer was very low, so 
low that Brewster hardly heard it. 

“Only--—” He waited for her to 
finish his sentence. 

“Only Mr.—Masten, yes.” 

Again he looked out over the garden 
for a moment, and, even when he spoke 
again, he did not turn his eyes away 
from the golden carpet of daffodils that 
underlay the shrubbery. 

“He has been ill? He does not look 
really old, and yet——” 

“He has never been ill, but he has 
never been well, either. He says him- 
self that he was born very old and very 
tired because his father and mother 
were both old and tired when he was 
born. It is that, too, that has so iso- 
lated him. He says that he has never 
had companions who were of his own 
age. It is perhaps that that has made 
him occupy himself with things and 
thoughts that are not common with 
other people.” 

“You said that you would remember 
if you had not brought the knife to him 
that day?” 

Her answer did not come immedi- 
ately, and when he turned toward her 
he saw that she, too, was looking out 
over the garden, although he was sure 
that neither its color nor its forms were 
making impress on her brain. 

“That is what makes it so hard.” She 
spoke abstractedly and, for the first 
time her hands, that had rested quietly, 
the one cradled in the palm of the other, 
were nervously clasped and unclasped. 
“He does not remember that I brought 
it to him, and I do not remember. But 
we are, both of us, very sure that we 
would remember if I had not brought it 
home with me, if I had not given it to 
him because, you see, our lives were so 
simple; all the small things that made 
up the life we lived were so important 
to us; and always when I had been out 
I told him all that I had done. I made 
a story of it, as it were, and, together, 
we went over all the little details. He 
knew, and I knew, that the sharpening 
of that knife was the only thing that 
had taken me out that afternoon, and 
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—if I had not brought it back with me 
—oh, can’t you see that if I had not 
brought it back—if I had lost it—or 
anything of that sort—both of us would 
have spoken of it—both of us would re- 
member? Oh, don’t you see?. Don’t 
you see that we would?” 

“Nothing else of interest could have 
happened to distract your minds from 
it?” Brewster’s tone was a shade less 
casual than it had been. 

“Why, no,” she answered quickly. 
“Nothing could have happened. Or, if 
it had—don’t you see that we would 
remember that? No, oh, no, I must 
have brought the knife back.” 

“You went only to the place where 
you had the knife sharpened ?” 

“Only there, yes, and to take some 
flowers, the first snowdrops, to Aunt 
Zilpha Harding.” 

“Aunt Zilpha Harding?” Brewster's 
question was almost mechanical, so in- 
tent was his mind upon the suggestion it 
held. 

“Yes, almost always I took flowers to 
her—whenever I went out. She is not 


my aunt, but everybody has always 


called her Aunt Zilpha Harding.” 

Again Brewster inhaled the fragrance 
of the lilacs. Again he changed the 
subject abruptly. 

“Your father did not go out very 
much himself ?” 

“Never in the daytime. Only some- 
times at night—with Mr. Masten. I do 
not believe that he has been out of the 
garden in the daytime since my mother 
died, and that was when I was a very 
little girl.” 

Brewster’s face, not so impassive as 
the faces of the gentlemen of the jury, 
revealed the feeling that her words 
evoked, but she was not looking at him. 

“And you always saw him when he 
came home?” 

“No, never,” she answered. “He—it 
was one of the habits that we formed 
when I was a very little girl. He said 
that I must sleep, and not be disturbed. 
I always heard him, but I knew that it 
would only trouble him to know that I 
had stayed awake for him. I was 
afraid that it might make him give up 
one of the few pleasures that he had. 
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So I never spoke to him, I never let 
him know that I was awake.” 

“So you did hear him come in very 
late that night?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he seemed very much dis- 
turbed ?” 

“Yes, even more than usual.” 

“He was always disturbed, then, when 
he came home late at night?’ Brew- 
ster’s interest in the answer was in- 
tense, but he forced his voice to be as 
casual as it had been throughout the ex- 
amination. 

“Oh, yes, always. He was always 
very much excited after an argument 
with—Mr. Masten. Sometimes they 
used to have them here on Sundays or 
holidays. Mr. Masten was a shoemaker. 
I mean he mended shoes, and they could 
only have those long talks at nights, as 
a rule. My father did not like to have 
them here because—why, he was afraid 
that the loud talking would disturb me, 
and that is why they went so much to— 
to the shop where they were that night.” 

“But if they met only to argue,” 
Brewster substituted for the word that 
had been on his lips, “why did they 
meet at all? Why was your father not 
content just with his garden and with 
you?” 

In spite of the control which he had 
placed upon himself, the inflection on 
the last word betrayed something of his 
feeling, but so intent was the girl upon 
her own answer that she did not notice 
it consciously. Subconsciously it was 
stored away for future reference. 

“But they only argued on the one sub- 
ject. They only disagreed on that one 
subject.” 

“And that subject was?” 

For the second time she hesitated. 

“TI do not know if I can tell you,” she 
began, and Brewster’s eyes, intent upon 
her face, saw a dull-red flame creep 
across her cheeks, but it was only a sig- 
nal of embarrassment. “I do not know 
if I can explain, I mean. You see, my 
father believed—believes in a personal 
—a personal God—a Providence, I think 
he calls it—that either directly or 
through some agent intervenes to save 
or help the people who believe in Him. 
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And Mr. Masten, while he was not at 
all what they call an atheist, disbelieved 
in the personal interest that was the 
foundation of my father’s faith. And, 
whenever either one of them found an 
instance, whenever my father heard of 
an instance that seemed to prove his be- 
lief, he took it at once to his friend. Or, 
if Mr. Masten came across a fact that 
seemed to prove the contrary, he came 
here, or sent directly for my father. I 
do not suppose that I can make it very 
clear to you. I have never heard them 
talking about it. Only I have believed 
—or tried to believe as he does.” 

“It would seem a curious subject to 
provoke a murder.” 

She did not seem to hear, she did not 
heed Brewster’s comment. 

“T know that I cannot make you un- 
derstand. If you could see him, though, 
he could explain it to you, and, even 
now, it seems to be the subject that is 
always uppermost in his mind. Only 
the last time that I saw him he said that 
he could not understand why, when he 
had believed so surely, why, when all 
his life he had tried to live according to 
the precepts of this God, this frightful 
thing should have happened to him. He 
seems to care more for the destruction 
of his faith than for any other part of 
ad 

“Had Masten any enemy or en- 
emies ?” 

Brewster’s question might have 
seemed to indicate a lack of interest in 
the girl’s words, and yet they had fallen 
like tiny icicles upon his brain, sending 
shivers throughout the length and 
breadth of him. Was he, after all, an 
involuntary agent? Was he working 
under the direction of some supernatu- 
ral force? Had he been chosen 
Again he raised the white lilacs to his 
face, but this time it was only to con- 
ceal the tremor of his lips from the eyes 
of the girl. The touch of the blossoms; 
their perfume, refreshing and wholly 
natural, quieted him, and he repeated 
the question, which she had not an- 
swered : 

“Had this fellow, Masten, an en- 
emy?” 

“No, oh, no. 





He was not a man to 
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make either friends or enemies. He 
was like my father in that.” 

“T was told, last night at the hotel, 
that Prime’s indifference, his callous at- 
titude toward the death of this man 
who had been his friend, was one of 
the things that had told most strongly 
against him in the minds of the people.” 

“He is not callous,” she answered 
quickly. “But indifferent? No, it does 
not seem to me that he is even that, and 
yet he looks at death so differently from 
most people that, of course, he must 
seem indifferent. The first time that I 
saw him—there—in that place—he said: 
‘Well, Jim knows now whether he has 
always been right or whether I have. 
3ut I am still sure, girlie, that I am 
right. And you must be sure, too, in 
spite of this.’ ” 

She had repeated her father’s words 
softly, lingering on the pet name that 
he had called her, and Brewster realized, 
even as though she had told him in 
words, that she had treasured every 
word that the imprisoned man_ had 
spoken to her to hold them, forever, in 
her memory. He had no further ques- 
tion ready, and she did not speak again. 
The silence of the garden crept up to 
them, and closed around them. A small 
white butterfly floated over from the 
growing flowers, and settled for a mo- 
ment on the white lilacs that Brewster 
held. 

“Don’t you see now,” the girl’s 
dreamy voice broke the stillness, “why 
I greeted you as I did? Don’t you un- 
derstand Again the flush of em- 
barrassment dyed her cheeks. ‘Why, 
just what you seemed to me to be?” 

Brewster sprang up suddenly, drop- 
ping the white lilacs from the fingers 
that her words had rendered almost 
nerveless. 

“I think, Miss Prime—I am very sure 
that my intrusion, my intervention, is a 
wholly natural phenomenon.” The ef- 
fort to rid himself of the emotion roused 
by her words, an emotion that was only 
terror, made his voice sound cold, al- 
most harsh. “I have not told you that 
I am a lawyer, and the case as I heard 
it and read about it in the papers inter- 
ested me. The first story that I ever 
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read was an English tale of circum- 
stantial evidence and the—errors that 
arose from such evidence. Ever since 
that time I have been particularly inter- 
ested in the subject.” 

A wave of thought passed over his 
brain. Was it for this very event, per- 
haps, that that story had been put in 
his way—in preparation for this? He 
shook himself free from the suggestion, 
but in closing his mind to it, he opened 
wide the gateway to another emotion. 
His voice was now no longer cold or 
harsh. 

“My desire to help your father, to 
help you, has now a wholly different mo- 
tive, because—you must forgive me if 
I say it—because now I know you.” 

She was standing quite close to him, 
and her eyes, raised to his face, could 
not fail to read the meaning that was 
most legibly written thereon. For only 
a second, though, her white lids hid the 
knowledge from her, and impulsively 
she laid her hand again upon his arm. 

“You will go to him? You will let 
him know ?” 

He let the hand lie where it was, and 
stood for a moment, conscious only of 
his own fingers that longed to clasp it, 
but this was neither the time nor the 
place for wooing. Moving back a step, 
he thrust his hands deep into his pock- 
ets. 

“Yes, I will, of course, go to him, and 
I will let him know—he may think what 
he chooses to think—that I am going to 
try to save him.” 

“Oh, you must not say that you will 
try,” she cried. ‘You must say that 
you will, that we will save him.” 

For the first time her eyes filled with 
tears, but she flung her head back as 
though she would pour the unwelcome 
drops back into the font from which 
they had sprung. 

srewster, his hands still in his pock- 
ets, turned away, and she stooped sud- 
denly and picked up the flowers he had 
dropped. 

“You are going?” she asked. “But 
you have forgotten your flowers.” 

“You will keep them?” he answered. 
“T didn’t bring them to you only be- 
cause I didn’t know you.” 


Holding the flowers, she stretched 
both hands to him. He took them, and 
held them for a long moment, the lilacs 
closed clasped between them. Not even 
a word of formal parting was spoken, 
but each turned from the other, con- 
scious of all that had been left unsaid. 

And Brewster, as he strode away, was 
asking himself if, perhaps, he had 
known—some subconscious self in him 
—if perhaps the lilacs—this meeting 
with the girl—this sudden passion of 
love—if it was love—that had taken 
such overmastering control of him, were 
all only part and parcel of that super- 
natural force that was directing him? 
But stride as he would, he could not 
free himself from the obsessing thought, 
a thought that he was determined not 
to entertain. He tried to drive it from 
him with scornful phrases, to jeer at it 
and gibe at it as he had always jeered 
and gibed when he had been discussing 
such subjects with Professor Gillig, but 
so firmly had it fastened itself upon him 
it could mock his sharpest ridicule to 
silence. 

In a desperate retreat from it, he 
flung himself into a memory of the girl 
he had left; the pure oval of her face, 
colorless save where it was crossed by 
the red line of her mouth; the wide, 
candid brows under the soft cloud of 
dark hair; the deep-violet eyes, now 
dreamy with the memory of her father’s 
words, now washed by that surging tide 
of tears, now raised to him in appeal 
and in surrender, now asking that ques- 
tion of God, of the universe, of fate— 
and now seeing in him an answer to 
that question, sent directly or indirectly 
by fate, or by the God of the universe. 


CHAPTER V. 


Brewster’s interview with the pris- 
oner was obtained through the interven- 
tion of Joshua Emmons, the lawyer who 
had been employed for the defense. As- 
cribing his interest in the case simply 
to his study of circumstantial evidence, 
Brewster made no assertion of his belief 
in the man’s innocence. 

“It’s hardly a case, though, of only 
circumstantial evidence,” the lawyer 
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explained. “The man’s guilty, without 
a shadow of doubt. I had no other 
idea from the beginning. Of course, I’d 
have been willing enough to try the old 
dodges of insanity or self-defense, or 
even this modern brainstorm, that some 
of you youngsters have invented, but 
the old fool wouldn’t have any of them. 
I even tried to get the fellow’s daugh- 
ter to help me to cook up an insanity 
case—the fact that he wouldn’t stand 
for it might have helped some—but she 
was as obstinate as the old man, so 
there was nothing to do but let the thing 
run its natural course. Of course, after 
the verdict was in, she came to me, and 
wanted to know if there wasn’t any 
chance of an appeal or something of 
that sort, but I just told her that that 
was rot, pure and simple. She’d lost 
the chance of saving her father when 
she had it, and his guilt was too obvious 
and apparent for any one to try to 
change the verdict, even if they had the 
money to pay for it.” 

“They haven’t any money, then?” 
Brewster asked the question with appar- 
ent indifference. 

“No,” Emmons answered. ‘That is, 
they have some sort of a small income, 
a few dollars a month from some money 
that the girl’s mother left her.” 

“The place is their own?” 

“Yep.” Emmons spoke with added 
interest. ‘Now, there’s a curious thing, 
if you care for odd ideas. Old Jabez 
Thorne, who owned most of that part 
of the town, was in love with the great- 
grandmother of this girl, grandmother 
of Prime’s wife. She wouldn't have 
anything to do with him, but, when he 
died, it was found that he had made a 
will in which he had directed that the 
woman—she had been married to some 
one else for nearly forty years, mind 
you—or any of her descendants who 


chose to live there, as long as there . 


were descendants, should have the place 
directly adjoining his own garden. So, 
of course, the girl’ll have the place as 
long as she lives, but she can’t sell it, or 
raise any money on it, even to save her 
father’s life. But, pshaw, what’d be 
the use of a new trial when there’s no 
new evidence to offer?” 


” 


“But new evidence 

“Oh, of course, new evidence’d save 
him even if he was in the chair, but, 
without it, nobody’d believe him inno- 
cent, even if God A’mighty came down 
and swore to it Himself.” The bell of 
the telephone on his desk rang sharply, 
and, listening for a moment to the voice 
at the other end of the wire, he added: 
“You can go to see him, but don’t talk 
to him about circumstantial evidence, 
or put new hope into him. It’s too late 
for anything of that sort now.” 

Brewster accepted his dismissal, and, 
as he traversed the few blocks that lay 
between the lawyer’s office and the jail, 
he felt, for the first time, oppressed by 
a sense of helplessness. Emmons had 
in no way convinced him of Prime’s 
guilt, but the fellow’s own certainty of 
the guilt of his client seemed to add a 
ponderous weight to his words. 

The evening before Brewster had 
talked with a number of men on the sub- 
ject. He had found no difficulty in 
leading the conversation to it, for it 
was uppermost in the minds of the 
townspeople. But, while one and all had 
expressed the same views that Emmons 
had, no one of them had produced the 
same effect upon Brewster. Neither 
had he, from any one of them, learned 
any new facts about the crime. 

There was no doubt at all but that 
the two men had traversed the narrow 
strip of woodland at practically the 
same time, that both had entered it, that 
only one had left it. If Prime were 
innocent—the presumption was only in 
3rewster’s mind—and if he did take the 
pathway that he claimed that he did 
take, he must have passed by the body 
of his friend within a few moments of 
that friend’s death. 

Without betraying an interest that he 
did not care to admit, Brewster could 
learn but little about the place where the 
murder had been committed. There 
were, of course, several paths through 
the woods, but the most direct was that 
upon which the victim’s body had been 
found, at the back of Zilpha Harding’s 
place. The others wound in and about, 
and no man, crossing the woods at 
night, would have chosen them. 
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The spot was spoken of as being be- 
hind Zilpha Harding's place, but, in real- 
ity, it was at some little distance from 
the old farmhouse where she lived 
alone, and she could have had no pos- 
sible knowledge of the crime. There 
had been no struggle of any kind, for 
the body had merely fallen sideways 
from the path upon which the old shoe- 
maker had been suddenly attacked from 
behind and stabbed to death without 
warning of any kind. In all probability, 
there had been no outcry of any kind. 

When Brewster had asked why Miss 
Harding had not been called as a wit- 
ness in the case, he was told that she 
had been questioned about it at first, 
that she was one of the first to be ques- 
tioned, but that she had declared that 
she had heard nothing, no sound of any 
kind throughout the night. 

All this information or lack of infor- 
mation Brewster reviewed as he ap- 
proached the jail, and all of it added its 
weight to Emmons’ words: ‘Without 
new evidence, nobody’d believe him in- 
nocent, even if God A’mighty came 
down and swore to it Himself.” 

The interview with Caleb Prime had 
no direct result. Brewster’s conviction 
of the man’s innocence was neither 
strengthened nor weakened; and the 
mystic beliefs that were repeated to him 
failed to touch him; the fact that he was 
rapturously accepted as a proof of those 
beliefs served only to irritate and annoy 
him. In the unsympathetic atmosphere 
of the barred cell, the man’s attitude to- 
ward life, toward the position in which 
he found himself, toward the crime of 
which he stood convicted, seemed the 
height of folly. 

When Brewster mentioned his visit to 
the daughter, the father said: 

“T think it was more for her sake 
than for my own that I was looking for 
some intervention that would keep me 
here on this earth with her.” 

Brewster remembered the clasped 
hands that had been raised to the door 
through which the girl had passed 
when she had left the witness stand, but 
even with that memory in his mind, the 
father’s words left him coldly unrespon- 
sive, wholly untouched even by that 


chilly sense of personal terror that had 
seized upon him when Margaret Prime 
had talked to him in the garden. 

The indirect result of Brewster’s visit 
to the jail was the privilege which he 
promptly accorded to himself of going 
again to the cottage on Curtis Street. 
Only twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since he had seen Margaret Prime, but, 
in that time, she had been so incessantly 
in his thoughts that it did not seem in 
any way strange to him that he should 
be hurrying to meet her, as though they 
had known each other for as many 
months. 

Something of the same cause may 
have won to a like result in her, for she 
was evidently expecting him, evidently 
watching for him. Running down the 
brick-paved walk to the garden gate, 
she came to meet him with both hands 
outstretched, but her first words were of 
her father: 

“You have seen him? 
come from him?” 

Her eyes fell for a moment before 
the greeting in his eyes, but the little 
flame of color that swept across her 
cheeks died quickly. At her belt she 
wore a small spray of white lilac. 

Touching it with the hand that he had 
released, she said: 

“T picked it this morning from the 
old bush in your mother’s garden.” 

Her words thrilled him. A new joy 
surged through him with the knowledge 
that she had entered his mother’s gar- 
den for his sake; that, thinking of him, 
she had plucked the blossom that she 
wore, but he forced his lips to say 
quietly : 

“In old Jabez Thorne’s garden?” 

“Oh, you know, then?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Emmons told me the old story this 
morning.” 

“You have seen Mr. Emmons?” The 
shudder with which she spoke the name 
was plainly visible. ‘He is so sure that 
my father is—is guilty. It seemed to 
me, all the time, that it was his certainty 
of it that impressed all those men more 
than anything else.” 

They had walked slowly up toward 
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“So you're Mary Thorne’s boy?” she said in greeting. 


the trellised arbor. Now they sat down, 
facing each other as they had the day 
before, but this time it was Brewster 
who leaned forward to decrease the 
space between them. 

“Nothing that he can say, nothing that 
any one can say, could convince me that 
your father is guilty. I had to see Em- 
mons to gain admission, to obtain per- 
mission to see your father.” 

“And you saw him? He told you? 
He knows now a 

“Yes, I saw him.” Brewster inter- 
rupted the eager questioning. He was 
determined to hold himself aloof from 
the subject that, the day before, had 
obtained such complete mastery over 
him. “He could not help me at all, 
though. You, I think, are the only one 
who can—you and, perhaps, Aunt Zil- 
pha Harding.” 

“Oh, she cannot help you,” the girl 
replied, with a little hopeless shake of 
her head. “She knows nothing what- 
ever about it.” 

“You have seen her yourself? You 
have asked her about it yourself?” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen her. I see her 
almost every day. I have asked her, 
too, about that night, but she would 





have told me without any asking if she 
had known anything, because ——” 

“Because ——” Brewster prompted 
when the girl’s voice stopped. 

“Because—oh, because I think—I am 
very sure that she loves me, and, if she 
knew anything that could help me, any- 
thing that would save dad she would 
tell me.” 

It was the first time that she had 
used any phrase save the formal “my 
father.” Brewster saw in it a little 
wave of self-surrender, of surrendering 
not only herself, but the little intimacies 
of her life to him, but he still warned 
himself that the time for wooing and 
winning had not come, and he made 
himself ask: 

“But if she knew 

This time it was she who snatched 
the phrase from him. 

“She cannot know anything against 
him,” she cried passionately. “For there 
is nothing against him.” 

“And yet,” Brewster mused aloud, “‘it 
seems curious that a definite human be- 
ing could have been there, so near to the 
scene of the crime, and yet have no 
knowledge of it.” 

“Oh, no, it is not curious,” she re- 
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turned. “You see she lives there all 
alone on the edge of the woods—in the 
woods really, and all the windows have 
heavy wooden shutters. The house it- 
self is very old, and has thick brick 
walls. No, she has often said to me 
that, when she closes her shutters at 
night, she shuts the whole world out 
because not even a sound from it can 
penetrate them.” 

“She comes here to see you some- 
times?” Brewster glanced involuntarily 
toward the gate, as though the woman 
in question might even at the moment be 
entering there. 

“No, she never leaves her own place,” 
the girl answered. “She is very old, you 
know, and—besides—she is—some peo- 
ple say that she is not quite right in her 
mind. She is as sane as anybody, but 
she is through with the world, she says. 
She has been this way, oh, for years, 
long before I can remember.” 

“T must see her.” Brewster spoke 
the thought aloud. 

“Oh, but you cannot. She will not 
see any one—any stranger—ever.” 

“But if I go to her house,”’ Brewster 
protested. 

“You mustn’t, though. She is pro- 
tected from every unwelcome intrusion 
by her dogs.’ 4 ; 

“Dogs?” questioned Brewster. “\What 
can an old woman like that want with 
dogs?” 

“Tt is all part of the same story,” she 
answered. ‘They are wolfhounds, and 
there are a dozen of them. Some peo- 
ple say—I have heard people say that 
Aunt Zilpha Harding would have money 
to leave behind her if she did not waste 
it all on food and meat for the dogs.” 

“There is a story, then, about this 
Aunt Zilpha Harding?” 

Brewster was yielding to the joy of 
hearing the girl’s lilting contralto voice, 
and, at the same time, seeking for any 
clew that might lead him in any direc- 
tion. 

AU suppose there is always a love 
story, ’way back in the very beginning 
of a life like hers—I mean a life of 
such seclusion, such exclusion of all 
living interests. But her love story was 
only a tragedy. She had a lover i 





“It was neither your father nor Mr. 
Masten?” Brewster’s abrupt question 
startled her. 

“Why, no,” she answered quickly. 
“She did not bce Mr. Masten at all, 
and my father is years younger than 
she is. She must be all of sev enty, and 
dad is only a little over fifty. She told 
me once that she had prayed that if ever 
she had a son, he might be like my 
father, like the little boy he was then. 
But that, of course, was when her lover 
was alive, just before they were to be 
married.” 

“The lover died ?” 

For the first time in his life, Brew- 
ster realized what the death of a lover 
or a loved one might mean, and his 
hands ached to bridge the little space 
that stretched between him and this girl 
whom he loved, to draw her to him, and 
hold her fast in a clasp that even death 
might not sever. 

“Yes, but that was not the tragedy,” 
she returned, and yet, even as she spoke 
the words, in her eyes that were fixed 
on his face, there dawned a new com- 
prehension of what death might mean. 
“The man became insane,” she hurried 
on, “just a few days before the wedding 
day, violently insane, so that, all 
strapped and bound, he had to be taken 
to an asylum. He was only there for a 
short time, though. It has always 
seemed to me that Aunt Zilpha might 
realize that she had that to be thankful 
for. There was a fire, and, in some 
way, two of the inmates escaped. One 
was caught, and taken back; but the 
other, Aunt Zilpha’s lover, was found 
dead down by the lock of the old canal. 
It was winter, you see, when he made 
his escape, and the body was not found 
until spring. She had him buried out 
in the old graveyard, where all her peo- 
ple had been buried, and I think, if it 
were not to visit his grave sometimes, 
that she would never leave her house.”’ 

“But what part do the dogs play in 
the story?” Brewster asked, after a si- 
lence in which he had watched the vary- 
ing emotions that crossed the girl’s face. 

“Only that the beginning of her pack 
was a huge wolfhound that had _ be- 
longed to her lover. He had sent it out 
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to her farm even before they were to be 
married because there were some pup- 
pies—the puppies were born at her 
farm—and it is because of that that she 
has always kept some of the descendants 
of the dogs; for the sentiment, and, per- 
haps, partly for protection.’ 

“Isn’t it curious that they were not 
disturbed by a murder so close to 
them?” Brewster's question was spoken 
aloud. 

“No; they sleep in the house.” 

“You are not afraid of them?” 

“Afraid of them—yes. But I do not 
suppose that they would hurt any one 
that they knew.” 

“Can't you take me to see her?” 

“She would not like me to take you to 
her house. I am very sure that she 
would not see you even if I took you 
there. Why, dad went with me once, 
to take some flowers to her, and she 
would not see even him.”’ 

“You say, though, that she loves 
you.” 

“Yes; I am very sure that she loves 
me.” 

“Well, if you were to tell her that I 
lo——” the word almost slipped from 
his lips—‘am very much interested in 
your father’s case; that I am trying to 
save him for your sake; and that I 
thought that perhaps she might help me 
and you, wouldn't she, even then, see 
me for just a moment—let me come to 
her house for just a moment?” 

“I can, of course, ask her,” she mur- 
mured softly, and the answer, low as it 
was, short as it was, seemed almost im- 
possible to utter. For she had heard 
the unfinished word, and knew that its 
echo lurked close to her own lips. Again, 
as on the previous day, the silence of 
the garden enveloped them, and only a 
venturesome bee boomed his way across 
the latticed arbor. From the enticing 
sweetness of the place, from the allur- 
ing proximity of the girl, Brewster saw 
safety only in flight. 

“Could you not see her to-day ? Might 
we not go there late this afternoon?” 

The questions were baldly spoken, all 
touch of sentiment sternly withheld 
from his voice, and her answer was 
spoken in the same tone: 


“T will ask her.” 

Only after he had been gone for a 
long time did Margaret Prime realize 
how little had been said or thought 
throughout the whole interview concern- 
ing her father and her father’s desper- 
ate plight. And only then, too, did she 
notice that the spray of lilac was gone 
from its resting place at her belt. It 
lay neither on the ground at her feet, 
nor on the brick-paved path where she 
had walked with him. Had it fallen 
from the pin that held it, and had he 
taken it? 

In quick confusion that was wholly 
penitent, and yet shot through with 
sweetness, she covered her face with 
both her hands. 

“But, dad, daddy, he will save you— 
surely, ‘surely, he will save you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The short shadows of the early after- 
noon lay lightly upon the garden’s beds 
when Brewster again presented himself 
at its gates. He saw at once that Mar- 
garet must have won the old woman’s 
consent to his visit, for she sat waiting 
for him in the trellised arbor, gowned 
in the same dark dress that she had 
worn at her father’s trial, her soft hair 
hidden by the large black hat, her eyes 
shaded by its brim. She waited, this 
time, for him to come to her, and 
neither of her gloved hands was raised 
in welcome. It was as though she, too, 
had realized that the time for wooing 
and winning, the time for surrender had 
not yet come. 

“She will see me, then?” It was his 
only greeting, and the eager interest in 
his voice, an interest that was solely for 
her father’s plight, made some amends 
for the morning’s lack. 

“She will see you—yes,” the girl an- 
swered. “It was not easy at first. As 
I had feared, she refused absolutely. 
She said that she knew nothing, that 
she could say nothing, that, even for 
my sake, she would not let any one 
enter her door, would not speak 
to any one. But I had taken her a 
bunch of flowers—not from this gar- 
den, but from the lilac bush that was 
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your mother’s. She knew your mother, 
it seems, and loved her just as she loves 
me. When I told her, just at the last, 
that you were the son of that Mary 
Thorne, she said that, for her sake, she 
would let you come. She said, too, that 
the last time that she had left her house 
it was to take a cutting from this bush 
here to send to your mother in Cali- 
fornia.” 

The soft voice died away, and Brew- 
ster sat absorbed in his own thoughts. 


It had started even then, this influence, ° 


this force that controlled him. Zilpha 
Harding herself had been a direct agent, 
a connecting wire in the mysterious cir- 
cle of events. And if she had—if it 
were, indeed, a reality, and not merely 
an obscure phantom of an idea, surely, 
then, Zilpha Harding must be an essen- 
tial atom of the whole. Possibly, even 
she herself was the 

With an eagerness now that excluded 
even the girl and his love for her, he 
sprang to his feet. 

“We cannot see her too soon, then,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Can't we go at once?” 

In silence they traversed the quiet 
streets, in silence they entered the 
woods. Its aisles were threaded by 
long shafts of yellow sunshine. On the 
ground that their feet touched, the 
shadows of new leaves ran to and fro 
like impish obstacles to their progress. 

But Brewster’s eyes were blind to all, 
blinded by the conviction that was tak- 
ing complete possession of him. He 
was then only agent of a force over 
which he had no control. All his actions 
were absolutely involuntary. He was 
merely working out the will of this all- 
pervading power in every act that he 
performed. 

He glanced at the girl who walked 
beside him. At the instant, her eyes 
were raised to his, and, if he had cared 
to, he might have read love in their 
liquid depths. But he refused to read, 
to see. Even love might be directed by 
this unseen power. He might love only 
whom and where this power chose. 

Was old Jabez Thorne and his absurd 
will the beginning of this thread that 
had drawn him here—to meet this girl, 
to save her father from his tragic fate? 
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But Jabez Thorne could have been only 
an atom like himself, only an atom in 
the revolving cycle of atoms moved by 
this supernatural force. And, if the 
force worked for good, so did it also 
work for evil. Was it not, through the 
direct agency of Zilpha Harding, draw- 
ing him to her to compass her destruc- 
tion? 

He realized suddenly, then, that, 
wholly subconsciously, he had formed 
the conclusion that in Zilpha Harding 
he would find the clew he sought, or 
even that in her own person he would 
find the criminal whose conviction 
would set Caleb Prime free. 

They were approaching the high wire 
fence that surrounded, apparently, the 
entire Harding place, and their arrival 
was announced by the baying of, it 
seemed, a hundred dogs. Brewster was 
very sure that even he would have been 
driven by them from his purpose had 
he sought, alone, an interview with the 
old woman. 

To an unprejudiced eye the house 
might not have seemed to differ from 
any of the old farmhouses, built at 
about the same time, and scattered in 
and about through the adjacent coun- 
try. But Brewster shivered involun- 
tarily as he looked at the uncompromis- 
ing brick walls that lifted their four 
sides past the tops of the second-story 
windows, and supported the sharply 
sloping gabled roof. Boarded shutters, 
from which the paint had long been 
worn away, closed every opening on the 
second floor, and hung loosely from the 
slatted interstices in the ends of the 
gable. Even on the first floor, every 
window was guarded in the same way, 
except the two that opened on either 
side of the front door, and here the 
shutters, with their heavy bars, hung 
ready to be drawn at night. 

The slight movement of a curtain 
hanging at one of these windows at- 
tracted his attention. Immediately a 
shrill whistle was heard. On the in- 
stant the dogs that had been flinging 
themselves tumultuously at the gate 
turned and rushed up to the door, which 
opened and admitted them. 

“It is quite safe now,” Margaret ex- 
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claimed. “She will 
lock them up in the 
attic until we leave.” 

“It was she who 
whistled?” Brewster 
asked. 

“Yés; she 15 all 
alone, you know. | 
keep her provided 
with those whistles, 
because I myself am 
horribly afraid of the 
dogs.” 

Brewster's idea 
that in Aunt Zilpha 
Harding he might find 
a criminal, a mur- 
derer even, was 
doomed to disappoint- 
ment. She was small, 
and _ shriveled, and 
shrunken, apparently 
as incapable of direct- 
ing a weapon or send- 
ing it home as would 
have been a child of 
five. Wisps of white 
hair were drawn back 
from a brow plowed 
deep with wrinkles, and the sunken 
cheeks were furrowed as a spring hill- 
side washed by a torrent of rain. 

Like a gnarled bough of oak wood 
she looked, save for her eyes, that were 
distinctly alive, determinedly alive. And 
never once throughout this first visit did 
those eyes leave Brewster’s face. In- 
tent as he was upon finding some answer 
to the problem that he had set himself 
to solve, he looked at her again and 
again, but always he was confronted 
by that fixed, determined stare. 

“So you’re Mary Thorne’s boy,” she 
said in greeting. Her voice was high 
and dry, like the top notes of a reed 
whistle. ‘She was dear to me once. 
She sent me that.” 

She laid a bit of cardboard in his 
hand that, redolent of lavender and an- 
cient spice, still seemed to hold the per- 
fume of white lilacs. Margaret Prime, 
looking over his shoulder, saw the 
round-eyed, round-faced baby, and, un- 
der it, in a faint, delicate writing, the 
name—Richard Thorne Brewster. A 

II 





“Caleb Prime ain't going to hang just yet, is he?” 


wave of scarlet crossed her face, but 
it was seen by neither of her compan- 
ions, for each was intent upon the other. 
She took the photograph from Brew- 
ster’s unresisting fingers, held it for a 
moment or two, and then, still unno- 
ticed, slipped it between the buttons of 
the shirt waist that she wore. 

“You don’t favor her much, do you?” 
the dry old voice went on. ‘You're a 
Brewster, through and through. But 
it was the Thornes who knew how to 
love. They knew that, anyway, from 
old Jabez down, as I guess Margaret 
and her mother have thanked fortune 
for many a time. You’re like as two 
peas to your grandpa—Ricky Brewster, 
we used to call him, ‘cause he wouldn’t 
hear to Dick.” 

3rewster moved uneasily under the 
glittering stare of the old eyes. 

“Margaret told you why I wanted to 
see you?” 

It was the first time that he had 
spoken the girl’s name aloud, and the 
very unconsciousness with which it 
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slipped from him showed to her listen- 
ing ears how intimately a part of his 
thoughts she was. Again the wave of 
scarlet crossed her face, and now she 
pressed a little closer to her heart the 
tiny cardboard face of the baby, Rich- 
ard Thorne Brewster. 

“Yes, she told me, and I told her that 
I wouldn’t see you for that reason. 
Lord knows I’d help the child if I 
could.” Her eyes did not waver from 
Brewster’s face, and yet a faint inflec- 
tion of tenderness in the voice seemed 
to direct it toward Margaret, who sat 
by her side on the old horsehair sofa. 
“Td help Caleb Prime, too, if I could. 
I knew him once, when he was a baby. 
But I don’t know anything to help either 
one of them. I can’t tell anything more 
than I have told, and that is that I didn’t 
hear sound of any kind on the night 
when the murder was done. There’s no 
sound that could be made that’d come 
into this house after the shutters are 
closed. I told Margaret that I wouldn't 
see you. Then she said you were Mary 
Thorne’s boy, and it came to me I'd 
like to see you—just once—on her ac- 
count.” 

There was the sound of a light 
scratching at the door, and it seemed 
to Brewster that, for an instant, the old 
woman’s attention was directed away 
from himself, but the grin that widened 
the cavern of her mouth may have ac- 
counted for the change in her expres- 
sion. 

“They won’t hurt you,” she said. 
“You needn’t be afraid of them. They 
never come in here. They know it’s 
time to feed ’em, I guess.” 

Margaret rose, and Brewster followed 
her example. He had learned nothing, 
he had gained nothing from his visit, 
and he was thinking only of his own 
disappointment. In the darkened en- 
try he felt a clawlike grasp on his arm; 
he was conscious that the glittering eyes 
were peering up into his face, and he 
heard the whisper: 

“Caleb Prime ain’t going to hang just 
yet, is he?” 

He would have stopped to elaborate 
the negative answer that he made, to 
question her again, but he had already, 





crossed the threshold, and she closed the 
door upon him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Why do you suppose she asked me 
that?” Brewster demanded of his com- 
panion, when they had passed the wire 
fence, and were threading their way 
through the woods. 

The sun had set, and there were no 
longer any golden shafts of light, any 
moving shadows. Creeping fast upon 
them was the gray twilight. The girl 
did not answer him. Turning to look 
at her, he saw that tears were racing 
over her white cheeks, that she was 
shivering with cold or fright. He took 
her hand, and even through her glove he 
felt it icy cold. He drew it into the 
shelter of his arm. 

“Oh, don’t you see,” she gasped, be- 
tween the sobs that choked her, “‘she 
knows that—then—I will be all alone— 
even as she is. She asked me to-day 
what I would do—if—if—any one 
cared for me—and—and that is what 
she meant, now—how soon would I be 
all alone.” 

“You will never be alone.” 

His arm encircled her, but she shrank 
from him even while her fingers 
clutched the sleeve of his coat. 

“Oh, not here!” she cried. ‘‘Not 
now.” 

He released her at once, but again 
he drew her hand into its resting place 
on his arm, and with his other hand held 
it there. He did not speak again; 
neither did she. Like two shadows of 
the twilight they moved through the 
woods, out across the stretch of mead- 
owland that held the trees from the 
town, and up the deserted street. The 
latch of the garden gate clicked loudly ; 
the gate itself creaked noisily, and their 
footsteps on the  brick-paved path 
echoed through the sleeping garden. 
Only when they reached the steps did 
he speak: 

“Will you forgive me? Will you say 
that you forgive me? I know that I 
ought not to have spoken, that we must 
not think of love now. But you will still 
let me help you? Then, when all this 
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trouble is over, when you know me bet- 
ter, you will let me tell you—you will 
let me ask you a 

“Oh, is there anything to tell?’ she 
cried. “Anything to ask? There, in 
those horrible woods i 

She shuddered violently, and the small 
white hands from which she had drawn 
the gloves were nervously clasped and 
unclasped. 

For a second only he held her hands, 
holding her quite away from him, and 
then he drew her close. Like a tired 
child she clung to him, sobbing convul- 
sively. It was not so that he had 
dreamed of wooing and winning a bride. 
It was not in such a manner that the 
maiden of his dreams had yielded to his 
first embrace. But now he was thank- 
ful that she came to him at all, that she 
turned to him for help, that she did not 
send him quite away from her. 

Suddenly she drew back, and, in the 
darkness, he could see that her white 
face was raised to his, that her eyes 
were looking intently at him. She held 
his two hands in both of hers. 

“Surely—surely, it cannot be wrong! 
Haven’t you come to me when I need 
you so desperately? .ilaven’t you been 
sent to him when almost every hope was 
gone—when every earthly hope was 
gone? Surely—surely—it cannot be 
wrong for me to love you as I do!” 

“Do you love me, then?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Do I love you?” She spoke each 
word softly, separately. Then she lifted 
her hands, clasped them behind his head, 
and drew it down. “Dol love you? Do 
you need to ask me that?” 

With the last word her lips were given 
in complete surrender up to his. 

The yellow moon found them sitting, 
with hands close clasped, in the shelter 
of the latticed arbor. The white gar- 
den moths fluttered close, and were mo- 
lested by no whispering breath. The 
perfumes of the garden stole up to 
them, dominated, as it seemed to both, 
by the fragrance of the white lilac. 

Once she said: “I always told dad that 
love, if ever love should come to me, 
would come by way of the old garden. 
The only flowers that I have ever 








tended have been those that he brought 
from there.” 

He did not answer her directly, but 
after a time he stood up, and drew her 
up with him. 

“Shall we walk in the old garden? 
he asked. 

With his arm about her, she clinging 
to him, they entered through a gap in 
the hedge, and went slowly toward the 
white lilac bush. Standing near it, he 
told her of his first pilgrimage to the 
place, of his remembrance there of his 
mother’s words. 

“And see, dear,” he continued, “how 
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‘very curious it was that I should have 


happened just then to remember Zilpha 
Harding’s name when I[ was going to 
hear it so soon; when I was going to be 
brought so directly into connection with 
Zilpha Harding.” Twice he had spoken 
the name. Now he repeated it a third 
time: ‘‘Zilpha Harding! I know that 
she can help us. It seems to me that I 
have known from the very first that she 
could. I am sure, in spite of what she 
said to-day, that she could throw some 
light upon the subject, the light that we 
need. Listen 

But it was he himself who seemed to 
listen, for he stood there silently while 
his thoughts rushed tumultuously one 
after the other. 

“Of course, that is it!’ he cried at 
last. “Listen! Will you do exactly 
what I tell you to do?” 

“Why, of course,” she answered, giv- 
ing him her hand. 

“Even if it is something that you do 
not understand—something that seems 
to you not quite—why, not quite hon- 
orable ?” 

“Why, of course,’ she answered 
again; “if you ask me to do it.” 

“Well, listen, then. To-morrow 
morning I will come for you again, and 
we will go to Zilpha Harding’s.” 

“But not again,” she interrupted. 
“She will not see you again.” 

“Tf I ask you?” he returned. “I must 
see her again—and alone. You must go 
with me. She must see us there to- 
gether. She will call in the dogs. We 
will enter the place together, and then 
you must slip away. I will see her, and 
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I will speak to her alone. You know— 
you have heard that the strongest chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link. 
The weakest link in this chain of evi- 
dence against your father is the fact 
that neither he nor you can remember 
that you did return the knife to him. 
Now, believe me, for I am very sure of 
what I say. You did not return the 
knife to him. You left it at Zilpha 
Harding’s. She, solely from her mor- 
bid dread of publicity, has refused to 
admit that fact. She probably threw it 
out from her door. She undoubtedly 
has no idea who used it. But, living 
there alone as she does, no one else but 
she herself could have taken the knife 
from her house. She knows that your 
father did not have the knife. I know 
that I can force her to give that testi- 
mony, and the chain that holds him 
bound, strong as it is, will snap.” 

She looked at him with wondering 
eyes. 

“You speak as though you knew that 
this were so, as though you were very 
sure of it.” 

“T do know,” he asserted. ‘I do not 
know how I know. But the idea—only 
a vague surmise up to this moment— 
that she does know something that she 
will not tell, that she is well aware of 
the fact that you left the knife at her 
house, has become a definite certainty in 
my brain. I know that I am right. 
And now, dear heart : 

He turned with her toward the break 
in the hedge. 

“Oh, let it be good night here,” she 
cried. 

Under the shadowy, perfumed bless- 
ing of the old lilac, he kissed her eyes, 
her lips, her hair, and so let her go while 
he stood out in the clear moonlight until 
she had reached the cottage, until he 
heard her door close. Then he stepped 
back into the shadow, and laid his cheek 
against the gnarled old bark of the tree. 

“Mother, mother,” he whispered. 

For it seemed to him now, in the 
wonderful joy of the love that had come 
to him, that his mother was as close to 
him as she had been when he stood by 
her side, and heard her say: 

“It is a piece of the very same bush, 
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dear. Aunt Zilpha Harding sent it to 


me.” ; 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Margaret met him with outstretched 
hands, but her eyes were troubled. 

“It does not seem right to me,” she 
said, speaking as though their conversa- 
tion had not been interrupted by the 
hours of the night; revealing, perhaps, 
that those hours had, for her, been filled 
with that conversation and the thoughts 
that it evoked. ‘“How can you be so 
sure that I left the knife there? She 
will never forgive me if I trick her in 
this way. And I am her only connecting 
link with the outside world.” 

“And she holds the link that, in its 
breaking, will set your father free,” he 
returned. “How can I be so sure? 
How have I been brought into this? 
How have I been brought to you? Can 
I tell? Can you tell? I am yielding to 
this knowledge just as I have yielded to 
all the rest. You said, last night, that 
you would do whatever I asked if I 
asked it.” 

“Oh, I am going to do it,” she an- 
swered, her hand already on the latch of 
the garden gate. ‘But you must not 
mind if—why, if it troubles me.” 

In spite of the tense emotions which 
contrclled him, Brewster laughed aloud. 

“My Puritan conscience is newly 
born, or, perhaps, it is only roused from 
a long sleep by some essence that has 
crept into my being, in this home of my 
Puritan ancestors. But I hope and pray 
that it may never grow to the strength 
and size of yours. I am not going to 
hurt the woman, child, not even in her 
feelings. I shall not even force upon 
her an interview with any ruthless 
stranger from the outside world—ex- 
cept myself. She will only need to sign 
her name, or make her mark upon a 
statement which I shall write. I prom- 
ise you, dear, that in no jot or tittle will 
I harm her or any of her possessions. 
You left the knife upon that round table 
in the center of Zilpha Harding’s room, 
and all—everything that I shall do will 
be to win from her an admission of that 
fact.” 

“But suppose you force upon her the 
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suggestion that I did leave the knife 
there, suppose you make her sign a 
statement that is not true, for I do not 
remember: Suddenly she stopped 
short, and stared at him with eyes full 
of anguished terror. “Oh, it is not pos- 
sible that I remember now that I did 
leave “the knife there! Dad—oh, dad 
was reading some old letters of my 
mother’s when I got home, and i 

In the sheltering shadows of the 
woods, he drew her close to him. 

“Hush, dear,” he whispered. 
must not think of that—now.” 

She struggled vainly against his en- 
circling arms, against his comforting 
words. 

“But if I did leave it there, why has 
she not said so? Why did she keep it 
from me? Why did she throw it away, 
when she must have known it was 
mine? Why has she denied it all this 
time, when she knows—knows that by 
admitting it she could save dad? Oh, 
why didn’t dad remember that he was 
reading those letters? Why didn’t I 
remember ?” 

“Wait, wait, for all those answers, 
child. I cannot tell you. You say that 
people think that the woman is crazy. 
Undoubtedly she is. No sane person 
would live as she does. No one could 
live as she has lived for half a century, 
almost, and not go mad. We need not 
concern ourselves with the cause or 
reason of any of her acts. It is only 
for us to make her admit the one fact.” 

Now it was she who hurried him for- 
ward. Just before they reached the 
gate, however, she stopped abruptly. 

“If she should hurt you, though,” she 
cried. 

“How could she hurt me, sweet- 
heart?” he laughed. ‘What could a lit- 
tle dried-up wisp of skin and bone like 
that do to me?” 

In the pride of his size and strength 
he drew a tittle away from her, but be- 
fore she could gain reassurance from 
either the baying of the hounds an- 
nounced their arrival at the gate. 








“You 


As on the previous day, Brewster saw _ 


the slight movement of the curtain, but 
now the shrill whistle did not follow. 
The dogs sprang angrily at the heavy 
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gate. Margaret shrank back in terror, 
and it was, perhaps, terror that lent the 
shrillness to her voice that rose above 
the babel of the brutes: 

“Aunt Zilpha! Oh, Aunt Zilpha!”’ 

Only silence answered her. The gate 
shook under the savage onslaught of the 
dogs. 

“Aunt Zilpha! Aunt Zilpha!” 

Again the shrill voice rang out, sharp 
and clear. This time it was answered 
by two short, sharp blasts of the whistle. 

Instantly the dogs turned, rushed to 
the house, and, as on the day before, 
were admitted. But the door closed fast 
upon them. Shaking with terror, Mar- 
garet opened the gate, and she and 
Brewster approached the house. For a 
long time there was no answer to her re- 
peated knocking, to her repetition of 
Zilpha Harding’s name; but at last the 
door opened only wide enough to let the 
woman’s high, reedlike voice be heard. 

“Go away!” it cried. “I will not see 
you again. I told you that I would see 
him only once.” 

But Brewster had thrown his strength 
against the door, and opened it wide 
enough to admit himself. He closed it 
quickly, and held it as determinedly shut 
upon Margaret’s entreaties as Zilpha 
Harding had held it. Behind the glitter 
of the old eyes that confronted him, he 
saw a flash of rage or terror. This he 
did not stop to analyze, but drew the 
woman quickly into the room where 
they had sat the day before. 

“T am not going to hurt you,” he said 
sharply. ‘But you must listen to me. 
You must answer me.” 

“Hurt me!” she shrilled. “TI am not 
afraid of you. But I told you yester- 
day that I had said all that I knew. 
Why have you come again?” 

“Because you ‘did not tell me all that 
you knew, because I am determined to 
save the father of the girl I love ee 

“You love her?” she interrupted 
shrilly. ‘‘Well, marry her then—take 
her away! She will have love to con- 
sole her for her father’s death.” 

Brewster wondered if it was his own 
imagination that infused the weird, high 
voice with an accent of relief. 

“Love will not console her for a fa- 
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ther’s shameful death,’ he answered 
sternly. ‘Even if she were to marry, 
even if any man would marry her, love 
—neither his love nor her love—could 
clear that father’s name from shame in 
the eyes of the children that would be 
born to her.” 

“You mean that you would not marry 
her?” she cackled mirthlessly. ‘The 
Thornes don’t love in that fashion, boy. 
3ut I said that you didn’t favor the 
Thornes, didn’t I? You’re Ricky Brew- 
ster, through and through.” 

“Listen to me!” he commanded short- 
ly, and, even as the glitter of her eyes 
held him, so the determination in his 
forced her attention. “On the day of 
the murder of Jim Masten, Margaret 
Prime came here to bring you flowers— 
snowdrops, they were. She sat with 
you for a time, as she always did, and 
when she left the knife that she had 
been taking home to her father lay on 
the table here.” 

He brought his hand heavily down 
upon the table near which he stood. The 
woman, seized apparently by an access 
of terror, shrank from him as though 
the blow had fallen upon herself. 

“No, no!” she shrieked. “She did not 
leave it there. I say that she did not 
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Again and again he knocked. 


leave the knife! I did not see the knife! 
She took it with her.” 

“You lie, and yout know you lie!” 

Brutally he spoke, and brutally he 
seized her by the shoulders, but his fin- 
gers seemed to close only over the dried 
bones of a skeleton. Instinctively they 
released their hold. The woman’s eyes 
never left his face, and into them now 
there crept a leer, cruel and crafty. 
Stealthily she moved a pace away from 
him 

“And what if I do lie?” Had the 
voice been younger, it would have 
snarled. Now it rattled in its reedy 
notes. 

“T ask your pardon.” Brewster fol- 
lowed her stealthy movement. “I spoke 
with needless excitement. All that I 
want is your statement that the knife 
was left here, that Margaret Prime did 
not take it with her, that it was never 


‘put into the possession of Caleb Prime. 


I know that all those facts are true. 
You must admit that they are true. You 
must either promise me that you will 
make those admissions to the proper 
authorities, or you must sign, here and 
now, a statement that I will write out 
for you.” 

Again she had made that stealthy 
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movement away from him toward the 
door. Again he had followed her. 

“You know it, do you?” she shrilled. 
“And you'll maybe know it better when 
I’ve told you that it’s true. She did 
leave the knife lying there.” 

“Then why in God’s name haven't 
you said so before?” he began. 

“The knowledge will be of little use 
to you, though, to you and your pretty 
sweetheart. Why didn’t you stay away 
from me? Why didn’t you leave me 
alone ?” 

She had turned from him now, and, 
faster than it would have seemed pos- 
sible, she ran along the hall and up the 
stairs. Thinking only that she was seek- 
ing safety in flight, that she would hide 
from him, he followed fast upon her 
steps, up to the second floor, where only 
a dim twilight permitted him to see that 
she had mounted still higher on up to 
the attic. He was so close upon her 
heels that he could have caught the arm 
that flung wide a door at the top of the 
steps. 

“At him, Buck, Dan, Nell—at him, 
all of you!” Her voice was shrill as a 
whistle. 

Brewster had only a second in which 
to see the hounds crouched upon the 
attic floor, only a second in which to 
brace himself for their attack, but in 
that second he saw in their midst a 
groveling human thing, on all fours, like 
the beasts, and chained to a staple in the 
floor. 

“Hello, Rick! Down, Nell; down, 
Buck! Don’t you know Ricky Bréw- 
ster yet?” 

To the note of childish authority in 
the cracked old voice, the dogs yielded 
instant obedience. Out from the matted 
gray beard that covered the face upon 
which Brewster stared aghast, came a 
cackling laugh. 

“She’s got me tied up ’cause I ran 
away; but we can play chucks, Rick, if 
you’ve got your knife. She took mine 
away ‘cause The vacant eyes 
drooped, and the crouching figure shud- 
dered convulsively. “I dunno why she 
took it, but she pulled my shirt off, and 
poured cold water on me just—’cause— 
say, ma, you tell Ricky Brewster why 
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you took my knife away from me. Or, 
let’s play mumblety—mumblety—I don’t 
even know what it is that I want to play 
now that Ricky’s come!” 

With sudden, convulsive sobs, the 
thing that was a living, human creature 
threw himself at full length upon the 
floor. 

Brewster, horrified, and yet dimly 
conscious that he had known all the time 
that this would be the solution, turned 
toward the woman who had brought 
him up here, not to reveal the story 
of Masten’s murder, but to mete out to 
him a hideous death in which her tragic 
secret might be again hidden. 

She lay at his feet, no longer sturdy 
and gnarled like an oaken branch, but 
limp and futile as a pile of brown oak 
leaves. As easily as he would have 
lifted a sack of leaves, he picked her 
up, and, after he had closed the door 
upon the room, its pitiful secret, and 
the guardians of the secret, he carried 
her down the stairs, and laid her upon 
the horsehair sofa. 

He went to the front door, and, open- 
ing it, saw Margaret crouching on the 
upper step, even as the wretched human 
thing had crouched on the attic floor, 
even as the old woman had crouched at 
his feet. But the girl was kneeling only 
in abject terror of the thing that might 
be happening behind the heavy panels of 
that closed door, behind the wooden 
shutter of that gloomy house. When 
she heard his voice she sprang to her 
feet, and flung her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, you are safe!” she cried. “You 
are safe! I was so hideously afraid. I 
tried to remember that you had said that 
she could not hurt you, and then, all at 
once, | remembered the dogs—that they, 
too, were shut in with you, and I—oh, 
I nearly died of terror.” 

‘Dearest, dearest,” he soothed her, “I 
am safe; yes, and in spite of the dogs 

” For the first time he shuddered 
at the memory of the hideous death with 
which he had been confronted. “But 
that is not for us to think of now. Your 
father is saved, but you must help me 
here. You must be very brave; you 
must not be frightened by anything that 
you may see or hear.” 
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“Aunt Zilpha ” She would have 
asked if Aunt Zilpha had remembered, 
had admitted at last, but Brewster in- 
terrupted the question. 

“She needs your help.” 

He spoke quietly, and led the girl into 
the dim room. When she saw the old 
woman’s body on the sofa, she cried: 

“Ts she dead?” 

“She has only fainted, I think,” he an- 
swered, “and we must bring her to. 
Then you must sit here, and, as I ques- 
tion her, you must write down all that 
I ask, all that she says.” 

With steady fingers she carried out 
all of Brewster’s directions, with little 
tender caresses she greeted the old wom- 
an’s returning consciousness, but Zilpha 
Harding’s first act was to repulse the 
girl, her first words attacked Brewster. 

“If I had supposed that he’d recog- 
nize you I’d have brought them down, 
and they’d have torn you and your 
knowledge to bits.” 

The girl, who had been kneeling by 
the sofa, shrank back, and, still on her 
knees, crept farther away. 

“What does she mean?” she gasped. 

“Tt does not matter, dearest,’ Brew- 
ster answered, raising her. “Here, take 
this pencil and my notebook, and write, 
as I told you, my questions and her an- 
swers.” 

But Zilpha Harding was already 
speaking, and Brewster himself wrote 
down the words: 

“No, it does not matter. Nothing 
matters now.” 

Margaret Prime bent over her, gaz- 
ing at her with horror-stricken eyes, 
and, from that moment, it was the girl’s 
pitiless, passionate voice that interro- 
gated, examined, and cross-examined 
this witness, whose words were wrung 
from her against her will, drawn forth 
by the young force that controlled her 
will. As carefully, as impartially as 
though he were only a court stenog- 
rapher, Brewster wrote them down. 

“You mean that you tried to have 
your dogs kill him? That you would 
have let them tear him to pieces? And 
you knew that I loved him? Why, why 
did you do it?” 

“He knew that you had left the knife 





here,” the sullen voice answered. “He 
knew that I had seen it on the table. He 
knew that I had left it there—where it 
could be found.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that I had 
left it here when I asked you? Why 
did you say that you had not seen it, 
that you knew nothing about it when 
they came and asked you?” 

“T lied to you and to them to save 
Ben, as I have lied all these years to 
save him—to keep him with me.” 

“Ben? You mean Benjamin Arm- 
strong? He is dead; he died when you 
were a young, young girl.” 

“He did not die then. He is not dead 
now, and they—they shall not take him 
from me, whatever he has done.” 

“He is here? He has been here all 
these years? But the man whom they 
found dead in the lock? The man you 
buried here on the farm? Who was 
he ?” 

“Ben had killed him, and—he changed 
clothes with it, and threw it into the 
canal. He came directly to me.” 

“And you hid him? You had him 
hidden here, even when you buried that 
other man?” : 

“Yes, I hid him. I loved him, but— 
I was horribly afraid of him, and he— 
he told me to chain him to that staple in 
the floor. He helped me to chain him 
there; and I kept him there, chained 
there for thirty years, and he had only 
me and the dogs. It was for him that I 
kept the dogs, so that he might have 
them for company—and—so that—peo- 
pl¢ would think, if they heard any noises 
in the house that it was the dogs; so 
that I might buy meat and food, and 
people would think that it was for the 
dogs.” 

“But it is more than thirty years since 
he—since he was found, since he disap- 
peared.” 

“Yes, but, in that time, he had out- 
grown all his violence. He was just 
like a little boy—a very little boy—and 
so I was not afraid of him any longer. 
Even when I took the chain away he 
did not want to leave the attic. He 
seemed to be afraid to leave the place, 
afraid of the stairs, of everything he 
was not used to in all those thirty years.” 
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“He has never left the attic in all this 
time? He has been shut in there all 
this time, while you have lived here 
alone? He was there, even when I was 
down here in this room with you?” 

“Never until For the first 
time the thin voice broke. 

“Never until?’ The commanding 
voice prompted. 

“Never until—that night.” 

“That night?” The repetition of the 
words was wholly involuntary, for the 
truth in all its naked horror had flashed 
into her mind. “Oh, I must have light 
and air,” she cried. “I am suffocating 
with the agony of it all.” 

3rewster rose, and opened wide the 
window. The strong white sunlight 
poured into the room. The warm air 
flooded it. But the mistress of it seemed 
to notice neither. She lay still, answer- 
ing like an automaton to the strings of 
passion in the girl’s voice. 

“You must not lose it now,” Brew- 
ster cautioned. 

“T shall not,” she answered. ‘But it 
does not seem to me that I can bear to 
hear her speak of it.” 

As though the old woman were in- 
deed an automaton, devoid of sense and 
hearing, they interchanged the words, 
but when Margaret bent over her again 
she answered the last question that had 
been addressed directly to her. 

“That night—yes.” 

“He came downstairs that night?” 

“Fes.” 

“And you did not hear him?” 

“No; there had never been need of 
my hearing him at night.” 

“And he found my father’s knife?” 

“Yes; he had not seen a knife before 
—not since he killed the man who was 
found in the lock.” 

“And the dogs did not bark because 
they knew him?” 

“Yes, they knew him.” 

“And he went out and killed Mr. 
Masten?” 

“He killed the first person he met. 
He might have killed your father. He 
would have killed me if he had seen me 
—after he found the knife.” 

“He came back to you after. 

“He came dire-ly back to me. I 
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heard him when he went back into the 
attic. I heard the dogs because they 
were wild when they smelled the blood 
that was on him. He was—the way he 
was at first; but he crouched down by 
the chain so—so that I could put it on 
again. I—burned his _ clothes—and 
washed him—and that is all that he re- 
members of it. He has been quiet ever 
since, just like the little boy again.” 

“And you—you BS 

The strain on the girl’s nerves had 
been too great. A convulsive sob choked 
her words. Turning toward Brewster, 
she stumbled, and fell into the arms that 
he held out to her. Half carrying her, 
half leading her, he drew her out onto 
the steps in front of the door, and, still 
holding her in his arms, sat with her 
upon the bench that stood at one side. 
The fresh air revived her, but still she 
clung, shuddering, to him. Neither of 
them noticed the hand that noiselessly 
closed the heavy wooden shutters that 
Brewster had flung open, nor heard the 
bar that was softly drawn into place. 

“It is beyond every horror that ever 
was imagined,” the girl cried passion- 
ately. “Oh, how has she endured it all, 
how has she endured it all this time?” 

She was answered, not by Brewster, 
but by Zilpha Harding herself: 

“IT have endured it as I will endure 
it to the very end.” 

Even as she spoke the words she 
closed the door upon them, and fas- 
tened the heavy iron bolts that held it. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Brewster laid the notes that he had 
made before Robert Jocelyn, the attor- 
ney for the people and the State, and 
said simply: “I have here the evidence 
in the case of Caleb Prime.” 

“There is no evidence needed in that 
case, Mr. ” He glanced at the card 
that had preceded Brewster’s. entrance 
into his office. “Mr. Brewster. There 
is no shadow of doubt of the man’s guilt 
in any one’s mind.” 

The fellow’s hectoring of Margaret 
Prime was still hot in Brewster’s mem- 
ory, and he now returned, with quiet 
insolence : 
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“If you will read the story that I have 
brought to you, I think that you will see 
that there can be no possible doubt in 
any one’s mind of Caleb Prime’s inno- 
cence.” 

“That is entirely impossible,” the 
State returned, through its representa- 
tive, for the State must, of necessity, be 
tenacious of its opinion, formally ex- 
pressed through its representative. 

“T believe that it is the duty of the 
State to hear any evidence that may be 
placed before it at any time,’ Brewster 
returned quietly. 

“If it is properly presented—yes.” 

“If you will read the story there, pos- 
sibly you can tell me how it may be 
properly presented to the State.” 

‘Emmons is the fellow to take it to,” 
growled Jocelyn, glancing impatiently at 
the clock. 

“T dare say it would have been more 
regular to take it to him, but, for rea- 
sons of my own, which I cannot very 
well express’—the tension of Brew- 
ster’s fists was mercifully hidden from 
his opponent’s eyes by the pockets into 
which they were thrust—“I preferred to 
bring it to you.” 

Jocelyn glanced at the notes. 

“Might I ask of what interest the case 
is to you?” 

“Primarily, an aversion to a convic- 
tion based on circumstantial evidence. 
Secondarily, a desire which, doubtless, 
is common to every intelligent American 
citizen, to see justice administered just- 
ly. I was present at Caleb Prime’s 
trial.” 

“Even if this—evidence—were of suf- 
ficient weight to reopen the case,” the 
lawyer began. 

“The evidence there is of sufficient 
weight to free Caleb Prime immediately 
from every suspicion of crime, even in 
the minds of the most prejudiced,” in- 
terrupted Brewster. 

“That is entirely impossible,” the 
State returned once more, still tenacious 
of the opinion it had expressed and 
proved, the opinion it was ready to act 
upon, to set its final seal upon. 

But, even while its representative 
spoke the words, his eyes were running 
over the short, typewritten pages that 


Brewster had had transcribed from the 
notes he had made. With the well-oiled 
vocal modulation that is essential to a 
political candidate for the people’s favor, 
the lawyer’s next words were spoken: 

“Tt would seem unfortunate that, in 
cases of this kind, the goddess is blind- 
folded, Mr. Brewster.” 

3rewster refused the offered concilia- 
tion. 

“Tt should be the duty of the law and 
its purveyor, especially in cases of this 
kind, to lift the bandages, not to draw 
them closer.” 

The intent and purpose of this speech 
were so plainly apparent that, when the 
lawyer spoke again, the aggression in 
his voice was purely personal, in no way 
upholding the dignity of the State: 

“It has not suggested itself to you, I 
suppose, Mr. Brewster, that this story 
might easily be discredited in any court 
of justice. It is a pretty bit of work, 
prettily conceived and prettily executed. 
But this Zilpha Harding is, I believe, a 
half-witted creature, who has _ lived 
alone for some half century, more or 
less. I have heard, too, of her interest 
in the daughter of this fellow who has 
been convicted of murder. The daugh- 
ter’s interest in the father is obvious. 
You, the author of this story, are un- 
doubtedly interested in the daughter. A 
maniac lover, concealed in an attic for 
half a century, more or less, while be- 
longing more suitably in the world of 
romance than in a court of justice, still 
is a capital tool in case of necessity. 
However * The word was inter- 
jected, perhaps, to stay Brewster’s ad- 
vance, for the younger man had risen 
from his chair, and, his hands no 
longer in his pockets, the tension of his 
fists was plainly visible. “I will admit, 
as you suggested a moment ago, that it 
is the duty of the State to investigate 
evidence that is presented. I am grate- 
ful to you for bringing it to me. Pos- 
sibly, the point of view I have just ex- 
pressed to you 

“Possibly your point of view,” inter- 
rupted Brewster, “that of railroading a 
fellow creature to his death—for if ever 
there was a travesty on justice it was 
in that trial of Caleb Prime—and now 
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that you have the opportunity to repair 
that injustice, you refuse it—if that 
point of view should be exposed to the 
people of this State, you would neither 
retain the office which you hold nor ever 
receive another.” 

For a long moment the eyes of the 
two men met in hostile conflict. Then 
the representative of the people capitu- 
lated to the force that opposed him, of- 
fering up not only his own dignity but 
that of the people and the State. 

“You want Hs 

“T want this matter put through with 
the utmost expedition that is possible. 
I want this matter that I have brought 
to your attention investigated at once. 
I want Caleb Prime set free—not only 
from the jail in which he has been un- 
justly held, but from the suspicion that 
has been forced upon the minds of the 
people. I want—I might, as you say, 
have taken the matter to Emmons. He 
could, and would, have asked for a new 
trial, and, in the course of the law’s de- 
lays, this man would have been set free, 
might have been exonerated. I am not 
asking for law. I am asking for justice, 
and I have come to you because the 
sharpest tool may be depended upon to 
cut the quickest.” 

“I may permit myself to take that as 
a compliment, even though it was not 
intended as such,” the other rejoined. 
“May I ask if you have always had 
such contempt for the law ?” 

“T am a lawyer myself,” Brewster re- 
torted, “and I uphold the law when it is 
synonymous with justice, not when it is 
a mask for subterfuge and chicanery.” 

“And are Western methods’—Jocelyn 
had glanced again at Brewster’s card, 
upon which his home address was 
scrawled—“always so summary ?” 

‘When they are driven by New Eng- 
land force—yes,”’ Brewster answered. 

“You will not refuse, I suppose, to 
come with me on this investigation, 
which, you see, I am going to attend to 
personally and at once?” 

“T will go with you, if you wish,” 
Brewster returned casually. 

“Then we will start immediately. I 
will take a couple of men from the of- 
fice—in case of necessity.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Possibly it was only in Brewster’s 
imagination, overheated by the exciting 
events of the past hours, that the old 
house seemed more than ever grue- 
somely silent, more than ever forbid- 
ding. But now even the windows on 
either side of the front door were cov- 
ered by their heavy shutters. There 
was nothing about the place to denote 
that there was life within it. Not even 
the baying of the hounds betrayed to 
any listening ears the approach of the 
intruders. 

Jocelyn, his hand on the bolt of the 
gate, stopped suddenly. 

“Where does the old witch keep the 
dogs you spoke of ?” 

“They must still be in the attic,” 
Brewster answered, shuddering involun- 
tarily as he pictured to himself the 
abode of the dogs and their horrible 
companion. 

“Doubtless she will set them on us if 
we approach the house,” Jocelyn re- 
turned, his hand still on the bolt of the 
gate, but not now with intent to open 
it. Rather was he holding it shut 
against the horror he had suggested. 

“We've come prepared for ’em, Mr. 
Jocelyn,” exclaimed one of the deputies, 
showing the two revolvers that he and 
his companion had brought, and offer- 
ing two others to Brewster and the dis- 
trict attorney. “It ain’t the first time 
we've met the Harding dogs. We took 
her testimony in the Prime case— 
through the window and over the fence, 
with the dogs between us and her. We 
wasn’t goin’ to run no chance when you 
told us it was the Harding place we was 
a-comin’ to.” 

“T hardly think that we will need the 
weapons,” Brewster said quietly. “If 
the dogs were even in the entry of the 
house we’d hear them now. They’re 
probably locked in the attic, where I left 
them.” 

Again the involuntary shudder ran 
over him. But he put his own hand on 
the bolt of the gate, opened it boldly, 
and, crossing the yard, knocked impera- 
tively upon the door. He was answered 
neither by a human voice nor by any 
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sound from the canine guardians of the 
house and its inmates. Again and again 
he knocked. The deputies added their 
blows to his, and even Jocelyn pounded 
upon the heavy panels. But only silence 
answered them. 

“There’s no doubt about their having 
been here this morning?”  Jocelyn’s 
quizzical glance brought the quick blood 
to Brewster’s face. 

“There’s not the faintest doubt about 
their having been here two hours ago,” 
he returned hotly. ‘“There’s no doubt 
about their being 
here now. And 
we'll get them out 
if we have to break 
into the house. 
Here, you fellows, 
throw your weight 
with mine against 
this door.” 

The first, the 
second, the third 
onslaught of the 
three men made no 
effect upon the 
oaken barricade, 
but the fourth time 
one of the panels 
yielded. Brewster 
wrenched it from 
its place, and, 
thrusting in his 
hand, drew the 
bolts and bars that 
held the door. It 
was Brewster, too, 
who led the way 
into the darkened 
house that, in all its length and breadth, 
was lighted only by the glare that en- 
tered with them at that narrow door. 

“Where are you?” he called. “Of 
course, she’s hiding somewhere, 
though,” he said. ‘She cannot have 
failed to hear the row we’ve made.” 

* Still leading the way, the deputies 
close at his heels, Jocelyn safely in the 
rear, Brewster entered the room at the 
left, where his interviews with the old 
woman had been held. He knew that 
she had risen from the sofa on which he 
had placed her, for he had heard her 
speak, and seen her close the door upon 
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“The lilac seems so close a part of our love, 
” 
some way.” 


himself and Margaret, but still he 
'ooked for her there. The sofa, the 
room, was empty. The stillness of the 
house impressed itself upon all three of 
them. 

“Feels as though there hadn’t been a 
living creature here for a century,” mut- 
tered one of the deputies, and it was 
plainly apparent that he and his com- 
panion were lagging at some little dis- 
tance behind Brewster, even as the dis- 
trict attorney lagged behind them. 

Brewster dashed impetuously ahead. 
The room on the 
right of the entry 
showed only as a 
storeroom when he 
opened the door. 
Glancing down at 
the dust that cov- 
ered the floor, he 
exclaimed : 

“There are no 
footsteps here. She 
has not been in the 
room.” 

Upon the deci- 
sion he closed the 
door again, locked 
it, and put the key 
in his pocket. 

The kitch- 
en, however, at the 
back of the house, 
showed very recent 
signs of the wom- 
an’s presence—of 
some human pres- 
ence, at least—for 
the fire in the stove 
was burning briskly, the kettle singing 
merrily, and, on the floor near the 
stove, were spots of water that had 
surely been spilled well within the hour. 
A little courage entered into the hearts 
of the lagging deputies, and even Joce- 
lyn’s eyes lost their expression of quizzi- 
cal contempt. With Brewster still in 
the lead, they ransacked every corner 
and cupboard of the lower floor, fol- 
lowing his example in locking every 
door, and pocketing the keys as he had 
done. 

On the landing of the second floor 
even Brewster hesitated. It was small 
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and square, a door at the left, a door at 
the right, ahead of them the steps that 
led to the attic, behind them the stairs 
that they had just mounted. 

“Is there no way of lighting the 
damned place?” growled Jocelyn. 
“Didn't either of you fellows bring a 
lantern?” 

“Never needed a lantern on a day- 


. light search before, sir,” returned one of 


the men, but his voice ran off into a lit- 
tle quiver of sound, for now they could 
hear the whining of the dogs on the 
upper floor. There was a faint scratch- 
ing, too. 

“TI guess that’s where she’s hiding,” 
Brewster muttered, “and we'll have to 
devise some way of getting her out. 
But, in the meantime, we'll let a little 
light into this part of the house.” 

With a boldness that he did not feel, 
he opened the door on the left, and, in 
the inky darkness, mechanically directed 
his steps toward the place on the wall 
where he knew, from the outside aspect 
of the house, that a window must be. 
His outstretched hand clasped the post 
undoubtedly of an old-fashioned bed. 
His foot, cautiously advanced, thrust it- 
self against a low hassock of some sort. 

He reached the window at last, pulled 
aside the heavy hanging in front of it, 
lifted the glass sash, and flung open the 
heavy wooden shutter. 

He turned to speak to his companions, 
who, emboldened by the glare of sun- 
light, were pushing their way into the 
room.. But he stopped even as they 
stopped—he at one side of the old-fash- 
ioned bed, they at the other. 

On the bed, in the full light of the 
day, lay the body of an old man, de- 
cently stretched out and dressed for 
burial, his hands crossed upon his 
breast. The hair and beard were still 
matted and unkempt, but the foolish 
eyes were shut forever from the sight of 
men by the closed lids ; the weak mouth 
was firm at last in the grip of death. 
In the presence of that death, murder- 
ously insane as the mar had been, the 
four men uncovered their heads, and 
for a moment were silent. 

“How could she have done it?” 
Brewster said at last. 


“You think she killed him, then?” de- 
manded Jocelyn. 

Brewster stared at him. 

“That was not what I meant,” he said. 
“But possibly she did. I meant how 
could she, little wizened wisp that she 
was, have brought him here, and laid 
him here as he is now?” 

“That is not the question that con- 
cerns us,” Jocelyn returned testily. 
Even he had discovered nerves that 
quivered uneasily. ‘‘We’ve got to find 
the woman before she murders any of 
us. Quick, you fellows, go on with 
your search. Open the door upstairs, 
and be ready to meet the brutes with 
your pistols.” 

But an exclamation from Brewster 
held them still. He had opened the 
door on the other side of the little 
square hall, and the light from the one 
room slipped into the other. In the 
shadowy twilight, they could see the 
body of the woman lying in a huddled 
heap on the bed, her face still contorted 
by the fearful death that she had chosen 
for herself and the lover she had so 
long shielded, the lover she could no 
longer save. In one hand a small gob- 
let was clutched convulsively, and on the 
table near the bed was a paper to which 
some glittering white crystals still clung. 

“Strychnine,” one of the deputies ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I wonder how she came by 
ad 

“Got it, some time, to kill a dog, I 
suppose,” the other returned. 

“Saved it for this very need, I guess,” 
Jocelyn interposed. 

But Brewster was reading a scrap of 
paper that he had seen lying by the side 
of the white-powder package. 

The writing was cramped and awk- 
ward, as though pen and pencil were un- 
accustomed implements in the fingers 
that had written, but the characters 
were firm and unshaken. 

I did not destroy the clothes he wore that 
night because I knew that at the very last I 
could not let another man die, in his stead, 
for what he had done. ZirpHA Harpinc. 

Even the signature was clear and dis- 
tinct. 

One of the deputies opened wide 
the windows of the room. On the bed, 
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near the woman’s feet, there lay a 
rough gingham shirt, and the sleeve 
that lay uppermost was darkly stained. 

“I guess I’m not needed here any 
longer.” Even Robert Jocelyn’s voice 
fell softly upon the silence of the room. 
“You fellows can attend to things, I 
guess.” 

He hurried down the stairs, and went 
out from the house. 

But Brewster waited, and, lifting in 
his arms the little body that even in life 
had seemed light as a sack of withered 
leaves, he carried it into the other 
room, and laid it on the bed by the side 
of its lover. 

“This is, I suppose, an example of 
New England grit.” In his voice there 
was still a slight trace of scorn, but sud- 
denly he bowed his head over the with- 
ered, shrunken face, and murmured: 
“God grant it to us, if ever we need it.” 

Then, and only then, did he follow 
Jocelyn out from the house that had 
sheltered such ghastly tragedy, such 
long suffering and endurance. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was late in the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day thereafter when Brewster 
stopped beside the old lilac bush. Only 
a week had passed since he had seen it 
first. Then, from among its budding 
branches, it had been hard to find a 
fully blossomed spray. Now its every 
cluster was white with widely opened 
bloom. And, even as in the short space 
of time it had gained its perfection, so, 
in the same space of time, there had 
been given to him a knowledge of the 
crowning glory of life. For love, 
alchemist ancient as the sun itself, had 
worked upon the essence of his being as 
the sun had worked upon the fibers of 
the tree. 

He broke off clusters here and there 
to take through the gap in the hedge to 
the girl who was the object of this love. 
But, before he could move from the per- 
fumed shadow of the tree, he heard her 
voice, and saw her running toward him. 
All radiant with joy, she came. 

“Dad is home,” she cried. “But you 
must wait for me there.” Unrestrain- 
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edly she gave her hands to him, unre- 
servedly she lifted her lips to his. ‘Oh, 
dear heart, dear heart, it is here that I 
love best to meet you, here that I love 
best to have you leave me. The lilac 
seems so close a part of our love, some 
way.” 

He laughed aloud with the joyousness 
of holding her so close to him, of feel- 
ing that she was so wholly his. 

“Some way?” he asked. “Why, 
sweetheart, it was the lilac that made 
our love possible at all, that held me 
back when I would have gone on to that 
earlier train, and then—I would never 
have seen you at all, I would never have 
loved you at all. It was the lilac that 
reminded me of my mother’s words.” 

She flung her head back, and looked 
at him, wide-eyed. The violet rays grew 
dark with quick emotion. 

“[—I think, dear heart, that it must 
have been your mother who sent you to 
me when I needed you so terribly.” 

“Is she,” he questioned, soberly now, 
“are they who have gone—part of that 
invisible force : 

“They and we,” she answered, draw- 
ing the branches of the lilac down about 
her. “All is one—it does not matter 
whether we are here or there.” From 
the perfumed circle of white blossoms, 
her face looked out as might have looked 
some sybil of old. Half of earth and 
half of heaven she seemed, even as were 
her words. ‘Each and every one of us, 
whether we are here or there, has his 
appointed place in the ordering of God’s 
kingdom—which is God’s iove.” 

“But I do not understand,” he began. 

“We are not meant to understand, 
dear heart. We are not meant to know. 
We are asked only to have faith, and to 
believe.” 

“But,” he cried, “it was the lilac—that 
force, whatever you may call it—that re- 
minded me of Aunt Zilpha Harding; 
that force, acting through me, that 
brought her to her doom.” 

“Her doom? But she gave her life 
for the sake of ber love, even as she had 
lived it for the sake of her love. You 
cannot call that her doom. Love, every 
human atom of love in every human 
heart, is only a reflection of some atom 


























of God's love, and it is His love that is 
the force that directs each one of us, 
whether we are here or there, that, 
through each and every one of us, works 
His will.” 

“And by that force you believe that 
I was brought here, merely a human 
instrument, as it were, to save your fa- 
ther?” 

“By God’s love, I believe that you 
were brought here-—human efforts must 
be made by human instruments—to save 
my father.” 

“And by that force you believe that 
it was given to me to find you, to love 
you, to win your love?” 

“By God’s love, I believe that it was 
given to you to love me, given to me to 
love you.” 

“T believe in love.” It was as though 
he were repeating the formula of a 
creed, newly learned. 

“T believe in God’s love,” she re- 
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turned, “and it is only because I believe 
in His love that, as you say, I believe 
in love.” 

He drew her away from the lilac 
bush. Unrestrainedly, again, she let her 
hands lie in his. Unreservedly, she gave 
her lips up to his kisses. 


“Oh, sweetheart, sweetheart!” he 
cried. “If it is God who has given you 
to me——” 

“For all time and for all eternity,” 
she whispered. 

“Then for all time and for all eter- 
nity will I believe in Him.” 

A faint breeze swept over the garden, 
swaying to and fro the branches of the 
lilac, shaking from them their fra- 
grance that fell, as a benediction, upon 
the whispered vows of these lovers who 
—by God’s will—had been brought to- 
gether through the agency of so small a 
link in the mental chain of life as a 
remembered perfume. 








Holy Ground 


RESH after rain, this little street 
Is gay with greens and reds; 
Its quaint, small houses in the sweet 
Embrace of flower beds. 


Bright elms, this autumn day, are strung 
Along the narrow place, 

Their drooping boughs like lovelocks hung 
About a fair child face. 


So new to me this street—so old! 
What memory makes it dear? 
Why, in a moment bright as gold, 
Sweetheart, I met you here! 


‘And since the street’s a shrine for you 
And your soft glance around, 
I half have stooped to loose the shoe 
That treads on holy ground. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 








Beauty Sleep--Relaxation--Res 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


N eminent American physician re- 
cently spoke of the incessant ac- 
tivity of our people as “The de- 

lirium of motion.” The germ of “get- 
ting there” has gotten into our blood, 
and we take even our pleasures ‘‘on the 
wing.” Every waking moment is filled 
with a ceaseless quest for something to 
be obtained—not attained—and a great 
many of us cannot let go of this grip 
on things long enough to fall into natu- 
ral sleep; that is why sanitariums, re- 
treats, and rest cures flourish to an 
amazing degree throughout our coun- 
try. That sleep is conducive to health 
and beauty is evidenced by the thin, 
bloodless, haggard condition of those 
suffering from insomnia, or lack of 
natural sleep. ‘Sleep is nature’s sweet 
restorer.” 

It is during this period of physiologi- 
cal unconsciousness that growth takes 
place in those who have not yet reached 
maturity ; and repair, as well as growth, 
occurs in those who have attained full 
stature. A healthy baby sleeps most of 
the time ; growing children require more 
sleep than they get, especially during 
school attendance; and among Ameri- 
cans, at least, the vast army of workers 
do not sufficiently indulge themselves in 
nature’s sweet repose. 

This mysteriously fascinating subject 
does not interest most of us, nor do we 
feel any special concern as to whether 
we sleep naturally and get the most 
benefit in the way of health and beauty 
from nature’s wonderful process of 
daily restoration, until we show decided 
evidences of “poor nights” in sallow 
skin, lackluster eyes, bad taste in the 


mouth, cramped muscles, dull head, and 
other symptoms indicative of a self-evi- 
dent fact—that we slept, but it was a 
profitless sleep, in which nature was un- 


able to do more than induce this daily 
period of unconsciousness, but during 
which time she was hampered; that re- 
pair of waste tissue and restoration of 
tired nerves and manufacture of red 
corpuscles, et cetera, et cetera—all of 
which takes place during sleep—were 
impossible. 

It is for this reason—profitless sleep 
—that we, as a people, are growing old 
prematurely, that we are on the verge 
of hysteria, that we have more sani- 
tariums than any other nation, that 
nervous troubles stalk rampant among 
us. This becomes plain when we reflect 
that it is the brain, the seat of the cen- 
tral nervous system, that sleeps, or, 
rather, it is consciousness that rests. In 
cases of starvation, the nervous tissue 
holds out longer than any other; but 
when we are forced into w akefulness, or 
when from any cause sleep cannot be in- 
duced, insanity and even death results. 
You may remember that this was a fa- 
vorite means of punishing offenders dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 

However, this is not to be a talk on 
insomnia and nervous ills, but on sleep 
and proper repose. As was remarked a 
moment ago, it is during sleep that re- 
pair takes place, and for that reason 
healthy, normal sleep should be sought 
by all possible means. 

What are the factors that invite this 
delightfully rejuvenating state of com- 
plete somnolence? First, early hours; 
at the beginning of nightfall, ‘‘all nature 
rests.” It is during this period that 
growth takes place. How often do we 
observe “the stalks shoot up overnight!” 
All nature and all animal life have had 
their beauty rest before human beings 
think of retiring to sleep, and at the first 
peep of dawn they gratefully awake to 
welcome the rising sun. 
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Second: An abundance of fresh air; 
the number of sick people who are made 
well by no other means than living out 
of doots demonstrates this truth. A 
popular belief that night air is bad air is 
one of the fallacies difficult to over- 
throw; as a matter of fact, night air is 
much purer than day air, and wherever 
it is possible to 
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It was Shakespeare who pronounced 
dreams ‘“‘children of an idle brain,” but 
dreams, like everything else to-day, are 
in the searchlight of investigation, and 
just why the slumbers of some should 
be dream-ridden, while others never 
dream, is still on disputed ground; but 
emotional temperaments are notoriously 

more constant suf- 





sleep with one’s 
head out of doors, 
this should be done. 

Better still, espe- 
cially during nine 
months in the year, 
is to sleep out in 
the open entirely. 
This can readily 
be accomplished by 
turning the roof or 
veranda into a 
sleeping apartment. 
People who are ac- 
customed to fresh 
air almost suffo- 
cate in the vitiated 
atmosphere found 
in most houses. 
Proper ventilation 
is an unknown. 
quantity to the ma- 
jority, who breathe 
the same stale air 
in and out. Na- 
ture is marvelously 
tolerant and adapt- 
able; that is why 
some persons can 
live in air that 
would kill others. 

Oxygen is life, 
and when the lungs 
are freely inhaling 
pure air, and the 
body is constantly 
bathed inside and 
out with nature’s elixir, peaceful and 
refreshing sleep is assured. 

A third consideration, in inviting nor- 
mal slumbers, is to empty the mind of 
all distracting thoughts. Sleep is only 
profitable when consciousness is com- 
pletely at rest. The day’s work and 
worry must all be left behind ; otherwise 
restless, broken slumbers follow. 








Yawn—stretch—relax. 


ferers in this re- 
spect than those of 
phlegmatic habit. 
That quality in 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte, which en- 
abled him to snatch 
a few moments of 
absolutely refresh- 
ing sleep at any 
time, anywhere, is 
only one of the 
many notable 
things in this great 
character. He 
found four hours’ 
sleep all sufficient 
for his needs, but 
during this short 
period he slept the 
peaceful sleep of a 
babe. In regard to 
this faculty, it is 
said of Napoleon 
that all subjects 
were arranged in 
his mind like draw- 
ers in a_ cabinet, 
and when he had 
done with one he 
closed the drawer, 
and would as soon . 
expect the drawer 
of his desk to open 
itself as any sub- 
ject he was done 
considering to turn 
up in his mind again, or follow him to 
bed and prevent his sleeping. 

We have so far considered the three 
most important factors in the produc- 
tion of natural sleep: early hours, an 
abundance of fresh air, a placid mind. 
To these must’ be added the covering of 
the body and the positions assumed. 

Heavy clothing interferes with proper 
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Open air resting, a fair substitute for a sea voyage. 





ventilation of the skin and the blood; 
therefore, one feels sluggish and stupid 
on arising. Little children and animals 
instinctively fall into natural positions 
when composing themselves to rest. It 
is a great pity that this instinct is lost 
as human beings reach maturity. The 
natural position is to lie on the abdo- 
men, or on the right side, inclining to- 
ward the abdomen, with the limbs care- 
lessly outstretched. This insures a per- 
fect balance of the circulatory system. 
Lying on the left side interferes with 
the heart’s action, while lying on the 
back results in nightmares and_ bad 
dreams, and induces snoring as well. 

Next to the great value of natural 
sleep as a restorer of health and beauty 
is complete relaxation of body and mind. 
Many find this utterly impossible, espe- 
cially Americans, who regard it as a 
waste of time. Our well-filled sani- 
tariums attest to the necessity for an 
occasional halt in our mad rush—for 
what? 

It is rare, indeed, to find a man or 
woman who is not keyed up to the high- 
est pitch; every nerve and muscle is 
tense; they are unable to relax, even in 
sleep, but lie crumpled up in a heap, or 
in strained positions, with distorted fea- 
tures that add years to one’s looks over- 
night, for it is impossible to straighten 
out kinks in muscles and joints, and to 
obliterate furrows, as well as to clarify 
jaundiced skins, when this nervous ten- 
sion becomes habitual. 

Watch a cat yawn, stretch, and relax, 
and it becomes quite easy. Contract 


every nerve and muscle for a moment, 
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then the necessity and ability to relax 
will follow quite naturally. By con- 
tracting and letting go repeatedly, one is 
able after a while to relax every part of 
the body, even to that painful tension 
at the back of the neck, of which so 
many men, as well as women, complain, 
and which is the cause of frequent 
headaches in both sexes and the loss of 
much beauty in women. 

Men are not so much addicted to as- 
suming stiff positions as women, al- 
though they are more in the habit of sit- 
ting on the edge of chairs, tipping them 
back, so straining every muscle, making 
the trunk rigid and contracting the 
hands as they nervously grasp the sides 
of the chair. 

Serenity of mind and grace of body 
are soon acquired when ten to fifteen 
minutes daily are devoted to complete 
relaxation. A position conducive to 
this is lying flat upon the back, with 
the hands slightly clasping the uplifted 
knees. Many women find this position 
extremely restful. 

When the requisite time is actually 
not at one’s disposal, it is still possible 
to imitate the cat; to yawn, stretch, and 
relax completely a, number of times 
daily. On awakening in the morning, 
before arising, indulge in the stretch, 
and relax; this sends the blood to every 
part of the body, and when it is pur- 
sued repeatedly a sense of exhilaration 
follows. In time this simple exercise 
of the cat—yawning, stretching, and re- 
laxing—can be perfected into a valuable 
aid to conserve energy, check nervous 
irritability, and permanently cure many 
unpleasant and unsightly forms of nerv- 
ous habits. 

We Americans lead such strenuous 
lives that when we feel the need of a 
rest we usually are in condition for a 
sanitarium. Here we are isolated, cut 
off completely from all intercourse with 
the outside world, and slowly regain 
a halting acquaintance with our former 
selves. Many women break down abso- 
lutely under this complete isolation from 
all their interests, and so it is well to 
take one’s rest at periodic intervals, 
whether one feels fagged out, or not. 
Every one should indulge in the sum- 
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mer vacation, and should make this a 
time of rest and recuperation. It is a 
signal mistake to take this period for 
frenzied enjoyment, hilarious sport, and 
dizzy social whirl. 

Whether one’s vacation is taken at 
home or far afield, rest is of paramount 
importance. The 
rest that comes 
from a_ complete 
change of occupa- 
tion, diet, and 
scene is usually 
most attractive to 
the robust. In 
camp or on vaca- 
tions in the wild, 
daily  tramping, 
gunning, and _fish- 
ing alone give the 
experience to city 
dwellers of that 
deep delight expe- 
rienced in complete 
muscle fatigue, 
which is followed 
by sudden and deep 
sleep that proves an earthly salvation 
to brain-fagged workers. 

-More satisfactory, and, therefore, 
more beneficial, than any other form of 
rest to some, is a vacation spent at the 
sea ; not in strenuous surf bathing, danc- 
ing in the hotel pavilions, et cetera, et 
cetera, but stretched out on the warm 
beach, shaded by sand dunes or with 





Correct sleeping position. 
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tent, drinking in the salted ozone, and 
watching the lacy, foam-crested waves 
disporting themselves at one’s feet. 

It is true that absolute rest is not pos- 
sible when one is so situated that the 
mind can be in communion with cares, 
anxieties, and responsibilities of one 
kind or another. 
For this reason, 
physicians have 
long ago found that 
a journey at sea is 
by all odds the 
most restful and 
rejuvenating form 
of vacation at the 
command of those 
who can indulge in 
it. When one can 
give up only a little 
time, short sea 
journeys are taken 
just for the rest. 
Ensconced upon 
the deck in a steam- 
er chair and rug, 
far from the mad 
rush of things, life takes on new aspects, 
new colors. We live a century in a few 
days ; the mental strabismus, with which 
we w ere troubled when we took passage, 
disappears with the many other un- 
seemly conditions. 

Note: The namie of a remedy that insures normal 
sleep, by relieving tired nerves, will be gladly sent to 
those interested. 


Answers to Correspondents 


MicHIcAN.—If you have a dry skin you 
should never use soap, which is in itself dry- 
ing. Bathe your face frequently with almond 
meal and hot water; use cleansing creams, 
and follow the practice of Frenchwomen 
who never forego a daily facial oil bath. AlI- 
ways apply a cream before powdering, and 
protect your face against the winds with a 
chiffon veil. 


W. H.—I am sorry you have been unable 
to find anything that will prevent the chap- 
ping of your hands. The particular work in 
which you are engaged may have something 
to do with it. However, try this, which is a 
Preparation for chapped hands given by a 
French physician in the Journal de Médecine: 
TAMING BOM son aikcg ako rea ses 8 grains 
AGISGERANN 6 o:a5 co silev sts swe e cee ent 5 drams 
-6 ounces 


TAOSE: WOlOP sna Seb vdsaivewereeeets 





LILy-OF-THE-VALLEY.—I quite agree with 
you that a dry, peeling skin is very un- 
sightly. You will find the following lotion 
curative: 

Oe gt wise o.bieee'ee'ee's enna EOE 
DOMME WAGED ccs os:ciccsclc es sess «ee..2 Ounces 
Distilled witch-hazel water......... 2 ounces 


Mix, and apply with cotton once or twice 
a day. 


Mr. A.—Your fetid breath may be due to 
a number of things. It may arise from your 
stomach, it may be caused by nasal catarrh, 
and it may be the result of some trouble in 
your mouth. Are your teeth all sound and 
well kept? Are your gums healthy? There 
is a remedy put out by a reliable drug house 
that can be used as a nasal spray, mouth 
wash, gargle; and a few drops swallowed 
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has an antiseptic effect on the contents of the 
stomach. This is also a good mouth wash: 


CNOA S ys 5cca sieves oeedain ta 2 drams 
Orange-flower water APE re Y% ounce 
(DIOL PEPDETININIG. 6s ccice ec ces veeses 4 drops 
MPEIIOE WEUET C60 sis cl cies hia ...Y pint 
BRROMON Sits. S wha teaes a6 Oa she SEN I gill 


If you exclude all the causes I have named 
above, your bad breath may be a nervous dis- 
order or caused by some constitutional trou- 
ble. 


JEAN. 
LOTION FOR ENLARGED PORES. 
Piet HOWEL WHER. ii6s ses ectvases 6 ounces 
Eau de cologhe......... eae Gee ...%4 ounce 
Tincture of benzoin............... I dram 
Cucumber juice...........6. $ss454: Si Quuce 


FootLicHts.—It would require a book to 
answer your many questions. Let me take 
up the most important. You complain of the 
inefficiency of mild bleaches to give you a 
blooming complexion and to remove discolor- 
ations. Now, any process that has for its 
object the renewal of the skin does so by 
removing the outer layers of cuticle. This 
can be done only with powerful caustics, 
acids, chemicals, and the like. Some famous 
beauties of the stage go into retirement every 
now and then for the “blistering” treatment. 
Less heroic, but also quite extreme, is the 
application of mercurial preparations, two 
of which are given here, both lotions. If, in 
their use, the skin becomes painfully tender, 
as it is very apt to, stop the applications, and 
cover the parts with a bland, healing cream. 


FOR OBSTINATE FRECKLES, 


Corrosive <sublimate 6.2: 06060000 bs 2 grains 
Powdered borax..........+ss.00- Y4 dram 
Lemon juice..... Re Pe arerer even: I ounce 
POISE WATER i 6c Foes Ses sesoas wos 4 ounces 
Mix. Apply to the spots with a camel’s- 


hair brush; when the skin becomes irritated, 
stop for a day, and use cold cream, then 
continue its use until the freckles have en- 
tirely peeled off. Label Poison. 

A bleach for freckles and brown spots, and 
for discolored hands and neck: 


Bichloride of mercury.............. 8 grains 
NAUCIAAIIAZED. 5 bbe ee iss. 015, 0c ree 0 .2 ounces 
PROGRES 7) Oe aa ee eee ere ane 2 ounces 


Agitate until the mercury is dissolved. This 
is a powerful solution, and will peel the skin. 
When using it on the hands avoid the nails 
as it darkens them, and remove all jewelry 
as it blackens metal. 


Mrs. R.—I am most happy that my articles 
are proving of such value to you and your 
circle of acquaintances. The one you allude 
to appeared in the November, toro, issue. I 
believe it is entitled “The Care of the Com- 
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plexion.” By a “toilet vinegar,” I mean a 
fragrant, astringent lotion, that is added to 
the general bath, or to a local bath of any 
part of the body, the face, hands, armpits, 
et cetera, et cetera. This one is considered 
especially good: 


AROMATIC VINEGAR, 


Glacial QC@tHe ACI io... s cee ce cee 8 ounces 
OL IGVENGE ee i ieee tied eee eees's 2 drams 
MOE Ob LORCMALY 5306280 ioeisceese I dram 
NPY, DOV OS ors 5is'siv ob 046.6 robb 008 1 dram 
Camphor ..... PIE CTER EE ee ae I ounce 


The powdered camphor is first dissolved in 
the acetic acid, the essential oils are then 
added; the mixture is set aside for several 
days, but frequently shaken, and finally it is 
filtered. 

Add a few drops or a half teaspoonful to 
the face bath, and as much as is desired to 
the general bath. 

The elegance of any toilet vinegar depends 
upon the purity of the ingredients used. 
Cheap acetic acid has a most unpleasant 
odor. 


Mavupe.—Here are two cosmetic glove 
pastes which I regard as superior to the one 
containing yellow wax: 


3 
Se TOAINOV. 6 5s vant. caessaeaes q. Ss. 
RONEN Ges esSotse bees. 53 hua he eee 1 dram 
PIV EOING cisibicc eo sae ewe ats vielen 6048 I dram 


The white of one egg. 


Beat the egg white to a froth, add the 
glycerine and honey, and stir in enoygh 
ground barley to make a thick paste that can 
be spread on the inside of a loose pair of 
gloves. 


Dh 
Jelly of Castile soap.............. YZ pound 
REO IRL he ce: cco'e(ai 5.9: ei srs ,0 <b. 41:0 4,8 8.8% 1 gill 
PRRPORE PRMOW, | ors cos 60s ce enisases I ounce 


Melt these over a water bath; when cool- 
ing, beat in one gill of spirits of wine and 
a few drops of perfume if desired. 

These cosmetic pastes can also be applied 
to the hands and fingers on bandages. 


Jane.—In this department I do not enter 
into disease, or even the symptom of a dis- 
eased condition. You must consult your phy- 
sician about the cough; but one bit of ad- 
vice I can give you, and it is most impor- 
tant: a persistent cough requires attention. 


Lester V.—Full directions for the treat- 
ment of “acne” will be mailed on receipt of a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


VerA VIOLETTE.—The enlarged or ampli- 
fied system of Vaucaire’s method of bust de- 
velopment is mine, which I will gladly send 
to you on special request. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send 


Canadian stamps or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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The Road to Comfort 
A vanished thirst—a cool body 
and a refreshed one; the sure 
way—the only way is via a 
glass of 

















ideally delicious—pure as purity—crisp 
and sparkling as frost. 
Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Free Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 
vindication at Chattanooga, for the asking. 





Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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It is one thing to make soda ™ 
crackers that are occasionally 
good. . 


It is quite another thing to make 
them so that they are not only 
always better than all other 
soda crackers, but always of 
unvarying goodness. | 


The name “Uneeda”—stamped 
on every one of them—means 


- that if a million packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit were placed be- 
fore you, you could choose any 
one of them, confident that 
every soda cracker in that pack- 
age would be as good as the 
best Uneeda Biscuit ever baked. 
Five cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THEI. C. 8. 





The Business of 
This Place is to 
Salaries 















That sounds queer, doesn’t it? 


not merely salaries—but your salary. 


To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, owns and 


occupies three large buildings, covering seven 
acres of floor space, and employs 3000 trained 
people, all of whom have one object in view— 
to make it easy for you and all poorly-paid 
men to earn more. Truly then—the business 
of this place is to raise salaries. 

Every month an average of 400 I. C. S. 
students voluntarily report increased salaries. 
In 1911 over 5000 students so reported. These 
students live in every section.. Right in their 
own homes, at their present work, the I. C.S. 
goes to them, trains them to advance in their 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more 
congenial occupation. 


The same opportunity now knocks at your 
door. What are you going to do with it? Are 
you going to lock the door in its face and lag 
along at the same old wages, or are you going 
to open the dour and give the fe) 
chance to show you? Perhaps you don’t 
see how, but the I. C. S. does. That is its 
business—fo raise your salary. 


Here is all you have to do. From the list in 
the attached coupon select the position you 
prefer, and mark and mail the coupon today. 
It costs you nothing but the stamp to learn 
how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 


And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to raise 















INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 
Explain, w poole Wrarthng eae a Fe my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which: I mark X 


Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Boo! 


eeping 
Stenography&Ty pewriting 
jindow Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 













Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting supt. 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
Be rng Expert 
Archite 

















HulldingContractor 


























Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer Salesman 

Conerete Construction Commereial irertreting 
Mechan. Engineer Industrial Designing 
Mechanical Draftsman Commercial ‘Law 

Refri — = Teacher 

Civi EX English Branches 
Su ae Good English for EveryOne 
Mine paper eeenent Agriculture 

Metal Mining Poultry Fa 





rming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 


Locomotive Fireman &Eng 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Stationary Engi neer 











Textile Manufacturing Navigation Spanish 
Gas Engines Languages French 
Automobile Running Chemist German 




































Name 





Present Occupation — 








Street and No. — 
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Buy your Diamond $ NAS the Carat! 
Direct from the Importer at . PX “Buy Diamonds by 


— h [ — q ble “tip” to the diamond b ‘Alwa: 
The new complete Basch J , SS ae a oe | 




























Diamond Book contains in- You ers bury diamonds by the carat and yet nearly all refuse, | 

formation that enables the w buy y Genuine to oun on the same honest basis? Simply because they do ,o” | 

diamond investor to pur- Perfect Cu Cut Diamonds not want you to know ¢ remendous ° Pl 

chaseintelligentlyand with rect f importer c 
perfect safely, Illustrated er guaranteed, at these “A 


in colors, Gives full par- 1S carat, $8. % $8 carat, 1.25 
ticulars of the Basch Plan; 1-4 carat, $17. 


tells how we ship any 
diamond on approval at 1 Carat and over, 
$97.50 per Carat 


our expense, .without &e- 

posit or references, De- ‘These Importers’ prices are 40 
scribes the Basch contract per sank tens than ta cota 
stores. Our enormous cash 


to buy back every dia- 


, tj The Basch plan also enables youto 
send for any diamond on approval for your oe 
inspection at our agen Send no de- ¢ 
posit or refere: 













Our Legal Guarantee is a written,o* 
contract to buy back any diamond we @ 
sell at any time fér cash. It has giv-,¢ 
en us the openceaee. pSesenetnd ee and 16 















mond for cash, Sent free sales, zeliminating all m middle- pvesters tis sobs state. Fall paree” 7 

on receipt of your name. iin thuec amen ticulars in the Basch Diamond Ra eo KES 
3 Book (FREE). o . ca oP 

L. BASCH & CO. Mail Coupon or write today. | 9 a * bi Ps. 


Diamond Importers Dept. 5 344 $.State St., Chicago of p..:5.4.co Dept. 5.514 8. ‘Sesto 82. Chines 
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Travel With Luxury This Summer On The New City of Detroit III 
Largest Side-Wheel Steamer in the World 


Running between Detroit and Buffalo 
This new $1,500,000 liner has 600 staterooms, 25 parlors with baths, 
electric fans, hot and cold running water. 50 semi-parlors with pri- 
vate toilets, verandas, tele; hones in every stateroom. Palm court 
with fountain; Marie Antoinette Drawing Room for the ladies; 
comfortable lounge for men, and all the conveniences and luxuries 
of a first-class hotel. 


“The Water Way” Daily Service Between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac Island 


the most delightful way between these and other points on the 
Great Lakes, Plan your vacation to include a trip on these hand- 
some steamers, Use them on business trips. Freedom and privacy 
during the day; perfect rest at night. 


D. & C. SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

Marconi Wireless System, life boats and life rafts sufficient for regular 

passengers, automatic sprinkling system, two fire walls, double bottom, 
nine water tight compartments, fire and boat drill four times each 
week, powerful search light. watchmen patrol the decks constantly— 
50% more life saving equipment than prescribed by Government regu- 
lations. Not a passenger lost in 35 years. 
Your Kailroad Tickets are Good on D. & C. steamers, between Detroit and 
Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland, either way. Prompt connections with 
railroads for principal cities, For illustrated booklet, rates, time 
tables and map of Great Lakes, write, including 2 cent stamp, to 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
51 WAYNE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. | 


Purr H. McMittan, Pres. A. A. Scuantz, Gen. Mgr. 
L, G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 











THE | y For Liquor and Drug Users ; 
— e e C\ A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
ry, million in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- @% 
tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes i 


only. Write for particulars 


To the F ee Keeley Institutes : 


ead 
City, Utab 
Can, 
Man, 
Eng. 
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'T Holds 

Your + poe Ey nba 

fae : VE, us 
a> pkber bomen . 

As Your 









i 
NDI av fpr fire 
indemnity he Frdged of The 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
up the ladder of increasing 
usefulsele has" Been 4 and. per- 


sistent. 


Its : payments to pli holders. as 





e volume of its business 
have | n. from the sniall beginnings 
of a\ y ago to figufes unequalled | 
in the history of fire insurance. 


Mi, withstood the shaele of great 
ers including the largest loss by a 
single conflagration ever paid by a fire 
insufance company. ; r 

Chicago, Oct. 8, 1871 -| + + $1.933.562 The PAD Boston Garter, made 


Boston, NOVOMS7ZNS: | | (485,315 in a variety of colors, meets the increasing de- 

Baltimore, Feb. 8, 1904 | By) be 41;331556 | mand for i 9 raced ag rat 

aol, rt 

San Francisco, April 18,1906 10,276,500 ona Pad Gow badly cote 
put in place to stay. 

ie next you need | SOLD EVERYWHERE 


fire instrance | } OR BY MAIL 
e =| Lisle (Either Style) 25c. Silk (Either Style) 50c. 


f 4 i Every Pair Guaranteed 
he Hartford ' GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 


st be ‘ Also makers of the fonnsies Viet Luie Hose 
Agents Everywhere 


Supporter for Women and Children. 


well 
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That 


Will Go for Good 


It will be ended forever 
in 48 hours, if you use a 
Blue-jay plaster. 

The pain ends instantly 
when you apply it. Then 
the B & B wax gently 
loosens the corn. In two 
days it comes out, root 
and all. 

Nosoreness, no discom- 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stoppin; the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Corn 


fort. Nothing else known does what Blue- 
jay does. 

That’s whymillionsuse it. You will never 
let corns disturb you when you find this out. 

Nor will you ever pare them. Paring 
takes off just the top of the corn. Anda 
slip of the blade means infection—some- 
times a dangerous one. 

The right way—the easy way—is to end 
them completely with this famous Blue- 
jay plaster. Prove it today. 











Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (161) 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and NewYork, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 











¢aDay Buys | 
This Famous 1 5 
ILLINOIS Watch @S5* 


If you can save three cents a day, we will 
sell you an Illinois Watch at a price lower than 
ou can buy a high-grade watch anywhere else 
in the country. We are the Big Old-Reliable 
Credit House you have heard so much about— 
the large firm which has furnished over 1,000,000 
homes all over the United States on the3c-a-day 
plan, and we have just made a special deal 
which enables us to quote astonishingly low 
— on the World-Famous Illinois Watch. 
= oe wage use 5 2 a beng Non pa man’s 
y’s, eus. Just say, “Send 
Free Watch Catalog.” " ew 


Spiesel.Man. Stern © 


927 W. 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. (187) 











DO YOU WANT AGOOD POSITION WHERE YOU CAN EARN 
FROM $1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 A YEAR AND EXPENSES T 


experi 
to enter the world’s best paying profession our Free Employ- 


ment Bureau will assist you to secure a ition where you can 
tical Sal i 


month 
National s 
Chicago New York KansasCity Seattle New Orleans Toronto, 





Salesmen Wanted 


dreds of such ti now open, No former 


are i 
lence as a salesman required to get oneof them, If you want 








earn good w: while you are learning ‘ip. 
Write today for full particulars; list of openings and _tes- 
timonial letters from hut is of our staleons for ‘whom we have 





un 
recently secured good positions paying f: $100.00 to $500.00 a 
and exp Add . at office, Dept. 107 





























YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


Discouraged About 


Your Complexion? 


Cosmetics only make it worse and do 
not hide the pimples. freckles, black- 





Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
Sefe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
will purify your blood, cleanse and 
beautify the skin, and give you a fresh 
and spotless complexion. 

Use these absolutely safe and harm- 
less wafers for 30 days and then let 
your mirror praise the most wonderful beautifier of the 
complexion and figure known to the medical profession. 
Used by Beautiful Women for 27 years. 


$1.00 per Box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 
We guarantee as freshly packed and of full strength, only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper. bearing our printed guarantee. Sold by 
all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid in plain cover from 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York City 


Write for free booklet and testimonials to-day. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


Prickly Heat leraleleiaa| 


Relieves Skin Irritations 


wd 


GERHARD MENNEN CO bd 


Newark, N. J 








Beautify Your Hair 


WITH WALNUT TINT HAIR STAIN 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to a 
Beautiful Brown. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 


Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
than gray, streaked or faded 
hair. Just a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Tint . Hair Stain and 
presto! Youth has returned 
again. _ 

No one would ever suspect 
that you stained your hair 
after. you use this splendid 
preparation. It does not rub 
off as dyes do, and leaves the 
hair nice and fluffy, with a 
beautiful brown color. 


It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, is easily 
and quickly applied, and it is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver 
and all metallic compounds. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should 
last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 

bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address, 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 1607 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Best Treatment 


for Itching Scalps - 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and falling hair 
remove crusts, scales and dandruff, and 
— the growth and beauty of the 

air of women, the following special 
treatment has been found most effective. 

On retiring, comb the hair out straight 
all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
ointment into the parting with a bit of 
soft flannel held over the end of the 
finger. Anoint additional partings about 
half an inch apart until the whole scalp 
has been treated, the purpose being to 
get the ointment on the scalp skin 
rather than on the hair. 

The next morning, shampoo with 
Cuticura soap and hot water. Shampcos 
alone may be used as often as agreeable, 
but for women’s hair once or twice a 
month is generally sufficient for this 
special treatment. Men may apply Cuti- 
cura ointment as they would a pomade 
or in any other convenient way, prefcr- 
ably at night, as often as necessary to 
keep the scalp clean and the hair from 
falling, but may shampoo lightly with 
Cuticura soap every morning, when 
making the toilet. ‘ 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. 
m For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
| address ‘Cuticura,’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 
Should shave with Cuticura Soap 
Shaving Stick. Makes shaving @ 
pleasure instead of a torture. In 
Nickeled Box, at.stores or by mail,25¢- 


when answering advertisements. 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN 








Largest S.S.Co, in the World. 
Over 400 - 1,210,000 
SHIPS TONS 






on the palatial 
cruising steamship 


Cleveland 


17,000 TONS 
From New York November 9,1912 
Frem San Francisco Feby. 27, 1913 
110 Days $650 and up 


luding al 


aboard and ashore, railway, hotel, 
chore excursions, carriages, guides, 


fees, etc. 


Write for beautifully illustrated booklet 
containing Full. information. 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


Norway, North Cape 
Spitzbergen 
CRUISES FROM HAMBURG 


During July and August 


Duration from 14 to 16 days. Cost 
up. By the large cruising ships 


Victoria Luise 
mprinzessin Cecilie 
and Meteor 


Vacation 
Cruises 


June to October 
JAMAICA Round Trip $75 
PANAMA CANAL "e"4 $115 


By the Popular 


“Prinz” Steamers 
OF OUR ATLAS SERVICB 









































Write for booklet of any cruise 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Your Boy’s Happiness 


is one of your first considerations. Have 
you ever thought of the tremendous im- 
portance and influei.ce of his reading 
matter? There is nothing in this wurld 
that will do a boy more harm than cheap, 
trashy literature. 

P ” 
GET THE BOYS’ MAsA- 
ZINE FOR HIM! !°,7° cies 

way could 

you give him more solid pleasure, enter- 
tainment and instruction. This splendid 
magazine is chock full of just the kind of 
reading you want your boy to have. 
Clean, inspiring stories written by such 
noted boys’ authors as Hugh Pendexter, 
Everett T. Tomlinson, Wm. Heyliger, 
etc., etc. Practical and instructive departments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Photography, Carpentry, etc. 
WALTER CAM writes the editorials for THE BOYS’ 

MAGAZINE and also conducts the 
Athletic department. Mr. Camp is known everywhere as America’s 
highest authority on athletics—every boy should read his ideas of 
clean, manly sportsmanship. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is beautifully illustrated through- 
out—each issue has a new handsome cover in colors. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


In order to introduce THE BOYS” 
MAGAZINE to thousands of new 
readers we will offer to send the mag- 
azine for a whole year, together with 
a copy of our book, ‘‘Fifty Ways For / 
Boys To Earn Money,’’ and also 
this splendid base ball glove alll 
for only $1.00. This glove 
that we give away with a yearly f 
subscription is a high class one § 
and one that your boy will be 
proud to own. It is made of 
finest tan leather, felt padded, 
leather lined, web thumb and 
deep pocket. 

We prepay all transportation charges. 

Order to-day. We will refund your 
mcney promptly if you are not more than pleased with your in- 
vestment. (This offer is open to new subscribers only. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY, 
1066 Main Street, SMETHPORT, PA. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all newsstands, 10c. a copy. 
















i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Chiice ot 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda jock of your nair. avd 1 
will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sel! 3 and 
GET YoUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose Sc postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
hair dressing—also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
puffs, ete. Women wanted to sell my hair g: ods. 
















Flash ike = ~ : 
DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. y 3 E, shows 
full line. Patent,ring gauge included. 10c. The 


Baro?'a Ce., Dert. A-9. Leland and Dover St..Chicago 


Join a Band! 


wer! A BIG BOOK FREE 
which gives the lowest prices on reliabie 
instruments, and also a wealth of information 
upon the formation and successful conduct 
of a band. This book is invaluable. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. WRITE TODAY. 


LYON & HEALY, 27-69 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 
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It’s keeping many a 
vacation record. 


Let it keep yours. 





For ease of loading 
For simple operation 
For pictures of 
quality — use the 


PREMO 
FILM PACK 







The Premo catalogue describes this wonderfully simple 
daylight loading film system in detail, shows how it may be 
developed by the sure tank system, and in addition describes 
all of the famous Premo Film and Plate cameras, ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $150.00. 

Get a copy at the dealer’s to-day or write us to send it to 
you postpaid, It’s free. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 



































» We Ship on Approval 


without a cent 1p posit, prepay the freight and allow 
© DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
COSTS one cent to learn our ae af pees and 
marvelous offers on highest 
FACTORY PRICES ¢ ir 'ircater'es 
= ve ir of tires from ary- 
one atany price until you for our new large Art 
Catalog and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
WAM sample R AGEN to ‘ae? 


RI ERT. mont erywhere, are Lewy rine 


BM ourbicycles. We an any ot factory. 
4 ‘ouiepee rear wheels, lamps, 





ay 
fepairsand sundries at Aa/y vay! peed! Do Not Wait; 
write today for our /atest special offer on “ Ranges” chic. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. H-110 CHICAGO 


Substitutes 
for Diamonds 








€SHORTHAND 2 
| IN 30 DAYS 


Send for FREE Catalog! 


showing wonderful White Val- 
ley Gems in Rings _(Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s), Scarf Pins, Studs, 
Necklaces, Cuff But- 
kets, Earrings—100 differ- 

bas articles and styles. 
"of il not paste, not mf 
kind - imitation, but beautiful, 
spl (White Sapphires 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters, No “‘position: 
—no “‘ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’’—no “*word-signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes. 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing sparetime, For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chieago 
Correspondence Sehools, 975 Chicago Opera House Biock, Chicago, Ill, 








pe ee Fs produced. 
Look like finest diamonds. eae 


scratch file, and cut glass. Stan 
test. Famous society women 


Prepare for College | |j Riis tei eke 





a eae oeeene tly 
‘ You can prepare for College or com- id gold mountings. 25- 
r Im lete your high school work at home ; wie get Certificate 
r y our — each gem. Ring measure sent with 
methods. oa courses meet ‘4 catalog. Will send any article in 
all entrance requirements; they are written by members of the book 6: oO. D.—express prepaid— 
faculties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Tech- subject to examination—or! by rege 
nology, Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. istered mail on receipt of price 
The American Scho ie one of the gpa educational institu- | i] Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
tions in the world and employs no agents, , solicitors or collectors, : 
Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. WHITE VALLEY GEM yg 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 600 Gale Bile, 
5788 Drexel Avenue hicago, U. S. A. 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 50c. a Line, or $2.61% a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of 


SMITH’S closes July 5th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Picture Play Writers 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can be 
made. Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 215 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


FLANOLA POLISHING CLOTH— 
Cleans and brightens all metals. No 
muss, fuss, or dirt. 20th centur 
wonder. Price 25c. Money back 
not satisfied. Agents wanted. Write 
Flanola Polish Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 

enerous pay, lifetime employment. 
fas to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 23. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25¢, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1142, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED—Men or women; 
something new; used by every home, 
apartment, restaurant, hotel, yacht, 
automobile, everyone buys on sight; 
repeat orders. profit. Write 
Pittsburgh Mfrs. Sales Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





AGENTS—100% profit; easy seller. 
A splendid ge oe | to earn $30.00 
or more weekly. Guvods sell on sight. 
Repeat orders sure. Liberal propo- 
sition to workers. Write. Velvo Com- 
plexion Co., Dept. I, Wheeling, W.Va. 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
pene yee $20 for a $%. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, aud send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N.Y. 








.00 PAID for the rare 1856 
cent; $25.00 for the rare silver 
dollar of 1858. Keep money dated 
before 1890, and send 10 cts. for new 
coin value book. A. H. Kraus, 
Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





OLD Bavarian Gold Coin for sale, 
“Y% Fred’k D’Ohr’” (1723); has a gold 
value of $5.00. A rare piece of mone 
for numismatists. What am I offere 
for it? Also old Postage Stamps of 
Foreign Countries, 25 for 5cts. Stiner, 
99 Crescent Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 


WANTED, , matte | Bie re wer 
writers. Great demand. Big pay. We’ll 
teach you, Send your address. United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 





WRITE Motion Picture Plays. Big 
demand. $25.00 to $50.00 per week 
by capable writers. My course 
teaches fully. School of Motion 
Picture Drama, Room 41. 106 No. 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





WRITE IDEAS FOR MOVING PIC- 
TURE PLAYS. Make $50 weekly at 
home in spare time. No experience or 
literary excellence necessary. Pleas- 
ant, fascinating work. We’ll teach 
you and sell your plots. Illustrated 
Souvenir Book free. National Authors, 
412 Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 





Music 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
to act as our representative 


man 
after — our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 


unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
for life. Write at once for full 
E. Marden, Pres., The 
Real Estate Co., L 338 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS EM- 
PLOYEES. Write for list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. C 7, 
Rochester, N. Y. 












GOVERNMENT Post Office Exami- 
nations everywhere soon. ; 

ared by former U. 8. Civil Service 
Examiner. Write tod 


School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS. Sign Painters. Cost 2c, sell 
25c. Something new. Guaranteed Sien 
Letters Mounted with Kerosene and 
roller. Grip outfitfree. Embossed Let- 
ter Co., 2472 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 


ou: big pay. booklet tells how. 
ited Press Syndicate,San Francisco. 











Ss 








BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by writers of successful words or 
music. Past experience unnecessary. 
Send us your song poems, with or 
without music, or write for free par- 
ticulars. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available. Washington only place to 
secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C, 





MAKE MONEY writing song-poems. 
Amateurs often most successful. We 
compose and revise all kinds of music. 
Send us your work or write for 
a gg National Music Publish- 

ug Co., Box 364, Washington, D. C. 





SONG-POEMS WANTED—Send us 
we with or without music. We pay 
50 per cent. Melodies desired. Book- 
letfree. Write now. Odell, May Co., 
1416 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Investments 


MORE THAN TEN PER CENT, 
on any amount, from $10 monthly 
up, can be made on real estate in 
your National Capital. The won- 
derfnl rise in values now going on 
in this beautiful city is making 
fortunes for many shrewd investors. 
Our booklet “Washington,” explains 
how you can share in our prosper- 
ity. Send your address for a tree 
copy. Marden & Co., A255 Marden 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





Please mention this magazine when answering 


invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability, write to Randolph & Briscoe, 
Patent Attorneys, 627-F Street, North- 
west Washington, D. C., for list in- 
ventions wanted, and prizes offered 
by leading manufacturers. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 





HOUSE for sale cheap; 2 lots, 56 ft. 
front, 9 rooms and bath, all improve 
ments, in a fine, healthy and growing 
section on the line of the New Bronx 
Valley Park, West Mt. Vernon section. 
30 minutes from Grand Central Sta- 
tion N. Y. City. “Owner” 99 Crescent 
Place, Sherwood Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Miscellaneous 





WE BUY OLD FALSE TEETH, 
Gold and Silver. Highest prices paid. 
Goods returned if you are not satis- 
fied. Money Sent at nee. ; 
Meyers Co., 2203 Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. 14 Pocket 
KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. é 
Snap, it is fully extended and in focus. Snap, the pic- 
ture is made. Snap and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter; day- 
. light loading, of course. Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
grain leather. Kodak quality in every detail. Loads for twelve expos- 
ures. Pictures 2% x 4¥% inches. Price $12.00. 


Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. Brownie Cameras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to $12.00. 
All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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ADVERTISER 





Railroad service and telephone service have 
no common factors— they cannot be compared, 
but present some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires the right of 
all the way over which it is carried. A circuit 
composed of a pair of wires must be clear 
from end to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s-eye view of any railroad track would 
show a procession of trains, one following the 
other, with intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in train loads 
by wholesale, in a public conveyance, and the 
service given to each passenger is limited by 
the necessities of the others; while the telephone 
carries messages Over wires devoted exclusive- 
ly for the time being to the individual use of 
the subscriber or patron. Even a multi-million- 
aire could not afford the exclusive use of the 
railroad track between New York and Chicago. 


The Right of All the Way 





But the telephone user has the whole track 
and the right of all the way,so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 15,000 
people over a single track between two points 
in twenty-four hours. To transport the voices 
of 15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for each talk, 
would take more than thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put on more 
cars or run extra trains in order to carry more 
people. It must build more telephone tracks— 
string more wires, 


The wonder of telephone development lies 
in the fact that the Bell System is so con- 
structed and equipped that an exclusive right 
of all the way, between near-by or distant 
points, is economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


Universal Service 
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6Mave You a krrrie ‘Fairy’ in Your Home? 





To Use it is—to Prove it 


If we could only place a cake of Fairy Soap 
in every bath-room in the country, we could at 
once prove its superiority over other white soaps. 
Fairy is made from better materials—is white and 
stays white; it has a dainty, agreeable odor, rather 
than a “soapy” one; its handy, oval shape and 
floating properties add the finishing touches to 
its perfection in quality. To use Fairy Soap 
once is to use it always. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHILAGO 

























The Hurry-Up Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast? 
A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward 
making a man feel good. 
When a man feels good he can do his best work. 
Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 
The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serve instantly—that’s delicious — 
that makes a man (or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 

The thin, crispy wafers of toasted corn with some milk or cream and sugar 
(if you like it) should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 

Post Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


‘The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 





